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FOREWORD 


= EDITORS OF THE Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLy believe that its read- 
ers and American citizens generally are eager to know about the steps 
which our government is taking to deal with the public opinion prob- 
lems we face in this war—problems which have to do with strengthening 
our own domestic morale, combatting enemy propaganda, and tighten- 
ing the ties of friendship with our allies. 

There are many ways to win a war. The enemy can be slaughtered— 
literally bombed and shot to pieces. He can be starved to death or submis- 
sion. Or he can be persuaded by various types of appeal to give up the 
struggle. No belligerent prudently ignores any of these methods: military 
force, economic strangulation, or psychological persuasion. The skillful 
use of all three is the sure road to victory. Elmer Davis is our generalis- 
simo in charge of this third phase of modern warfare, so far as the United 
States is concerned, and it is the work and problems of his office with 
which this special number of the Quarter.y primarily deals. 

The first part of this issue contains a series of articles prepared by 
public officials on the staff of OWI. These articles give us an inside pic- 
ture of the aims and philosophy of those who are directing this stupen- 
dous public opinion effort; the organization which is taking shape to 
give effect to these purposes; and also some idea of the day to day activi- 
ties of its administrative units and the problems encountered. Several 
very important administrative changes have occurred since these articles 
were written, and other changes may be expected before publication. 
This was to be anticipated. The dated nature of some of the details, how- 
ever, serves only to point up in some measure the dynamic character of 
our public opinion problems in wartime. 

The remaining articles are, for the most part, written by outsiders, 
men who are not directly or officially connected with our wartime infor- 
mational program. Because of their familiarity with and competence in 
the field of public opinion and propaganda, however, or because of their 
positions which give them an opportunity to experience personally the 
impact of OWI on their work, they were asked to state frankly their 
opinion of OW] and its performance to date. Some of these articles are 
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bluntly critical. In some instances criticism is softened by praise. In all 
cases, however, the evaluations give every evidence of honesty and sin- 
cerity. It is to the credit of the democracy in which we live that public 
officials, even if they do not always welcome criticism enthusiastically, 
would be the last to censor it. For it is on criticism, especially constructive 
criticism, that political progress is founded. . 

It is obviously impossible, within the limited space of one volume, to 
deal exhaustively with OWI, much less to consider in detail all the many 
problems of public opinion policy in wartime. In subsequent issues the 
birdseye view herein presented will need to be supplemented by numer- 
ous specialized studies. A continuing interpretation and analysis of 
policies, activities, and problems is necessary. Some of these problems 
are urgent: the problem of OWI’s role after the war and during the 
period of reconstruction; the problem of public opinion versus leader- 
ship, of the extent to which public officials should be bound and guided 
by mass, majority opinion; the problem of conflicting jurisdictions such 
as the relationship between civilian and military control; the problem of 
war aims, public policy planning, and leadership; and many others. 

There is much evidence to show that our public opinion problems 
now and in the critical days just ahead, not those of a military and eco- 
nomic nature primarily, may be the real barriers to a lasting peace. Per- 
haps it is not too boastful for the QuaRTERLY to repeat at this point the 
famous phrase, “Never in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few’ —the few being, of course, those equipped to 


master the public opinion problems of our times. 
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OWI HAS A JOB 


By ELMER DAVIS 


THIs STATEMENT by the Director of the OWI 
is a revision of one made last fall before mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. It sets forth the un- 
derlying philosophy and aims of those directing 
the public opinion activities of the government 
in this war. 

Mr. Davis brings to his important assign- 
ment exceptional talents as a realist-philosopher 


from that institution in 1911, and then was 
honored by a Rhodes Scholarship for study at 
Oxford. During the first World War and until 
1924 he served as a member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Times and later wrote 
the standard history of that newspaper. By 
1939, when he became news analyst and com- 
mentator for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, he had acquired a distinguished standing 





in the field of letters as the author of many 
books of essays and fiction. 


—a scholar, author, journalist, and news an- 
alyst. Graduating from Franklin College in 
1910, he thereafter received an M.A. Degree 


= oFFicE of War Information is a war agency, which owes its exist- 
ence solely to the war, and was established to serve as one of the instru- 
ments by which the war will be won. We in OWI do not overestimate 
the contribution we can make to victory, but we do not underestimate 
it, either. We know that the war is going to be won primarily by fight- 
ing, but we can point to plenty of proof in history, both recent and 
remote, that victory of the fighting forces can be made easier by what is 
called psychological or political warfare, the prosecution of which has 
been entrusted primarily to the Office of War Information. We are in a 
sense an auxiliary to the armed forces—an organization whose opera- 
tions can pave the way for their operations and make their success 
easier. We may be a minor auxiliary, but if what we do succeeds in 
shortening the war by one single day it will save the United States Gov- 
ernment as much money as this Office is likely to cost in several years. 

There is ample proof that if we do our job right, we may succeed in 
shortening the war. Great generals of all time have recognized the value 
of psychological warfare and propaganda as adjuncts to the work of 
their fighting forces. The armies of Genghis Khan, whose conquests are 
still without parallel, were preceded by secret agents who worked on the 
populations of the countries he was about to attack, spreading defeatism 
and division, and softening them up so that they had less heart to put up a 
really tough fight when the Mongol armies came along. And if there 
had been radio broadcasting in those days, never doubt that Genghis 
Khan would have used it. In modern times, everybody knows that the 
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victories of Hitler’s armies have been immensely facilitated, particularly 
in France, by the psychological preparation that softened up not only a 
good part of the French people, but still more a good part of the Govern- 
ment. Hitler is using that same weapon on us, too; has been using it for 
years past; and we would be fools not to use it on him and his allies 


as well. 
HONORABLE PREDECESSORS 


Hitler and Genghis Khan are discreditable characters; my col- 
leagues and I have no particular desire to emulate them. But fortunately 
there are more respectable precedents. Two of the best jobs ever done 
in all history in the field in which this Office is instructed to operate 
abroad were done by Americans. The first was the achievement of 
Benjamin Franklin, operating out of Paris in the years from 1777 till 
the Revolution had come to its triumphant conclusion, to which he had 
so greatly contributed. Franklin’s work, to be sure, was much more 
extensive than that of the overseas branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion; it included diplomacy and secret-service work, as well as propa- 
ganda. But purely on the propaganda side the job he did remains a 
classic. In France, and the other continental countries, he was constantly 
encouraging the people who sympathized with us and constantly mak- 
ing new converts, by pointing out not only that we had a good cause— 
that we were fighting for liberty and self-determination; but that our 
victory would contribute to the interests of France; and by maintaining 
that that victory was bound to come. It came faster because he had per- 
suaded people that it was coming anyway. Also, Franklin’s propaganda 
was steadily active in England, not only providing arguments to the 
considerable elements in that country which sympathized with the re- 
volted colonists, but working on the feelings of the much larger group 
which was beginning to feel that maybe the war was a bad investment— 
spreading defeatism, persuading them that they were fighting only in 
the interest of the King and a few West Indian planters, and not of the 
nation. There is not a single element in what is now called psychologi- 
cal warfare that Franklin did not employ. None of us in the OWI be- 
lieves that we are as smart as Franklin, but we are going to do the best 


we can. 
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WILSON’S CLASSIC JOB 


And the second classic job in this field was done by Woodrow 
Wilson in 1918, working partly direct, by his own speeches, and partly 
through the agency of George Creel’s organization. Most of us are old 
enough to remember this of our own knowledge; but if you want further 
proof, I can call to witness the most expert and successful propagandist 
of our time, who got his first experience of propaganda when he was 
serving in the German Army—Corporal Adolf Hitler. He writes in 
Mein Kampf: 

To what terrific consequences a rightly directed propaganda may 
lead could be observed for the first time during the war, though unfor- 
tunately it all had to be studied on the other side. What we failed to 
do [Hitler has a lot to say about the awkwardness of German propa- 
ganda in the last war| what we failed to do the enemy did with 
unheard-of-skill and a calculation that seems truly the work of 
genius. The war propaganda of the English and Americans was psy- 
chologically correct. In the beginning it sounded crazy and impudent; 
later it was no more than unpleasant; and finally it was believed. After 
four and one-half years a revolution broke out in Germany, whose 
slogans came from the enemy’s war propaganda. 


Hitler, you observe, studied carefully the technique of Wilson and 
the other Allied leaders and learned from it a great deal which he has 
since employed for deplorable ends. But propaganda is an instrument; 
it may employ truth instead of falsehood in its operation (as Wilson did, 
and as this Office intends to do); and it may be directed to worthy 
instead of unworthy purposes. To condemn the instrument, because the 
wrong people use it for the wrong purposes, is like condemning the 
automobile because criminals use it for a getaway. The job of political 
warfare that Wilson accomplished in softening up the will to resistance 
of the German people did not win the war by itself, even though the 
German militarists do say so, to escape the admission that their armies 
got licked; but it certainly shortened the war by some months, and in so 
doing it saved many thousands of American, as well as other, lives. In 
the work of Franklin and Wilson this Office has not only honorable 
precedents to follow but high standards to shoot at; the job is in many 
respects more difficult than it was in Wilson’s day, but if we attain even 
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a reasonable degree of success we shall make somewhat easier the task 
of our armed forces; we shall save time and money and lives. 


TRUTH A POWERFUL WEAPON 


Yet if the job is in some ways harder than twenty-five years ago— 
thanks to the far more severe repression of speech and opinions in enemy 
countries and countries controlled by the enemy—another factor per- 
haps works to our advantage, and certainly makes the need of this sort 
of activity even greater than it was then. Thanks to this very repression, 
to the endeavor of totalitarian governments to suppress all news and all 
opinion except what they choose to give out, the truth itself has become 
a more powerful weapon than ever before. Many millions of people are 
completely dependent for any truthful account of what is going on on 
what we and our Allies tell them; and merely to know the truth is 
going to inspire them to a more stubborn endurance and resistance to 
the endeavors of the enemy to make them accept their defeat as final. 


HOME FRONT NEEDS 


Our job at home is to give the American people the fullest possible 
understanding of what this war is about—a war which our enemies, for 
more than two years past, have called a world revolution, and which 
they have been conducting as a world revolution for their world 
supremacy, far more than as a war of the old-fashioned type. But really 
it is a counter-revolution against the ideas and principles which first 
appeared in this country in 1776, and spread from here over most of the 
world. So it is the job of OWI not only to tell the American people how 
the war is going, but where it is going and where it came from—its 
nature and origins, how our government is conducting it, and what (be- 
sides national survival) our Government hopes to get out of victory. 

That means first of all, giving the people the news—and not merely 
the news that is immediate enough to get into the newspapers or on the 
radio, but the background information that will help them understand 
what the news is about—through radio, movies, magazines, pamphlets, 
posters, speeches, discussion groups, and any other means that we think 
will promote the public understanding. We believe that the better the 
American people understand what this war is about, the harder they will 
work and fight to win it. We are not press agents for the Government. 
We expect to set forth, as we have set forth already, the difficulties with 
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which both the military and the civilian branches of the Government are 
faced; and their shortcomings as well as their successes in meeting those 
difficulties. 

We intend to give the people as much material as we can to enable 
them to understand what is going on, and since that material is volumi- 
nous and often confusing, we shall from time to time issue a general 
survey of our own to try to tell the people how the total picture looks to 
us at the moment. 

It may be objected that such surveys would be propaganda, directed 
against the American people and not against our enemies. Well, propa- 
ganda is an instrument which may use truth or falsehood as its material, 
which may be directed toward worthy or unworthy ends. We are going 
to use the truth, and we are going to use it toward the end of winning 
the war; for we know what would happen to the American people if we 
lose it. “Propaganda” is a word in bad odor in this country, but there is 
no public hostility to the idea of education as such, and we regard this 
part of our job as education. If we do it wrong, there is an ever-present 
safeguard. We tell you the way it looks to us, and if it looks otherwise to 
somebody else, there is no law against his standing up and saying so—in 
Congress, or on the radio, or in the newspapers, or on a soapbox. 


HANDLING OF ENEMY “NEWS” 


The people not only have a right to know what is going on—they 
have a right to know what the enemy is doing to keep them from under- 
standing what is going on, to deceive and confuse them. Dr. Goebbels is 
still trying hard to fool the American people—not only through direct 
broadcasts on short-wave radio, and through the rumors and falsehoods 
sent over in those broadcasts and spread by enemy agents here; he is still 
using the news itself as a weapon, as he has been using it for years past. 

One of the most important divisions of our domestic branch is a 
news service which will take this news from enemy sources and set it in 
its proper relation to the facts of what is going on, with the background 
and any necessary correctives; so that the antidote comes along with the 
poison. To keep this news out of the country would be impossible and 
in my opinion unwise; all this service is going to do is to enable the 
people to recognize that news or so-called news for what it is—a weapon 
of war which the enemy uses just as he uses air bombs on people who 
are closer to him than we are. A good many people seem to think that 
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OW/1 is specifically charged with the maintenance of national morale. 
We are not; and in my opinion there is no need of such an agency. 
A document recently issued on Capitol Hill contained the following 
statement: 


There are no privations which our people will not willingly endure, 
no sacrifices which will not be unflinchingly faced, as long as they are 
truthfully informed as to the reasons for making such demands on 
them. 


We believe that too; this office has acted and will continue to act on 
that principle. I might add one thing to that statement; that the people 
must be satisfied that the great sacrifices which all of us will be called 
on to make are being distributed just as fairly and evenly as possible. 
Once they are sure of that, once they know what is going on, why they 
are asked to make sacrifices, how much we have to do, and why we 
have to do it—once they understand all that, in my opinion nobody 
needs to worry about national morale. 


OTHER DUTIES 


Certain other duties are also laid on OWI. We are to review, clear, 
and approve all proposed radio and motion-picture programs sponsored 
by Federal departments and agencies. We are so doing; whether the 
total of such pictures and radio programs is greater or less than before 
we started I do not know, but I do know that the total output is far 
better proportioned and the quality is considerably improved. We are 
directed to maintain liaison with the information agencies of the United 
Nations for the purpose of relating the Government’s informational 
programs and facilities to those of such nations. 

Also, we are directed to coordinate the war informational activities 
of all Federal departments and agencies for the purpose of assuring an 
accurate and consistent flow of war information to the public. That is a 
large order and we can never execute it perfectly; for people are not 
going to feel like saying the same thing unless they think the same thing. 
What we are trying to do is to persuade different agencies concerned with 
the same problem to get together and agree on what is to be done about it 
so that they can tell the same story; and when one agency is exclusively 
or primarily concerned, to persuade other people not to sound off about 
something that is none of their business. We are never going to be com- 
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pletely successful in this; rubber, for instance, got away from us; there 
had been so much conflict and confusion before we began to get organ- 
ized that we could never do much about it. But we are hoping to take 
hold, in time, of certain coming problems that might make as much 
trouble as rubber if they are mishandled. We do not make labor policy, 
or production policy, or military policy. But when we see conflicts in such 
policies causing confusion among the people of this country, we cer- 
tainly feel called upon to go to the right people in the Government—to 
the President if necessary—and ask that the difficulties be corrected so 
that we can help remove confusion from the public mind. 


FINANCING WAR INFORMATION 


In its first year, OWI will cost the taxpayers about $37,000,000. Of 
that amount, some $9,500,000 will be spent for the job of home informa- 
tion here in the U.S.A. The remainder, $27,500,000, will go for informa- 
tion directed to countries abroad. We have done our best to find out just 
how much the Germans are spending for similar work at home and 
abroad, but we can’t get very far in their peculiar governmental and 
budgetary organization; estimates run all the way from $220,000,000 to 
$500,000,000 a year. My guess is that it would be nearer the lower figure 
so far as direct expenses go, but they get a lot of help indirectly. For 
instance German newspapers are privately owned, whether by Nazi big 
shots or by ordinary taxpayers; but they all say what Dr. Goebbels tells 
them to say; and plenty of men are listed as consuls or secretaries of 
embassy or legation in the German foreign service whose real job is 
propaganda. Add to that the considerable Italian propaganda service— 
Goebbels runs it but the Italians pay for it—and what comes from Ru- 
mania and Hungary and so on; not to mention the extensive and proba- 
bly expensive propaganda conducted by the Japanese, whose total cost 
is buried in the mysteries of a very secretive government. All that is quite 
a lot of competition to try to meet. 


FOUR AUDIENCES OVERSEAS 


Overseas we have four audiences—the enemy, our Allies in both the 
free and the occupied nations, neutral countries, and the American armed 
forces outside the continental limits of the United States. We supply 
our soldiers and sailors abroad with news from home, in cooperation 
with and at the request of the morale services of our armed forces; and 
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in some cases, such as Alaska, Hawaii, and many places in the South 
Pacific, the news we give them is all the news they get. We give them not 
only news but entertainment, and we have to give them more different 
kinds of news than you might imagine. They want as much home-town 
stuff as they can get; they take the big-league baseball scores all right, 
but a good many of them are more interested in the minor league scores 
so we have to give them those too. Whether he is at a lonely island outpost 
or in a foreign city where the people around him and all their ways are 
strange, a soldier is likely to feel better if he hears about what is going 
on back where he came from. 

To Allied countries and the occupied nations we have to tell the 
story of what America is doing and what America is getting ready to do, 
to tell them the story of American production and to make them realize 
that we are going to win. That is particularly a job in the occupied coun- 
tries, where people who are half-starved and subject to slave drivers have 
nothing to keep them up but the hope of ultimate victory. And to the 
enemy countries we have to keep telling that same story until they too 
realize they must believe it—that we are going to win. The Germans 
remember what happened the last time; and we are telling them again— 
you can’t win. 


IMPORTANCE OF SHORT WAVE 


For this a principal instrument is the short-wave radio. From short- 
wave transmitters, we are broadcasting all over the world in thirty or 
forty languages and dialects. Short-wave broadcasting has its limitations, 
due largely to the fact that in enemy countries and countries occupied 
by the enemy people risk their lives if they listen to it. Nevertheless there 
is evidence that they do listen to it—not so much in Japan, where prob- 
ably most of our listeners are officials whose job is to find out what we 
are saying; but a good deal in Germany and Italy and still more in the 
occupied countries, where news broadcast by short wave is spread farther 
and farther by various means. Wherever possible we are preparing to 
supplement these short-wave broadcasts by medium or long wave sent 
from stations much nearer our objective which will reach a much larger 
number of people. 

Radio is supplemented by news cabled to Allied and neutral coun- 
tries, by leaflets dropped from planes over occupied or enemy territory, 
by pamphlets setting forth American war aims as announced in state- 
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ments of Government policy, by pictures of America at war—in short 
by every means that may be useful to tell the story we have to tell to 
friends, enemies, and neutrals alike—that we are coming, that we are 
going to win, and that in the long run everybody will be better off be- 
cause we won. And, of course, we cannot do all this from a distance. 

In many Allied countries, in neutral countries, we have an outpost 
whose staff not only handles the material sent from this country, but 
powerfully supplements it by material prepared and distributed locally. 
By encouraging our Allies, convincing the neutrals, and sowing doubt 
and confusion among our enemies, they are making their contribution 
to eventual victory of our armed forces. And it might be added that 
just as all our foreign information is conducted in conformity with the 
foreign policy of the United States, so our work in regions that are, or 
may become, theaters of war, is conducted in close conformity and 
cooperation with the military policy of the United States. Our military 
commanders are well aware of the utility of propaganda as an adjunct to 
military operations. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


How much are we actually accomplishing? Well, there is almost no 
way of finding that out till the war is further along; but there are signs 
here and signs there that what we are doing is having some effect. Not 
very long ago the German-controlled Paris radio said that I had a hundred 
thousand propagandists working for me; so apparently they are working 
hard enough to look like a lot more than they really are. The British are 
able to listen to the long-wave programs inside of Germany—programs 
intended solely for the German home audience; and again and again 
they have heard denials of reports, or counterpropaganda against reports, 
which are known to have originated on the American as well as the 
British radio. In other words, there are plenty of people who listen to us 
in Germany and some of them evidently believe what they hear— 
enough of them for Dr. Goebbels to think it is worth while to talk back. 
Recently a German broadcast to this country discussed the report of the 
Allied authorities in London that more than 200,000 men, women, and 
children had been killed by the Germans in the occupied countries. The 
Nazis didn’t deny it; they merely said that responsibility for these 
executions lies on the British and American radio. Why? Because—I 
quote the German broadcast—“they have caused unrest among popu- 
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lations, resulting in resistance to German occupation authorities.” So, 
apparently we are having some effect. 

No doubt we have made mistakes and will make more, but we are 
trying to keep them down. We cannot promise too much in the way of 
early and spectacular achievement; there is no question that victory is 
the best propaganda, and till we have more victories than we have at pres- 
ent our job abroad is to tell the facts which will cause both our enemies 
and our friends to realize that no matter if the enemy does win battles, he 
is not going to win the war. Certain phases of our overseas programs are 
not yet as clear as we hope to make them later, for the simple reason 
that we must operate in conformity with the policies of the United States 
Government; and those policies and the policies of the United Nations 
have on some points not yet been clearly defined. They will be more 
clearly defined in time as certain situations clarify themselves, and then 
the work of our Overseas Branch can be whittled down to a sharper 
point that will strike in deeper. 

Some of the things we are trying now may not work and will have 
to be abandoned; unforeseen exigencies of the war may compel us to 
start doing other things that we cannot even dream of now, for remem- 
ber that this agency, in its own field and with its own weapons, is help- 
ing to fight the war, and our tactics may be affected by the war’s vicissi- 
tudes. Our tactics, but not our basic objectives—we believe that the truth 
is on our side, we believe the United States has a good story to tell, a 
convincing and heartening story, and we are going to go on telling that 
story, and the same story, at home and abroad by whatever means we 
find likely to bring results. 
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OWI—ORGANIZATION 


AND PROBLEMS 


By LESTER G. HAWKINS, JR. AND GEORGE S. PETTEE 


ADMINISTRATIVE Organizations are never static 
in wartime. Since this article was written, a 
number of important changes have been made 
in both the domestic and overseas branches of 
OWI. Staff Orders 14 and 15 have already 
effected, or will effect, a radical revision of 
some of the organizational details herein de- 
scribed. Without enumerating specific changes, 
the broad outlines of the new developments 
are as follows: 

Staff Order 14, as issued on February 19 and 
supplemented on March 11, (1) regionalizes 
policy formulation and decisions in the Over- 
seas Branch under seven division chiefs for 
specific target areas: (2) establishes an Over- 
seas Bureau of Research and Analysis to as- 
sume and expand the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Panel: (3) locates all policy and 


only the operating bureaus in New York. 

Staff Order 15, dated March 9, abolishes the 
Bureau of Intelligence in the Domestic Branch, 
while providing for maintenance of some of 
its functions elsewhere in the Branch. The Bu- 
reaus of Publications, Graphics, and Special 
Operations are likewise discontinued but most 
of their functions will remain. The following 
new bureaus were created: Publications, 
Graphics and Printing, Special Services, and 
Field Operations. 

Dr. Pettee was instructor in Government at 
Harvard until 1941; then served for a time 
with OPM and WPB; and since June 1942 has 
been Chief of the Sources Division of the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence in OWI. Mr. Hawkins, a 
former Editor-in-Chief of the Harvard Guard- 
ian, is an assistant to Dr. Pettee in the Sources 





intelligence activities in Washington, leaving Division. 


Tecate unpredictable developments in the war and in U.S. politics as 
determined by the war, it will be impossible to do anything approaching 
a complete appraisal of OWI until after the peace. An authoritative 
study at that time will have to treat the administrative history of war 
information as part of the total process of growth of U.S. war manage- 
ment. Over and above the ordinary line of administrative analysis, how- 
ever, any final judgment on OW] as a war agency will be fraught with 
intellectual difficulties of a type and scope not encountered elsewhere. 
The basic requirement, of course, will be to evaluate the organization by 
its performance. But how is that performance to be evaluated ? Certainly 
the standards applied to the Creel Committee are no longer valid, if 
only because of the enormous complexity of organization and operations 
never imagined in World War I. Revolutionary developments in the 
media have loaded the opinion process with a dynamite which it has 
never before possessed. Technology alone has confronted Elmer Davis 
with difficulties which Creel never faced. 

OW1T’s ability to meet these technical problems will not, however, by 
any means decide its fate. It is quite clear that the performance of an 
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information agency in this democracy and in this war cannot be evalu- 
ated in terms of efficiency as one might rate a newspaper. It is well recog- 
nized that political and social developments since the last war have made 
the present conflict a “war for men’s minds” in a new and revolutionary 
sense. 

How well OWI’s efforts to adjust itself have succeeded, in this total 
environment of new ideas and new institutions, and new technology, 
will be judged eventually, in part by the length of the war, the charac- 
ter of the peace and postwar politics, and, in general, by criteria never 
rigorously applied to the Creel organization. 


Against this background the “organizational problem” in OWI — 


may not seem very large, but the organization adopted will condition the 
performance. The experience thus far in adapting the organization to 
the task illuminates much that will have to be understood by any future 
scholar. 

PRECURSORS OF OWI 


Executive Order 9182, dated June 13, 1942, established the Office of 
War Information, broadly stated its functions and powers, and provided 
the nucleus of an organization by amalgamating the Office of Facts and 
Figures (OFF), the Office of Government Reports (OGR), the Division 
of Information in OEM and the Foreign Information Service of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Information (the latter renamed the Office 
of Strategic Services). The psychological warfare arm of the Donovan 
agency became the core of the OWI Overseas Branch. The others were 
broken up and consolidated at various places in the Domestic Branch. 

At the time of the reorganization, the OGR, created as an adminis- 
trative unit in the Executive Office of the President in July 1939 con- 
sisted of (1) a Division of Press Intelligence (originally established in 
NRA), functioning as a clipping and digesting service for U.S. officials 
and Congressmen; (2) the U.S. Information Service (dating to 1934), 
central clearing house for public inquiries “on all phases of government 
activity”; (3) a Division of Field Operations, with representatives in 
forty-eight states charged with promoting cooperation among Federal 
field offices and acting as liaison between Federal and State officials; 
(4) and an Administrative Division servicing the rest of the shop. In 
addition, OGR Director Lowell Mellett was designated Coordinator of 
Government Films (by Presidential letter, December 1941) and func- 
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tioned as liaison officer between the government and the motion picture 
industry. As of June 1942, OGR’s expenditures were running at a rate 
of about two and a half million annually. 

The OFF, established by Executive Order in October 1941, had a per- 
sonnel of about four hundred, organized under Assistant Directors in Bu- 
reaus of Intelligence, Liaison, Operations, and Production. The Bureau of 
Intelligence remains substantially intact in organization and functions 
with the same name, under the Domestic Director of OWI. The Bureau 
of Operations served mainly as a central point of contact between the 
government and the radio industry. The Bureau of Liaison included 
divisions dealing with government relations with the other media of 
public information. The Bureau of Production planned and originated 
what output OFF issued on its own. Mr. Archibald MacLeish served 
without compensation as Director of OFF and as chairman of its two 
principal staff organizations, the Interdepartmental Committee on War 
Information and the Board of Facts and Figures, operating respectively 
to coordinate inter-agency and OFF policy. The Executive Order which 
established OFF, directed it, in somewhat vague language and without 
any specific delegation of authority, “to formulate programs designed 
to facilitate a widespread and accurate understanding of the defense 
effort.” Its authority over government information was strictly advisory. 
Expenditures of OFF in June 1942 were at an annual rate of somewhat 
more than a million and a half. 

The Division of Information in OEM, dating from the President’s 
letter to Mr. Wayne Coy in February 1941, served the war agencies in 
the same fashion as the information services of the old-line departments. 
It was spending at a rate slightly more than OGR—over two and a half 
million. Mr. Robert Horton, later information director for OPA, headed 
the Division. 

Very little data is available on the organization of COI (Executive 
Order, July 1941), since it is classified as secret information. The For- 
eign Information Service, under Deputy Coordinator Robert E. Sher- 
wood, was its propaganda section and had expenditures equivalent to a 
rate of about twenty million per annum. (The COI budget did not pro- 
vide a clear-cut breakdown for FIS.) 

The initial task of consolidation confronting OWI was enormous. 
Several months of preliminary investigation, directed by Mr. Milton 
Eisenhower, before the Executive Order, had revealed problems of over- 
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lapping functions and responsibilities, which were intensified by con- 
siderable administrative confusion within the individual parent agencies. 
Moreover, it was necessary to undertake reorganization along with ex- 
pansion. Under such conditions there simply was not enough executive 
time and energy available to do everything and do it quickly. As a resuit, 
hangovers of original organizational difficulties have accompanied the 
development of new ones. The experience since last June demonstrates 
that many of these original problems have not been solved satisfactorily, 
although great progress has been made to that end. 


THE DIRECTOR'S OFFICE 


Powers of the Director. In the language of Executive Order 9182 the 
Director of OWI is authorized, “consistent with the war information 
policies of the President and with the foreign policy of the United States 
. . . to issue such directives . . . as he may deem necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of the Order, and such directives shall be 
binding.” To implement this broad delegation of power, all departments 
and agencies are directed to “make available to the Director, upon his 
request, such information and data as may be necessary to the per- 
formance of his . . . duties.” Presumably the Director is to be the judge 
of “necessity” in specific cases.’ 

Procedures and policies for putting these powers into operation 
were outlined in OWI Regulation 1, issued July 10. In practice, OW] 
coordination and direction of information output has worked out 
in accordance with Mr. Davis’s interpretation of his Order as pro 
viding “a high degree of decentralization.” In testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee on September 28, 1942, Mr. Davis 
explained that “what we are trying to do is to persuade different agen- 
cies concerned with the same problem to get together and agree on what 

1[n this connection, OWI’s relationship with the Army and Navy is of som? interest. OWI 
Regulation 1 specifies that “OWI will cooperate with War and Navy Departments in facilitating 
the fullest possible dissemination of information involving military and naval actions. Whether 
specific military information would be of aid to the enemy will be determined by the War or 
Navy Department after consultation with the Director.” 

Mr. Davis has testified before Congress on this point: 


Q. “You have authority over the War and Navy Departments’ information? 
A. “By the Executive Order, yes; but we find that we get the most effective results by consult- 


ing constantly with them.” 

OWI's relations with the Office of Censorship have been worked out on a more formal but no less 
amicable basis. OWI Staff Order 9 (November 9, 1942) promulgated in some detail the princi- 
ples of OWI-Censorship collaboration. 
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is to be done about it so that they can tell the same story; and when one 
agency is exclusively or primarily concerned to persuade other people 
not to sound off about something that is none of their business. We do 
not make policy. . . . But when we see conflicts causing confusions . . . 
we certainly feel called upon to go to . . . the President if necessary to 
ask that the difficulties be corrected so that we can help remove confu- 
sion. We are never going to be completely successful in this . . . but 
we are hoping to take hold in time.” 

“For the purpose of relating the Government’s informational pro- 
grams and facilities” to those of Allied Governments, the Director is 
ordered to “maintain liaison with the information agencies of the United 
Nations.” Mr. Davis has said that “this language appears to me some- 
what loose; I have ventured to interpret it in the sense of relating the 
informational programs of the United Nations im this country to ours.”* 
This function, involving coordination with the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation and work with the United Nations Information Board, has been 
the principal responsibility of the Assistant Director for over-all policy— 


Mr. MacLeish. 


THE DIRECTOR'S ASSISTANTS 


Associate Director. OWI Staff Order 1 (July 10) which established 
the main organizational lines of the agency, directed Mr. Eisenhower to 
“concern himself primarily with general administration and with the 
translation of general policy into action.” For the most part in the early 
months, the problems of reorganization and consolidation were the 
main responsibility of the Associate Director. With the creation of the 
position of Assistant Director for Management, Mr. Eisenhower's pri- 
mary functions are shifting to the higher administration level of “ad- 
ministering the unified program of OWI” on behalf of the Director, 
with “special attention to developing useful cooperation directly between 
bureaus of the two branches.” 

Assistant Director for policy. Until his resignation on January 30, 
Mr. MacLeish, originally designated as Director of the Policy Develop- 
ment Branch, but named over-all Assistant Director on September 1, 
operated to “aid the Director in developing major information policies 


2 At this point it may be worth noting that, aside from OWI documents on organization, the 
best and most inclusive (if now somewhat out of date) official data on the subject can be found 
in the testimony delivered by Messrs. Davis, Eisenhower, MacLeish and Sherwood before the 
House Appropriations Committee on September 28, 1942. 
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on both Overseas and Domestic fronts.” As stabilized by Staff Order 7 
on October 10, this involved serving regularly as representative of the 
Director in meetings of the deputies of the Domestic Branch, of the 
Overseas Planning and Intelligence Board and of the interdepartmental 
group which convenes daily to recommend directives for overseas opera- 
tions (below). The Assistant Director also acted as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee on War Information Policy, the instrumentality for 
Anglo-American cooperation on war information in the U.S.* In prac- 
tice Mr. MacLeish’s duties as Librarian of Congress have limited his 
principal activities to the latter function. 

In line with his general responsibilities for consistency of OWI 
policies as between branches, Mr. MacLeish on November 23 announced 
that “the Office of the Assistant Director is recording all policy decisions 
and positions now in force in OWI.” 

Assistant Director for management. “Under the general direction 
of the Associate Director . . . (he) will have charge of the management 
facilities and services of OWI and will be responsible for providing 
(these) to all parts of OWI in Washington and in the field.” (Staff 
Order, November 13.) Mr. Vernon McGee, formerly Administrative 
Officer was named Assistant Director for Management. 

Director, Domestic Branch. “(He) will have general supervision 
over all operations involved in preparing, coordinating and disseminat- 
ing information within the continental limits of the United States.” 

Director, Overseas Branch. “(He) will have general supervision over 
all operations involved in preparing and disseminating information to 
all countries outside the continental limits of the United States (except 
to Central and South America).” 

Committee on War Information Policy. Executive Order 182 estab- 
lished “within the Office of War Information . . . a Committee on War 
Information Policy,” to “formulate basic policies and plans of war infor- 
mation.” The membership of this committee consists of Mr. Davis as 
Chairman, and representatives of State, War, Navy, the joint Psycho 
logical Warfare Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (2), CIAA, 
BEW, Censorship, and WPB. It is an expanded version of a committee 
of the same name operated by OFF. 

War Information Board. “In harmony wiit!i the board policies 


8 These functions have now been absorbed by Messrs. Davis and Eisenhower. 
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developed by the Committee on War Information Policy,” this Board, 
consisting of the Director, Associate Director, Assistant Director for 
policy (formerly) and the Directors of the two branches, acts as the 
“chiefs of staff” of OWI, somewhat similar to the old Board of Facts and 
Figures in OFF. 

Personalities. The five men who meet as the War Information 
Board and in whom ultimate responsibility for high policy decisions is 
vested, came to OWI from a wide variety of careers and backgrounds. 
In any administrative history of OWI, their personalities will be fully as 
important as their positions, perhaps more so. 

Mr. Davis, of course, first became a well-known public figure as a 
news analyst for CBS from 1939 to 1942. Previously, he had spent fifteen 
years in the field of free lance writing. 

Mr. Milton Eisenhower, during sixteen years in the Department of 
Agriculture, gained a wide reputation in Washington as an able adminis- 
trator. Immediately prior to his coming to OW! he had been Director 
of the War Relocation Authority. 

Mr. Gardner Cowles, Jr. (Domestic Director) has been associated 
with his brother in owning and operating a chain of newspapers and 
radio stations in the Midwest, one of those enterprises being the maga- 
zine Look. 

Mr. Robert E. Sherwood (Overseas Director) is a highly successful 
author and playwright. 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish, previous to his appointment as Director of 
the OFF, was contributing editor of Fortune for nearly ten years and won 
the Pultizer Prize for Poetry in 1932. He has been Librarian of Congress 
since 1939 and served OWI without compensation. 


THE DOMESTIC BRANCH 


“In addition to preparing and issuing war information through all 
channels of communications, (the Domestic Branch) reviews, clears and 
coordinates the war information work of all Federal agencies and de- 
partments” under the provisions of OWI Regulation 1 (July 10) govern- 
ing these procedures. 

To carry out these responsibilities, the Domestic Branch has oper- 
ated since September 1942, on a budget allotment of about $5,500,000 for 
nine months, and with a total personnel of about 1500. 

The Deputies. The dual need for a staff organization to (1) handle 
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ordinary problems of liaison with other agencies, and (2) to assist the 
Director in policy determination and coordination within subject-matter 
fields, has resulted in the gradual evolution of a system of deputies. 

Staff Order 1 includes provisions for staff units dealing with policy 
under both Mr. MacLeish and Mr. Cowles. 

“Under . . . the Assistant Director . . . for Policy Development 
. . . the Deputies of the Office of War Information will serve as a full 
time staff of the (War Information) Board. . . . (They) will serve as 
liaison officers (and) . . . will keep abreast of developing problems and 
will recommend to the Board . . . courses of action . . . to meet such 
problems. They will resolve policy problems referred to them from the 
operating branches including the handling of necessary interdepart- 


mental negotiation. . . . The Bureau of Intelligence will provide the 
. . . Assistant Director and the Board with data relative to information 
problems. .. . 


“To aid him in coordinating information activities which may 
involve or affect various Departments of the government and the several 
producing bureaus of the Office . . . the (Domestic Director) will have 
staff assistants function in assigned subject matter fields, who will be 
known as program coordinators.” 

The original intention of this order appears to have been to separate, 
so far as practical, the staff function of liaison from that of research and 
analysis. However, subsequent developments have more or less merged 
the two functions in the same people. 

Staff Order 2 (September 11), removed the Bureau of Intelligence 
from the Policy Development Branch (under MacLeish) and abolished 
the Branch by making Mr. MacLeish an “over-all” assistant director, 
and, in practice, putting him almost full time on work with the Joint 
Committee on Information. The “Deputies of the Director” (sic) were 
at the same time designated (a) “. . . as liaison officers between OWI 
and the various departments and agencies ...to which they are 
assigned, (b) as members of the Board of the Domestic . . . Branch 
engaged in formulating information programs, (c) as subject-matter 
specialists and coordinators within the Domestic Branch.” It will be noted 
that nothing in this order or the previous one makes clear the line of 
responsibility above the Deputies, i.e., whether they reported directly to 
Mr. Davis or to Mr. Cowles or to Mr. MacLeish. 

Staff Order 7 (October 10), which is the basis of the system as it 
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now operates, definitely puts the Deputies “under the . . . supervision 
of the Director of the Domestic Branch.” It also defines, establishes and 
assigns the division of responsibility for “clear and accurate information 
about the war.” 

(1) Production and Transportation. This field, which also includes 
manpower and lend-lease, involves liaison with the War Production 
Board, the War Labor Board, the Labor Department, the Lend-Lease 
Administration, the Federal Works Agency, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Office of Defense Transportation, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and the Maritime Commission. The Deputy assigned is 
Mr. A. H. Feller, formerly Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
(1934-1940) and a professor of law at Yale University. 

(2) Economic Problems and Policies. Mr. James Allen, Deputy, 
represents OWI to the Office of Economic Stabilization, the Board of 
Economic Warfare, the Treasury, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Petroleum Administration for War, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Interior. Mr. Allen came to OWI from a back- 
ground as a public relations expert, both inside and outside the govern- 
ment. He is also Assistant Director for general administration of the 
Domestic Branch.* 

(3) Military Information. The Deputy acts as OWI liaison to the 
War and Navy Departments and to the Selective Service Bureau of 
WMC. Until his resignation in August, Lt. Comdr. Paul C. Smith, Chief 
of the News Bureau served also in this post, which is now held by Mr. 
Nicholas Roosevelt. This particular field, it may be noted, has been a 
special concern of the Director, who meets daily with representatives of 
the Army and Navy on matters of information policy and the war. 

(4) The United Nations. Mr. Arthur Sweetser, former Director in 


_ the Secretariat of the League of Nations represents OWI to the State 


Department, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Inter-Allied 


| Information Center (now United Nations Information Center) and the 


National Resources Planning Board. His operations are in line with the 
provisions of Executive Order 9182 relating to coordination of Allied 
information activities in this country. Mr. Anthony Hyde serves in the 


_ same office, as alter ego in the same tasks. 


*Increased duties as Assistant Domestic Director have caused Mr. Allen to relinquish some of 
his functions as Deputy to Mr. James Brackett. 
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(5) The Enemy. Main responsibility under the Domestic Director 
for the official presentation of the Axis nations to the people of the 
United States is vested in Mr. Leo Rosten, whose background includes 
Directorship of and work as a consultant to OEM’s Division of Informa- 
tion as well as fiction writing and sociology. 

(6) Civilian Problems and Responsibilities. This area includes 
health and welfare, specific civilian participation problems, civil rights, 
minorities, aliens, etc., and involves liaison with the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Justice, the Federal Security Agency, the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare and the War Relocation Authority. Mr. Reginald 
Foster, member of Spencer Trask & Company, New York (1937-1939), 
and earlier active in European banking circles, was Deputy.” 

(7) Mr. Robert Huse, executive officer of OFF, was designated 
Deputy with duties as Secretary of the Committee on War Information 
Policy, the War Information Board, policy sessions of the deputies and 
Bureau Chief conferences. He also represents OWI to all departments 
not specifically assigned to other Deputies and exercises general super- 
vision over the OWI field service. 

(8) Mr. Clyde Vandeburg is OWI representative with the War 
Production Drive, a cooperative effort of the War Production Board, 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, OWI and labor and industry. 

According to Staff Order 7, “each deputy will be responsible for 
developing and maintaining an adequate information problem on each 
subject in the field assigned to him. . . . It will be (his) . . . duty to 
. . . define information policy, develop a proposed coordinated pro- 
gram, . . . present the proposed policies . . . to the Board in writing, 
. . . determine, through the use of intelligence service, how well the 
information objective is being attained and to suggest necessary adjust- 
ments.” 

With these responsibilities for policy determination and control, 
over and above the ordinary line of liaison duties, the Deputy System 
quite clearly requires extensive use of staff analysis and research if the 
individual deputies are to carry the load. In this connection, the role of 
the intelligence function in OWI is brought to its most practical test. 
The difficulties which have developed are suggested below. 


5 Mr. Foster resigned on November 30 to go with the OCD. Mr. Huse has assumed responsi- 
bility for this in addition to his other duties. Further additions to the present number of Deputies 
are anticipated. 
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Assistant Director for Plans and Production. The Bureau of Cam- 
paigns in the Domestic Branch was established by a memorandum from 
Mr. Cowles on August 7, to “act as central planning control on all war- 
connected major information campaigns . . . conducted by any govern- 
ment department, bureau or agency.” This Bureau both initiated cam- 
paigns on its own and supervised the most important ones proposed by 
others. On January 22, by staff order, the position of Assistant Director 
for plans and production was created and the former Bureau of Cam- 
paigns was made a Division in his office. William B. Lewis, Chief of the 
Radio Bureau, was shifted to this job. James Allen “continues as Assistant 
Director of the Domestic Branch with full authority . . . except for 
duties assigned to Mr. Lewis.” 

The News Bureau has three major objectives: (1) to get out all war 
news, (2) to eliminate duplication and waste in telling the Govern- 
ment’s story, (3) to see that necessary wartime restrictions on civilian 
life are understood, and that the way is pointed toward quick adjustment 
by the civilian population to these restrictions. 

In carrying out these objectives, the News Bureau makes releases 
directly to the press and watches the flow of all other government infor- 
mation which reports the war effort. As a continuing responsibility the 
Bureau originates stories which cut across agency jurisdictions in order 
to provide the public from time to time with comprehensive background 
stories on phases of the war effort which the various information divi- 
sions in reporting the work of their own agencies do not tell. The Chief 
of the News Bureau is George H. Lyon. 

The News Bureau sees to it that all of the branches of the press—the 
trade, the Negro, the labor, the rural, the radio networks, as well as the 
daily press, are serviced with material which is suitable for their special 
needs. 

The principal work of the Foreign Sources Division is to combat 
enemy propaganda immediately and directly by “nailing the lie” as soon 
as it is told. To do this it reviews transcripts of short wave broadcasts and 
provides a quick service to newspapers, radio networks and news maga- 
zines with the facts so that the enemy’s stories may be balanced off with 
the truth. 

By Staff Order 5 on October 3, all field services of the News Bureau 
and the Bureau of Public Inquiries (originally for the most part a con- 
solidation of the U.S. Information Service and field offices of OGR, but 
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now abolished) were amalgamated in a Field Operations Division of the 
News Bureau, which now supervises nearly all OWI field activities. The 
latter are conducted through 60 offices located in every part of the coun- 
try and controlling all information activities in the field for most OEM 
agencies. All regional news releases except those of the War and Navy 
Departments are cleared through these offices. 

Radio Bureau. The functions of the Radio Bureau involve the same 
basic duties of review, clearance and production as those of the News 
Bureau. In addition it has been necessary to set up an Allocations Divi- 
sion in the Bureau to control assignment of radio time to specific infor- 
mation programs, and an Industry Relations Division to maintain con- 
tacts and conduct negotiations with the radio industry. Most of the 
organization of the Operations Bureau of OFF was consolidated in the 
Radio Bureau, along with some personnel from OEM which had been 
operating in this field. Mr. Donald D. Stauffer, vice-president of the 


advertising firm of Ruthrauff and Ryan was named to succeed Mr. | 


Lewis as Bureau Chief on February 28. 

Motion Pictures Bureau. “The Bureau . . . will serve as the central 
point of contact between the motion-picture industry, theatrical and non- 
theatrical, and (the government) .. . will produce motion-pictures, 
and will review and approve all proposals for the production and distri- 
bution of motion pictures by Federal departments and agencies.” The 
motion picture work of OGR and OEM was consolidated. 

Mr. Mellett as Chief of the Motion Pictures Bureau is thus carrying 
on much of the work formerly assigned to him as Coordinator of Gov- 
ernment Films. He serves without compensation since he is also one of 
the President’s Administrative Assistants. 

Bureau of Publications and Graphics. This Bureau also operates 
within the provisions of OWI Regulation 1 as regards clearance of 
material in its field. The special function of central clearance of speeches 
by Department heads and all lower policy-forming officials, originally 
delegated to OFF by Presidential letter, is now performed by the Bu- 
reau of Publications and Graphics. The Bureau is also OWI’s principal 
liaison with the publishing and graphics industries and is responsible 
for distribution of all OWI printed matter except news releases. 

John R. Fleming, Deputy Director of OFF, is Chief of this bureau. 
Mr. Fleming is also Chairman of the Inter-Agency Publications Com- 
mittee which, pursuant to OWI Regulation 3, recommends to the Direc- 
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tor “the discontinuance, curtailment or modification of informational 
materials issued by (other) departments and agencies.” 

Special Operations Bureau. The main functions of this Bureau are 
(1) to handle all war information disseminated in the U.S. to the for- 
eign language press and radio; (2) to act as a central point of contact for 
the government with educational institutions; (3) to represent OWI in 
relations with organized groups in the United States. Originally the 
Bureau also managed “special events of a war-information nature” but 
by a memorandum from Mr. Cowles on November 2, its Special Events 
Division was abolished and its duties transferred to a Special Assistant 
to the Domestic Director. On October 3, by Staff Order, the Washington 
office of the Bureau of Public Inquiries (OWI version of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Service of OGR) was consolidated with the Bureau of Special 
Operations and made a division. 

In November what then remained of the old OGR Division of Press 
Intelligence, which had originally been merged in the Media Division 
of the Bureau of Intelligence, was also shifted to Special Operations. 
Chief of the Bureau is Mr. Lyman Bryson, professor of education at 
Columbia and director of education for CBS, who serves without 
compensation. 

Bureau of Intelligence. The organization and functions of this Bu- 
reau are described elsewhere in this magazine. Some of the problems 
involved in its relation to the rest of OWI, particularly the Domestic 
Branch, are suggested below. From the standpoint of personnel and 
expenditures it is the largest Bureau in the Domestic Branch (in Wash- 
ington). Mr. R. Keith Kane, formerly Assistant Director for Intelli- 
gence in OFF, is Bureau Chief. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH 


On the basis of the original organization under the COI, the Overseas 
Branch is now operating with a total personnel of over 2000 and budget 
allotments amounting to around $25,000,000, devoted, in Mr. Sherwood’s 
words, to “telling the world the story of America’s determination to 
fight this war through to total victory.” The proportion of money to 
personnel suggests the large expenses for other items than salaries. On 
December 17, the top side of the Branch was extensively reshuffled on 
paper and as this article goes to the editor, further changes have just been 
announced and more can be anticipated. The administrative detail has 
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been in a constant process of growth and flux and practice has not always 
corresponded with theory. The following description, together with the 
accompanying organization chart, has been taken from official docu- 
ments up to, but not including the Staff Order of February 109. 

Overseas Planning and Intelligence Board. Under the original 
Overseas organization the OPIB was the ultimate authority on U.S. pol- 
icy in psychological warfare. “It prepares directives, applicable to each 
country or target area, for the writing and programing staff . . . , con- 
sults and advises on over-all policies, reviews all proposed projects” and 
generally gives “assistance to the (Overseas) Director in planning, policy 
formulation, liaison, and supervision.” Under the Board is a staff of re- 
gional and strategic specialists. The membership consists of representa- 
tives of OWI, G-2, ONI, State Department and Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
meets daily. The staff order of February 19, provided for further investi- 
gation of Overseas organization, notably that of the intelligence and 
research functions. 

Deputies. The provisions of Staff Order 7 which relate to overseas 
operations, together with the reorganization of the Branch in accordance 
with these provisions on December 17, do not explicitly change the place 
of the OPIB in the OWI hierarchy but it appears that some shift in the 
primary exercising of control is envisaged. Staff Order 7, emphasizing 
the interdependence of overseas and domestic work, specifies that “all 
major policy proposals and program directives” of the Overseas Branch, 
“whether originating in OPIB or otherwise, . . . will be submitted to 
the War Information Board for review and approval.” Theoretically, the 
Board has always exercised this power of review, but, in practice this 
Order probably intended greater centralization of control than has yet 
developed. 

The position of the OPIB has been further confused by the creation 
of a system of Deputy Directors in the Overseas Branch. By memoran- 
dum from Mr. Davis and Mr. Sherwood on December 17, Joseph Barnes, 
Chief of what had previously been known as the Eastern Press and Radio 
Bureau, was named Associate Director of the Overseas Branch with 
responsibility for program administration in New York. Philip Hamblet, 
formerly an Assistant to the Director, OWI, was made Assistant Direc- 
tor for “coordination of overseas activities.” All of the remaining Bureau 
chiefs were promoted to Deputy Directorships as were some OWI mem- 
bers of OPIB and the Chief of the new British Division, viz: 
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Mr. Murray Brophy, Chief of the Communications Facilities Bu- 
reau and a former vice-president of CBS, was named Deputy Director 
for communications Facilities. Mr. Harold Guinzburg, who was presi- 
dent of the Viking Press before coming to OWI as Chief of the Outpost 
Bureau, was made Deputy Director for Recruitment and Training. Mr. 
Owen Lattimore, borrowed by the OWI from Chiang Kai-shek to serve 
as Chief of the Pacific Bureau, remained in the post but was also desig- 
nated as Deputy Director for Policy Application (Pacific Area). The 
Deputy for Operations Planning is Mr. Edward Stanley, former Chief 
of the Overseas Publications Bureau and before that an executive editor 
of the AP. 

Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Mr. James Warburg, Mr. Percy Winner 
and Mr. William D. Whitney remained as OWI members of the OPIB 
but were also named Deputies, respectively, for United Nations Liaison, 
Policy Application (Europe, Africa and Middle East), Field Operations, 
and (Chairman of) Central Intelligence Panel. 

The membership of the Overseas Planning and Intelligence Board 
now consists of ten OWI members, Messrs. Sherwood (Chairman), 
Whitney,* MacLeish (ex officio before resignation), Warburg, Barnes, 
Lattimore, Mowrer,* Stanley, Major C. A. H. Thomson (Secretary, 
Central Intelligence Panel), Jay Allen (now abroad for OWI) and 
representatives of State, War, and Navy. 

The creation of a British Division headed by Mr. Ferdinand Kuhn, 
Jr., Deputy Director for Information to Britain, was announced on 
January 29. Former Congressman Thomas H. Eliot represents this 
Division in London. 

Central Intelligence Panel. Located in Washington with branches 
in New York and San Francisco, this is roughly the Overseas equivalent 
of the Bureau of Intelligence and the principal source of research and 
analysis on target areas abroad. As now organized it represents an attempt 
at a systematized version of the staff functions performed under the 
OPIB, to which has been added most of the personnel doing the same 
type of work for the individual bureaus. 

New York Control Office. Organized on a regional basis, it “pro- 
vides the machinery” through which the total output from New York, 
through all media, is checked “for adherence to policy and . . . secur- 
ity.” Operating under the general supervision of the Associate Director 


* Resigned at time of February 19 reorganization. 
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it is set up to “ensure that all operations are in accord with general and 
regional policy directives.” Mr. Edd Johnson, formerly assistant city 
editor of the World-Telegram, heads this office. 

The News and Features Bureau was created on December 17 from 
units of the old Eastern Press and Radio Bureau and the Overseas Publi- 
cations Bureau. It “will have charge of all basic news, cable news, photo 
and feature activities.” Mr. Edward W. Barrett, former associate editor 
of Newsweek and Chief of the Overseas News Division of Eastern Press 
and Radio Bureau, is Chief. 

The Outpost Service Bureau “is responsible for providing those con- 
tinuing services required for the efficient operation of the individual 
outposts” (about thirty are in operation or planned). The memorandum 
of December 17 transferred the bulk of the Special Assignments Divi- 
sion of Overseas Publications to Outpost Service. It also centralized all 
overseas distribution and transportation in Outpost Service. James Linen, 
former advertising manager for Life, was promoted to Bureau Chief. 

The Bureau of Overseas Motion Pictures is responsible for all film 
matters designed for consumption in countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere, as well as for the production and overseas distribution of 
the Bureau’s own films. The Chief of this Bureau is Mr. Robert Riskin, 
former Hollywood producer and writer. 

The Radio Program Bureau was organized from the parts of East- 
ern Press and Radio dealing with shortwave production in New York. 
Mr. John Houseman, former vice-president of David O. Selznick’s pro- 
ductions and chief of the Program Division of Eastern Press and Radio, 
is Chief. 

The Pacific Bureau, under Mr. Lattimore, is in charge of all U.S. 
information and propaganda to the Pacific areas. 

The Communications Facilities Bureau, established originally under 
the COI, is authorized to “establish, operate and supervise all communi- 
cations facilities used by the Overseas Branch.” Its actions are governed 
by the broad policies of the Inter-Departmental Planning Committee on 
Wartime Communications, in which OWI, CIAA and the Federal 
Communications Commission are represented. Bureau Chief Brophy 
heads the staff of radio engineers and other technicians. 

Such is the organizational form within which the multiplex activi- 
ties are carried on. It is OWI’s task, not to tell the whole story as if no 
one else were also engaged, but to add the necessary supplements to the 
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autogenous contributions of the press, the radio, the films, and other 
channels of information. For the foreign world, OWI plays a more 
active role than at home, as measured by the fact that roughly three- 
fourths of its budget is for Overseas against roughly one-fourth for 
Domestic operations. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


Within OWI itself there are no less serious problems. When one 
considers the means available to the Creel Committee, and the new 
world of radio, both short and long-wave, and the developed role of the 
cinema, one might well have expected that the tasks would be somewhat 
novel. But even more than the changes in the technology of dissemina- 
tion, changes of thought and technique in the analysis and measure- 
ment of the effects of dissemination pose new problems. Many of the 
fundamentals of propaganda were well understood twenty-five years 
ago, but an enormous amount of thought has since been put into the 
subject, a minor profession has grown up around them, of which this 
journal is a symbol, and the accomplishments of our enemies have pro- 
voked fertile reconsiderations and new observations. 

These facts, with the changed relation of knowledge to action in 
this field which is thereby implied, are recognized in the establishment 
of the Bureau of Intelligence in the Domestic Branch, and in various 
details of organization for analysis and control in the Overseas Branch. 
At the higher level, however, the integration of the best methods of 
analysis to the development of policy, and the guidance of research by 
the demands of problems as set by policy makers, has not yet been estab- 
lished n a way to make the most modern training and knowledge fruit- 
ful. The sort of integrated filtration of intelligence materials to a focus 
at the policy level which a well organized general staff should accom- 
plish is suggested rather than achieved by the present relations of the 
Bureau of Intelligence to the Deputies and Assistant Directors. The 
chain of processes between the incoming masses of data on all phases of 
the war and of public opinion in all countries, and the strictly relevant 
and applicable end-products of analysis, ready for decisions for action, is 
often too attenuated, and sometimes broken by thrusting impossible 
burdens upon busy top officials. Similarly, the guidance of research and 
intelligence by the political insight of the policy maker is also attenuated 
and sometimes broken. Efficiency in terms of bulk of output is on a far 
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higher plane. Much of the output is also of high quality when measured 
against immediate objectives, such as selling bonds. And some, such as 
the release on the quality of planes turned out by Publications and 
Graphics, is altogether excellent, in its effect of substituting realism and 
clarity for obfuscation and confusion. 


OWI'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 


This leads, however, to one more observation, related to the differ- 
ences between the task of OWI and that of the Creel Committee. The 
earlier organization has been memorialized in the phrase, “Words that 
won the War.” It would seem to be an inescapable task of OWI, and one 
with which it will be charged and held responsible in later judgment, 
that the way in which America faces the realities of the modern world, 
with all the changes wrought by the last twenty years, and by the war 
itself, will be in part a product of the information given to the U.S. 
people now. In this OWI must operate not as a dictatorial Ministry of 
Propaganda, but only as the agency of a democratic government, supple- 
menting the work of a free press and other free media. 

At present, if one were to seek a simple statement even at cost of 
exaggeration, the writers’ view would be that OWI’s performance is still 
at the level where information is treated as a news problem, and intelli- 
gence is treated as a study of opinion. A broader vision of the situation, 
and of the scope of the function and responsibility of OWI within 
it, would involve broader conceptions of the objects of study and 
action. The everlasting danger of predominance of the means over the 
end would in this case take a general form in winning the war and par- 
tially or altogether losing the peace. To avoid this requires a recognition 
that information is only one factor in opinion, and that the opinion 
process is only a partial aspect of the political process. This in turn 
would pose for OWI a responsibility for ultimate as well as immediate 
consequences, a responsibility which it is not yet fully organized to meet. 
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FIGHTING WITH INFORMATION: 
OWI OVERSEAS 


By JOSEPH BARNES 


MEASURED IN terms of money spent, personnel, 
and scope of activities, the Overseas Branch is 
the more important by far of the two major 
operating branches of OWI. Joseph Barnes, the 
Deputy Director, Atlantic Operations, sets forth 
below the principal aims of our overseas infor- 
mational activities and describes the newly 
established administrative units which are seek- 
ing to realize those aims. 

Following his graduation from Harvard in 


1927, Mr. Barnes spent a year of study abroad, 
travelling primarily in France and in Russia. 
In 1931 he returned to Russia and for the next 
three years travelled extensively in Manchuria, 
China and Japan as a member of the staff of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. In 1937 he 
became associated with the New York Herald- 
Tribune and in 1940 and 1941 served as for- 
cign news editor. Last fall he accompanied 
Wendell Willkie on his trip around the world. 


“ PsycrotocicaL WARFARE, like “total war,” is a phrase that has been 
given to us by our enemies. The reality behind both phrases is not new 
to Americans. Some of the techniques of psychological warfare require 
skills in which Americans have led the world. But one common concept 
of psychological warfare—that of a war of words in which men’s loyal- 
ties and convictions are manipulated on a mass scale, and with controls 
which make falsehoods as effective as truths in influencing people—is 
an idea which belongs, at least in its modern formulation, to Hitler 
and Goebbels. And it can at least be argued that one of the significant 
Nazi achievements in psychological warfare has been their propagation 
of the phrase itself, and their conversion of many persons outside Ger- 
many to the belief that psychological warfare is some kind of technical 
magic done with mirrors. 

Something like this belief forms the basis of one of the three charges 
most frequently brought against the overseas propaganda of the United 
States Government since the war began. The charge is that our propa- 
ganda work has been too simple, too provincially American, and too 
deeply committed to using truth as a weapon with which to confuse 
our enemies and give heart to our friends. 

Until June 1942, overseas information work was in the jurisdiction 
of the Coordinator of Information. Since that date it has been the 
responsibility of the Overseas Operations Branch of the Office of War 
Information. It is certainly significant that at both times the word 
“information” has been used to describe the work. In Executive Order 
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9182, setting up the Office of War Information, the President recognized 
“the right of the American people and of all other peoples opposing the 
Axis aggressors to be truthfully informed about the war effort.” He 
further instructed the Office of War Information to “formulate and 
carry out, through the use of press, radio, motion picture and other 
facilities, information programs designed to facilitate the development 
of an informed and intelligent understanding, at home and abroad, 
of the status and progress of the war effort and of the war policies, 
activities and aims of the Government.” 

This assignment falls short of the mandate of the Nazi Propaganda 
ministerium. It does not rule out the techniques of “war of nerves.” 
Many of these are recognized to be necessary in modern war against an 
enemy experienced in their use. But it does rule out the technique of 
falsehood and much, if not all, of the strategy of terror. What this 
wording does is to assign to the Office of War Information an overall 
job, on the long pull, of telling the truth. 


INTELLIGENT USE OF TRUTH 


Most Americans are prepared to admit today that the truth, in 
international communications, is something elastic. Most of them 
expect, for example, that this country’s overseas propaganda will not 
concentrate in wartime on threats of strikes in airplane factories, or on 
ration difficulties, or on domestic political quarrels. They expect instead 
an effective, intelligent presentation to the world of the strength of 
America, in men and resources, and they expect that if enough people 
abroad, both our friends and our enemies, are shown the truth about this 
country, it will shorten the war. 

For better or worse, the Office of War Information has worked 
from the start to meet this expectation. There are some factors beyond 
its control which by themselves might have forced its work to take this 
line. The United States is relatively far from the target areas of its 
propaganda, and selectivity of propaganda aim decreases with distance. 
Short-wave radio transmitters in this country, for example, include up 
to a dozen different countries in a single beam, and all evidence shows 
that European short-wave listening audiences are highly polylingual. 
This alone would make it difficult for the Office of War Information, 
even if it chose to do so, to tell sharply contradictory stories to—say— 
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the Hungarians and the Rumanians. Political warfare by adroit false- 
hood has been easier for the Nazis. 

It was, however, not this problem of distance, nor the relative 
inexperience of Americans in European politics, nor the hunger of 
much of the foreign world for hard, cold news, nor any particular 
moral squeamishness which determined the Office of War Information 
to work out an American form of political warfare in which truth 
would be its chief weapon. It was, judging by the debates which the 
question has provoked for more than a year, rather the belief that a 
democratic society with a free press and a fighting belief in freedom 
could only weaken itself by adopting the patterns and the tricks or even 
the definition of Fascist psychological warfare. 


“THE VOICE OF AMERICA” 


A second postulate of the overseas work of the Office of War 
Information is that it should concentrate on giving volume and tone 
and meaning to The Voice of America. For a nation with large numbers 
of foreign-born citizens and recent refugees, this decision has been a 
difficult one to defend in every case, and it has apparently caused almost 
as much sharp disagreement as the decision to stick to the truth in 
propaganda. The reasons behind the decision are equally pragmatic. 

The generation since the war of 1914-18, it may be argued, has 


changed the attitude of Europeans toward America in at least two im- 


portant respects. America itself has become, in their minds, big and 
powerful and impressive on a far greater scale than in 1917. And the 
feelings of many Europeans toward their own co-nationals living in 
the United States have become more mixed and more strained. 

The first point needs little arguing. Its best illustration has been 
the line adopted by the Nazi propagandists to their own people since 
Pearl Harbor. They have said they would finish the war before the 
United States could mobilize. They have said they would prevent 
American men and supplies by submarine warfare from ever becoming 
effective in theaters of action. They have said that if the United States 
did win the war it would turn Europe over to the Bolsheviks. They have 
said other things. But not even the Nazis have yet tried to tell the people 
of Europe that the United States—the land of unlimited possibilities 
to which so many living Europeans at one time or another have thought 
of emigrating—was not strong enough to win the war. 
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While The Voice of America has gained in its acceptance-value 
abroad, the voices of refugees and immigrants have become temporarily 
less effective, probably, than at any time in the last generation. Many 
nations in Europe have lived through years of violent indoctrination 
against minority groups which emigrated to the United States. In many 
countries the rise of Fascist regimes severed the normal flow of com- 
munication between relatives here and abroad. Finally, there is in the 
minds of many Germans and Italians a deep reserve against advice or 
information given them by even their own countrymen who, in the 
United States, do not face the same grim alternatives of defeat or sur- 
render which are faced by those who stayed at home. 

So the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information has tried 
to cash in on the imponderable assets of The Voice of America. Its most 
effective radio programs—those which have elicited most response in 
one form or another—use this phrase, followed by the phrase: “one of 
the United Nations.” American short-wave transmitters have also been 
put regularly at the service of the other United Nations. Many of them 
make daily broadcasts to their home countries, in which they speak not 
as “the voice of America,” but as “the voice of Jugoslavia” or “the voice 
of Norway.” But the information sent abroad directly by the Office of 
War Information, under its own name, has been consistently American 
in tone and approach. 


ALIGNMENT WITH OUR FOREIGN POLICY ESSENTIAL 


Finally, there has been a third general directive under which the 
Office of War Information has worked out its overseas services. This 
is the injunction, explicit and implicit, to all radio script or leaflet 
writers to stay carefully inside the limit of official United States foreign 
policy. To some critics, this has seemed an act of abdication in the field 
of psychological warfare. 

Again, it is the Nazi model which has shaped, in too many quarters, 
popular thinking about propaganda. A recent discussion of the overseas 
work of the OWI (Fortune, March 1943) attacked the American propa- 
ganda line for failing to tell the Poles what their frontiers will look like 
after the war or the Hungarians where they are going to get the in- 
creased land they want. Similarly, other criticisms have been based 
on the failure of OWI propaganda to come out flatly for a republic in 
Italy, for Indian freedom, for a Zionist Palestine, for an Arab Palestine, 
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for a restoration of the Hapsburgs and for several dozen other causes 
on which the government of the United States has taken no position. 

Many of these criticisms give grounds for suspicion that under the 
general plea for a more free-swinging approach to psychological warfare 
there may lurk an ulterior motive. In one instance, however, this is 
not the case. There is little doubt that a concrete program of the war 
aims of the United Nations might prove to be psychological dynamite 
in the minds of people in Europe and Asia. There is equally little doubt 
that no such concrete program—something going beyond either the 
Atlantic Charter or the United Nations Charter—is available at present 
to our overseas propaganda. 

The Office of War Information has met this situation, probably, in 
the only ways it could. First, it has spread as widely as it could the 
speeches of United Nations leaders which point to, if they do not 
actually document, a detailed agreement on war aims. Second, it has 
tried to match all talk of American power—“The United States does 
not lose wars”—with reiteration of American idealism and lack of 
aggressive motives—“The United States does not loot after its vic- 
tories.” Finally, it has concentrated on the long, daily, twenty-four hour 
grind of telling the world about the war, through every medium it 
could command. Regionalization of specialists and directives has been 
used to make certain that this telling of the truth is in the words, and 
accents, and idioms of both speech and thought that are most intel- 
ligible to each separate foreign country. With every story of American 
war mobilization or production, there is a way of telling it which will 
convince some particular audience that our words are heralds equally 
of overwhelming power and of a disinterested desire to end the war 
with conditions which will make a real peace possible. The regional 
specialists of the Office of War Information have still much to learn 
about the techniques which will make this telling more effective. But 
they will learn these techniques inside the terms of reference laid 
down by the Government of the United States in setting up an informa- 
tion service to the foreign world—that the truth is mighty and shall 


prevail. 
THE DIRECTOR OF OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


The Director of Overseas Operations, Robert E. Sherwood, is 
charged with the responsibility of planning and carrying out an over-all 
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propaganda warfare program for the United States Government out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. He is aided in this task by a Deputy 
Director in charge of Psychological Warfare Policy (James Warburg) 
and a Deputy Director in Charge of United Nations Information 
Policy (Ferdinand Kuhn). Attached to the Directors’ immediate office 
is an Assistant Director for Administration (Philip C. Hamblet) who 
handles matters of administrative management. 

Long-range plans, regional directives and daily guidances—the 
target information on which all overseas work is based—are cleared 
through the Director’s office in such a way as to make sure that they 
stem from operations themselves and at the same time are coordinated 
as between the several foreign regions to which propaganda is addressed 
and with the work of the fighting services and other government 
agencies. 

Besides the Director and his two policy deputies, there are Regional 
Chiefs whose primary concern is this coordination. The Director’s 
office also includes an Operations Liaison Officer (Edward Stanley) 
and a Field Representative (Lt. Col. Ben Stern, USMC) whose duties 
are concerned largely with the work of foreign outposts. 

The following outposts are already in operation: Australia: Sydney; 
China: Chungking; Egypt: Cairo; Alaska: Anchorage; Eritrea: 
Asmara; British Isles: London, Dublin; Gold Coast: Accra; Hawaii: 
Honolulu; Iceland: Reykjavik; Iraq: Baghdad; India: New Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi; Lebanon-Syria: Beirut; Nigeria: Lagos; 
North Africa: Algiers, Casablanca, Oran; Russia: Kuibyshev; Spain: 
Madrid; South Africa: Johannesburg; Sweden: Stockholm; Switzer- 
land: Berne; Turkey: Istanbul. 

Offices now in process of creation are: Alaska: Juneau; Australia: 
Noumea, Brisbane, Melbourne, Radio Station; China: Kunming, 
Chengtu, Kweiliu, Sien; India: Colombo, Madras; Iran: Teheran; New 
Zealand: Wellington, Auckland; North Africa: Dakar, Tunis; Pales- 
tine: Jerusalem; South Africa: Capetown; Spain: Barcelona. 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


To aid the Director of Overseas Operations in formulating policy, 
developing programs and supervising operation, seven regional divi- 
sions are set up as follows: 
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Chief, Region I—Ferdinand Kuhn 
(Subregions: United Kingdom and Eire; Australia and New 
Zealand; India; South Africa) 

Chief, Region II—Percy Winner 
(Subregions: France and Belgium; North Africa; Italy; Spain and 
Portugal ) 

Chief, Region II1]—Douglas Miller 
(Subregions: Germany and Austria; Holland and Switzerland) 

Chief, Region IV—Bjarne Braatoy 
(Subregions: Norway and Denmark; Sweden; Finland and the 
Baltic States) 

Chief, Region V—Robert Parker (until his return to Ankara) 
(Subregions: Turkey and Greece; Czechoslovakia; Poland and 
Jugoslavia; Hungary; Rumania and Bulgaria) 

Chief, Region VI—( Vacant) 

(Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon) 

Chief, Region VII—George Taylor 

(Subregions: Japan, China, Indonesia, Philippines) 


The chief of each regional division is responsible for: 


(a) Developing and keeping current (within the framework of 
the over-all directives of the Planning Board) regional policy directives 
for the control of all OWI work affecting his region. 

(b) For his region, seeing to it that there is developed and kept 
current, by the various operational bureaus and outposts, a detailed 
production plan aimed at meeting defined objectives and involving all 
media of communication. 

(c) Obtaining a current check on execution of plans and directives 
for his region from the Atlantic and Pacific Deputy Directors and from 
the outposts in his region. 

(d) Presenting proposed policies and programs for his region at 
staff conferences, as hereinafter provided, for coordination with other 
regional policies and programs and presenting to the Overseas Planning 
Board, when requested, proposed policies and programs for his region. 

(e) Conferring at regular intervals with the Atlantic and Pacific 
Deputy Directors to assure a common understanding of the policies 
and programs approved for his region by the Director. 

(f) Keeping constantly in touch with the Outpost representatives 
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in his region; seeing to it that programs are developed to meet the 
needs of such outposts; cooperating with other officers (especially the 
Chief of the Outpost Service Bureau) to make certain that outpost 
needs are met on time; recruiting and training outpost personnel, and 
following-through, for the Director, on all operational messages to 
and from the outposts in this region. 

(g) Cooperating with the Central Intelligence Panel to the end 
that all intelligence materials meet the policy and program require- 
ments of his region. 

(h) Maintaining the closest working relations with the appropriate 
officials of other Federal agencies and representatives of foreign govern- 
ments in order to coordinate the work of his region with the relevant 
activities of other agencies; whenever possible this should be done 
through the existing contacts established by OWI Domestic and Over- 
seas officials. 

(i) Supervising the work of his immediate staff. 


ATLANTIC OPERATIONS 


Atlantic Operations are under the direction of a Deputy Director, 
(Joseph Barnes) and his assistant (Louis G. Cowan) and have their 
headquarters in New York City. Attached immediately to the office of 
this Deputy is a control office (Edd Johnson, Chief) which provides 
the machinery through which control is exercised over the total output 
of the New York office, be it live or transcribed radio programs, news 
services, still photos, publications, motion pictures or other media. The 
control office is organized on a regional basis so as to aid the Deputy to 
plan, produce and coordinate all radio news, motion pictures and other 
operations in accordance with regional directives and specific regional 
needs, and in order to be in a position to insure that all operations are 
in accord with general and regional policy directives. The work in 
Atlantic Operations is divided among four bureaus: Radio Program, 
Motion Picture, Publications, and News and Features. A brief statement 
on the work of these bureaus follows: 


OVERSEAS RADIO BUREAU 


Under the Radio Program Bureau (John Houseman, Chief) is the 
programming of a constantly expanding number of transmitter hours 
serviced by commercial stations and to an ever-increasing degree by the 
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Office of War Information. This has been true since March 1942, when 
the OWI began to broadcast six and one quarter hours each day in the 
four major languages. During April nine daily transmissions were 
added; in May eight more were added. An increase of nineteen hours 
came in June and fifteen more in August. Broadcasts are now conducted 
in twenty-four languages to the extent of almost 6,000 transmissions a 
week. There has been a gradual departure from the original plan of 
straight news and feature pattern to include in some cases woman’s 
shows, labor shows and anti-jamming programs. Programs relayed 
through medium wave transmitters located nearer the enemy play an 
increasingly important part in the work of this bureau, as do recordings 
prepared in New York and shipped to outposts abroad for local use. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


The Motion Picture Bureau (Robert Riskin, Chief) produces for 
dissemination abroad newsreels which include the best features of those 
made by the leading American companies and prepares commentaries 
and synchronizations in a dozen different languages. It also produces 
short films on specific subjects, both in color and in black and white, 
requiring not only the use of existing films but also the shooting of new 
material. It selects and prepares for mobile units the films for use in 
remote areas. Motion pictures have an obvious propaganda potency. 
They have a longer life than the spoken word and have more authen- 
ticity. They are an important weapon in the battle of political warfare. 


PUBLICATIONS BUREAU 


The function of the Publications Bureau (John Hackett, Chief) can 
be simply stated. It is the production of printed material in all its forms. 
This central function includes certain closely related corollary func- 
tions, such as the preparation of pictures and plates for printing abroad; 
book excerpting and reviewing; the development of light-weight print- 
ing equipment and the preparation and packaging of special items such 
as powdered soup, tea, soap, dehydrated foods, which carry a simple 
message of hope. 

The Bureau has various sections, one of which does the editorial 
work on Victory, a colored picture magazine, and another which pre- 
pares a small digest magazine called USA. 

A Printing Section is responsible for the physical production of all 
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forms of printed material, taking finished layouts from an Art Section 
and supervising composition in foreign languages. 


OVERSEAS NEWS AND FEATURE BUREAU 


The News and Feature Bureau (Edward Barrett, Chief) is the 
arsenal that supplies most of the ammunition to the fighting arms of 
America’s propaganda warfare campaign. Through its Basic News Divi- 
sion the Bureau furnishes all news used by cable and by short-wave 
radio—the long range artillery of America’s political warfare. 

Through its Cable Wireless Division, it feeds out to every corner 
of the globe a daily file of news which attempts, by the accuracy and 
factual reliability of its dispatches, to bring home to tens of millions of 
foreign people the inevitability of a speedy United Nations victory. 

Through its Feature Division, the Bureau disseminates by air mail 
stories of Americans and their Allies, of their consecration to the common 
task of winning the war, and their common plans for a better world, 
telling in pictures and texts the message of why we are fighting. 
Through its Picture Division, the Bureau carries to people who know 
little of the real America the story of what this nation is. 

The basic directive of the News and Feature Bureau, as of all units 
of the Overseas Operations Branch of the Office of War Information, is 
that simple truth, offered in a friendly spirit, is the best of all possible 
propaganda. As of February 1943, it had disseminated to literally every 
country of the world, save the Americas, more than two million words 
and more than 200,000 pictures which regularly found their way into 
more than 3,500 publications and spread their message through un- 
counted leaflets, through radio broadcasts abroad, and through numer- 
ous underground channels. 


PACIFIC OPERATIONS 


Pacific Operations are also in charge of a Deputy Director (Owen 
Lattimore). The work closely follows the pattern which has been out- 
lined for Atlantic Operations. Its headquarters is in San Francisco, 
where it prepares and produces the programs of the Overseas Branch 
directed at the Far East, Australia, Honolulu and Alaska. The facilities 
of Pacific Operations provide our major direct communciation with 
China, with Australia and New Zealand, and with the Japanese enemy. 
It has three basic objectives—to wage psychological warfare against 
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Japan and other Axis powers, to send vital information to our Allies 
and armed forces in the Pacific area, and to assure the people of the 
lands occupied by the Japanese, particularly the Philippine Islands, that 
we shall never stop fighting until their full liberation is achieved. 


THE OUTPOST SERVICE BUREAU 


The Outpost Service Bureau (James Linen, Chief) is responsible 
for providing those continuing services required for the efficient opera- 
tion of the individual outposts. Included are responsibility for the 
financial management, budgeting, transportation abroad of individuals, 
materials and equipment, and provision for all administrative services 
for the outposts. 

In the fulfillment of these responsibilities the Chief of the Outpost 
Service Bureau, while administratively responsible to the Director of 
Overseas operations, works directly with the Regional Chiefs in seeing 
that the plans and programs of each are facilitated. The Bureau is re- 
sponsible for aiding the Regional Chiefs also in recruiting anc training 
personnel for outpost work. 

The Radiophoto Division of the Outpost Service Bureau is not con- 
fined only to the transmission and processing of news pictures and 
facsimile material. It is also an operation making possible distribution 
for presentation overseas of information by virtually all visible media. 
It runs and services, for example, mobile units to show the masses of the 
African continent, the Near East and India documentary and educa- 
tional films produced or especially edited by the Motion Picture Bureau. 

The whole tempo of the overseas program, apart from radio, will 
depend in the months to come on how quickly and regularly the OWI 
is able to transport the human and technical means of achieving its aim. 
Transportation, therefore, is not an incidental problem but a major one. 
Its problems are complicated by the necessity of gearing its activities to 
the changes made necessary by the progress of the war. 


OVERSEAS BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


The purpose of the Overseas Bureau of Research and Analysis 
(Eugene Katz, Chief) is to assure a systematic and orderly processing 
of intelligence information, to exploit thoroughly a variety of intelli- 
gence sources, and to collect, analyze, and collate intelligence informa- 
tion for operational and policy purposes. The Bureau provides intelli- 
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gence to aid operations by supplying background material, and it aids 
the planning deputies and regional chiefs in the formulation of policy 
decisions. 

THE COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES BUREAU 


The foundation of any organization engaged in propaganda war- 
fare is an effective and flexible system of communications. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the Communications Facilities Bureau (Murry Brophy, 
Chief) to provide the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information 
with such a system—a world-wide network of communications which 
will carry the voice of America through radio and the written word, 
through cable and wireless, to every important propaganda target 
throughout the world. 

Today, when the speed of modern communications means that 
events themselves and their impact on public opinion are almost simul- 
taneous, a fighting nation must have fast communications if it is to play 
any part in the war of ideas which is being fought at the same time as 
the military war. The United States started this war as unprepared in 
this as in any other aspect of modern war. Progress has been made, but 
both Japan and Germany are still far better equipped with short-wave 
radio transmitters, for example, than the United States. 

The Communications Facilities Bureau advises the Director on all 
matters pertaining to communications; it surveys the adequacy of radio 
coverage to world areas and puts into effect technical phases of provid- 
ing adequate coverage; it passes on the technical details of communica- 
tions facilities used or to be used by the Overseas Branch. It works with 
the Federal Communications Commission and private communications 
companies in developing communications, new facilities, rate tariffs, 
and in other matters. 


The main job of the Overseas Operations Branch of the OWI has 
been to provide the means by which this country can tell its story to the 
world at war. This is still its main job. To give volume and carrying 
power to The Voice of America, however, is for the United States as a 
nation fighting for survival only the beginning of another job. This 
will be the shaping and reshaping of the story to be told, now and when 
victories start to pile up and when our enemies unconditionally sur- 
render. This latter job, in a democracy, is one which belongs to the 
whole government and the whole people. 





VOICE OF AMERICA: | 
THE OVERSEAS RADIO BUREAU 


By LEONARD CARLTON 


BETWEEN this world war and the last, radio 
came of age. In many respects it is one of 
the most important weapons of modern psy- 
chological warfare. What use are we making 
of it? Have we taken full advantage of its 
potentialities? To what extent are our foreign 
broadcasts having the desired effect? 

Mr. Carlton is chief of the program prepa- 


ration division of the Overseas Operations 
Branch of OWI. He is on leave from the 
New York Post where for four years he held 
the position of radio editor. An author and 
former European correspondent for a number 
of newspapers in this country, he describes 
in this article the role American radio is 
playing overseas. 








=—— hours a day, seven days a week, the Office of War In- 
formation sends the Voice of America to the peoples of the world. That 
voice speaks twenty-four languages, but no matter what the language 
used, the message is the message of the United States. The very phrase 
Voice of America has become the over-all trademark of the Overseas 
Branch radio operations. 

Short wave transmissions from the United States have tripled since 
Pearl Harbor. At that time, international radio was entirely in the hands 
of privately owned and programmed stations—NBC, CBS, General 
Electric, The Crosley Corporation, the World-Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation. Government production of radio programs began in January 
1942, when the Office of the Coordinator of Information produced its 
first broadcasts for retransmission in London over the long and medium 
wave stations of the British Broadcasting Corporation. The rate of 
growth may be estimated by comparing production as of February 1, 


1942, when seven programs were produced each week, with production 


a year later, when 2,682 programs each week were produced. 

In the spring and summer of 1942 lease arrangements were con- 
cluded for several short wave transmitters—the Crosley Corporation’s 
transmitter in Cincinnati and a number of low-power, common carriers. 
When, in July, the overseas radio work of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Information was taken over by the newly organized Office of War 
Information, more common carriers were leased for OWl-originated 
programs. By September 1942, OWI radio programs were being broad- 
cast over seven transmitters under government lease and were being 
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fed to a number of the privately owned stations, for a total of 458 trans- 
mission hours per week—5o per cent of the United States total. In 
November, with the North African invasion impending, lengthy nego- 
tiations with the privately-owned short wave stations were concluded, 
and the OWI became responsible for the entire overseas output of Amer- 
ican radio. NBC and CBS have continued to produce their own pro- 
grams, under general supervision by the OWI, but retaining the large 
value of their accumulated experience. 

OWI was faced with the necessity of obtaining rapidly, from 
dozens of sources, hundreds of employees who had never worked to- 
gether before, and who had no common concept of the type of program 
America should broadcast. The welding together of these diverse ele- 
ments into smooth-functioning, organized language units, units with a 
common American point of view and a common American approach, 
was one of OWI’s first responsibilities. 

We have had to recognize the fact that in our most important 
audiences the great hunger is for very hard, factual news. Even our best 
friends in occupied lands distrust “propaganda,” and many of them 
have made known that distrust to us quite clearly. They want informa- 
tion, hard news—the true account of what is going on, even when the 
news is unpleasant. American short wave radio, therefore, insists upon 
truth in its news as well as in the commentaries which are based upon 
the news. Such bitter pills as Pearl Harbor have been presented without 
apology. 

Along with this insistence upon truth, there has been a continuous 
search for interesting and vigorous methods of presentation. A multi- 
voice technique developed by the Overseas Branch has been an innova- 
tion in international radio. Yankee Doodle is used as a theme for all 
shows. Special programs, such as the pick-up from New York’s City 
Hall of the reception given French sailors from the battleship Richelieu 
and the cruiser Montcalm—this produced with a running commentary 
in French—gives variety to the normal pattern of broadcasts. 


THREE TYPES OF RADIO ACTIVITY 


Three basic types of programming have been developed by the Over- 
seas Branch. The first, which absorbed most of the energy and activity 
of all sections for the first year, was the orthodox short wave operation— 
the beaming out on high frequencies of radio programs in many lan- 
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guages for reception on short wave receiving sets. During the latter part 
of the first year of operation two new types of programming have be- 
come increasingly important. One is relay broadcasting, or the trans- 
mission of short wave programs from the United States to be picked up 
and rebroadcast via medium wave stations in all parts of the world. 
This type of operation continues to expand. Finally, the OWI is engaged 
in producing recorded programs which are sent to Outposts abroad by 
ship and by plane for broadcast on local medium wave stations in allied 
and neutral lands. 

Today OWI transmits from the United States continuously— 
twenty-four hours a day to Europe and Africa alone—programs in 
twenty-four different languages, over twenty-one short wave transmit- 
ters. The coordination of all American short wave transmitters was made 
possible by the November, 1942, lease agreement with private stations, 
which was followed by the establishment of five basic program patterns, 
each of which is a combination of the best possible facilities available to 
serve specific service areas. 

A basic European beam transmits programs in English, German, 
French and Italian. A second pattern broadcasts completely in French; 
another—a Mediterranean service—Spanish and Portuguese. Another 
pattern is used primarily for broadcasts to Central Europe and the Near 
East. Finally, a pattern is beamed on Scandinavian countries from the 
stations found to be the most effective in Northern Europe. 

Programs are also beamed to North Africa and rebroadcast over 
local radio stations there. A service goes to Australia from the eastern 
United States. Many programs, of course, are intended primarily for 
American troops overseas. Following his return from Guadalcanal 
recently, General Vandergrift spoke of the appreciation of men in the 
South Pacific for the troop shows, and for the OWI “Marine Program” 
in particular. 


HOW GREAT AN AUDIENCE FOR OUR SHORT WAVE? 


There is little doubt that the Voice of America on short wave has in 
many areas found a genuine audience. Although the war keeps tightly 
sealed many of the channels through which information on listening 
would ordinarily come, data has been obtained on audience reaction in 


many areas. 
Evidence is available that reception is good in France. Ever since 
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France fell, letters have been coming in regularly to American short 
wave stations, and during the last six months more have gotten through 
than ever before. These letters indicate that the American message is 
clearly and eagerly received. US signals seems to have greater strength 
and clarity in certain important target areas than those of the BBC. BBC 
medium wave is jammed so intensively that only the western portion 
of France is consistently covered. The position of American radio in 
France, therefore, was particularly important in connection with the 
events in French North Africa on and after November 7. The day after 
the American invasion of North Africa, a Berne correspondent of the 
New York Times reported, “In France American broadcasts are 
listened to day and night and it is certain a great impression has been 
made.” 

The tone of warnings broadcast by Vichy to the people of France 
against listening to American short wave is another indication of recep- 
tion in metropolitan France. On February 7 the New York Times re- 
ported from Berne that “American and British broadcasts continue to 
be the dread of the Vichy Government.” Short wave radio, of course, can 
be counted on to reach a much larger audience than that which listens 
directly to the broadcasts themselves. By leaflet and by word of mouth, 
news is spread rapidly after it has been heard by key persons. This is 
evidenced by an examination of French underground newspapers, 
which show the use the French make of American short wave radio. 
Practically all of those who helped American troops land in North 
Africa, for example, had heard news broadcast by the American radio, 
although the total of those who listened directly was probably not large. 

Reception data from Spain is not as impressive as from France, but 
in the past six months a considerable improvement has been observed, 
apparently as a result of the inauguration of a new set of transmitters 
designed for the Iberian Peninsula. The signal is now strong. 

The paucity of information about reception in Germany and Italy 
is not surprising in view of the tight stoppage of all channels of com- 
munication with the peoples of those countries. Evidence of German 
and Italian reaction comes mainly from their own broadcasts. These 
show an increased anger and annoyance which rose noticeably after the 
American landings in North Africa. These radio reactions were not 
always short-waved for the outside world to hear but were often broad- 
cast domestically to the German and Italian peoples. It is logical to as- 
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sume that the Axis would not go to the trouble of attacking our pro 
grams, and thereby advertising them, if there were not evidence that we 
are being heard. The US signal is strong in Switzerland, where there is 
a growing audience of American radio listeners. Evidently, therefore, our 
programs are there for the neighboring Germans and Italians to hear. 
And they are heard—for even from the heart of the Axis some fine let- 
ters have been received. 

Scandinavia is one of the most difficult regions to serve, as atmos- 
pheric conditions and some enemy interference affect our efforts. Never- 
theless, letters from listeners indicate that America has an audience in 
Scandinavia which can hear us even on low-powered sets with fair 
regularity except in periods of severe atmospheric difficulties. 

The Voice of America penetrates deep into enemy and occupied 
territory in Central Europe and into the Near East. Because so much of 
Europe is a sealed Nazi prison, not too much specific information has 
come to New York headquarters about reception and reaction in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania and Bulgaria. Again there are general reports 
which indicate that the Voice of America has played a role. Travelers 
reaching America and England from these areas say that the Voice of 
America has an audience. Central European newspapers and radio sta- 
tions frequently find it necessary to try to refute what the American 
radio has said. And out of this European prison occasional letters find 
their way to tell us the same thing. From the Near East have come 
encouraging words of improved reception—in Egypt, Syria, the Persian 
Gulf. Turkey seems to have little difficulty in listening to the Voice of 
America except in periods of severe atmospheric disturbance. 

Information on other points around the world is encouraging. 
Central Africa and the Island of Madagascar hear us very well, and a 
new South African transmission is designed to allow the OWI to send a 
signal into the Union of South Africa strong enough to be relayed over 
the South African Broadcasting Corporation networks. Letters received 
from American troops stationed in India indicate that reception there 
is improving and that rebroadcasts over local Indian stations are a 
possibility. 


RELAY BROADCASTING 


The rebroadcast, or relay broadcasting, makes it possible for mass 
audiences overseas to get American programs on their own medium 
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wave radios. Short wave programs from the United States are picked up 
by a foreign station which then rebroadcasts the programs to its regular 
listeners—just as our own networks bring us relayed programs from 
London, for example, almost as clearly as the programs produced in 
New York studios. The first of the OWI programs of this type cele- 
brated its first anniversary on January 28. On that day in 1942, BBC in 
London picked up special programs in German, French and Italian and 
rebroadcast them to the continent of Europe over seven of its transmit- 
ters. Today London takes from OWI and rebroadcasts into Europe eight 
daily programs in English, French, German, Italian, Polish and Finnish. 
On special occasions, such as the November 7 invasion of French North 
Africa, OWI has relayed to Europe a large volume of special material 
relating to the events at hand. 

Technically, the quality of the relay has been found excellent. The 
signal to London has such quality and clarity that even Cairo can pick 
up and rebroadcast the daily English language Voice of America. Re- 
cordings made of American programs in the British Isles and Algiers 
show that under ordinary atmospheric conditions US transmissions come 
through with almost no distortion and excellent volume. Present plans 
call for a 300 per cent increase in the OWI London rebroadcast schedule. 
The Voice of America is soon expected to go, in their languages, to 
Sweden, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Greece, Spain and Portugal. 

Since the invasion of North Africa, OWI has built up extensive 
relay operations in that area, sending out American programs over 
North African stations. Charles Collingwood, CBS correspondent in 
North Africa, on one of his broadcasts in late December, spoke of 
OWI’s “big job” of dealing with “the business of acquainting North 
Africa with what has been going on in the last two years.” North 
Africa may become a central clearing point for an extensive service of 
United States medium and short wave broadcasts into all countries of 
Southern Europe, the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Leopoldville station in Belgian Equatorial Africa has been 
another relay point for American programs, which are picked up daily 
and rebroadcast not only for Central and North Africa, but for metro- 
politan France as well. In Australia our troops get programs of news 
commentary and features through rebroadcast by the Australian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Trinidad now relays a special program being sent 
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into the Caribbean area. Such widely separated places as South Africa, 
Iceland and Bombay may soon hear rebroadcasts of the Voice of 
America. 


“ANSWERING YOU” 


By a slightly different type of relay, one of the major OWI program 
series was launched in mid-October. This is a series of programs known 
as “Answering You,” designed to clarify conceptions about America 
and Americans held by the citizens of allied and neutral lands. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation last autumn began supplying 
OWI with questions asked by Englishmen from all walks of life—ques- 
tions on every phase of American life and culture. On October 23, the 
Overseas Branch produced the first of the “Answering You” series. The 
program answered some of those questions, directly naming the cit- 
izens who had asked them. The series is heard at a peak hour over the 
BBC’s domestic network for the entertainment of the British people. 
Interest is indicated by an audience report showing that 12.1 per cent 
of the English adult civilian population listened. A similar series of pro- 
grams was started in February for the Australian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. Called in to answer the questions of our foreign listeners on these 
series have been such persons as Clifton Fadiman, George Gallup, Henry 
Kaiser, John Gunther, Geoffrey Parsons, Publisher W. W. Waymack of 
the Des Moines Register & Tribune, Carl Van Doren, Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Margaret Mead and Dorothy Kenyon. A series of the same kind 
has been started in Arabic, and others are projected for Turkey and 
Sweden. 


RECORDED PROGRAMS FOR OUTPOST USE 


The second of the new types of programming developed by the 
OWI has been in the field of recorded Outpost broadcasts. These are 
shipped abroad in the form of platters for use on local stations in allied 
and neutral lands. The preparation of recorded programs for broadcast 
on medium wave stations has become an increasingly important activ- 
ity during the past half year. Since October the Outpost Division of the 
Program Bureau has sent platters in English, Persian, Turkish, Afri- 
kaans, Arabic, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, German, Swedish, French 
and Icelandic to various points from which those audiences may be 


reached. 
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As Outpost programs are able to reach large audiences listening on 
their own small radio sets to their home stations, they are a particularly 
important medium for the projection of America. Through them, 
friendly and neutral nations can be told about the American people and 
their institutions, their music and their general attitude on the war and 
the post-war world. These programs, because they are our radio ambassa- 
dors to so many people, are produced according to the best standards of 
American radio. Because they are not subject to the mechanical limita- 
tions imposed by short wave radio (fading, atmospherics and jamming), 
Outpost programs can be more subtle and can use emotional techniques 
which are of limited usefulness in other phases of international radio. 
The Outpost Division also sends abroad recorded music made by the 
standard American companies in the field. 

Phases of the American scene are presented in words and music in a 


number of series. One series tells the story of the states of the Union, their 


industries, people, songs and general outlook. Musical programs, prin- 
cipally of popular, semi-classical and folk music, are widely used. There 
is a weekly “Art Review” in Afrikaans. To Arabic countries, Outpost 
sends records of their countrymen in America. A wide variety of English 
language series—“Profiles of American Leaders,” “At the Source,” “Eye- 
witness Reports,” “This is the U.S.A.,” and an “American Rivers” series 
—are also extensively used in translation. Interviews with students of 
Turkish nationality in America, women’s programs, and Hollywood 
interviews are sent to Turkey. To Sweden the Outpost Division sends 
messages from Swedish Americans, and a weekly report from Minnesota. 

These are typical of the recorded Outpost programs sent overseas 
for foreign audiences. The Outpost Division also prepares programs for 
American armed forces overseas and makes available for army use 
recordings of American network and specially produced programs. The 
pioneer in this field, a program enjoyed by American fighting men 
throughout the world, is the daily half-hour “News from Home” show. 
This is beamed to all parts of the world several times a day. It features 
news, gossip, personal messages to the soldiers, and music. In general, its 
aim is to keep the American fighting man informed in detail of the kind 
of America which is supporting him at home. A special “Tell It to the 
Marines” program, inaugurated at the request of the marines on Guadal- 
canal, is broadcast five times weekly to the Southwest Pacific, and a daily 
navy program is broadcast for our men afloat. 
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A NEW FIELD FOR AMERICAN RADIO 


International radio operations were, by and large, a new field of 
endeavor for the United States. By contrast, Great Britain this year cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its international radio service, and Ger- 
many conducted elaborate short wave propaganda experimentation as 
early as 1933. American domestic radio had never been called upon to face 
such problems as how to get a short wave message through atmospheric 
disturbances or through deliberate enemy jamming. Certain voices ex- 
cellent on regular domestic radio were found quite unusable in interna- 
tional broadcasting. Problems of speaking speed, of the use of music, of 
humor, and of sound effects had to be solved. 

Faced with the urgency of war, the United States has had to solve 
these problems and build a world-wide radio service with great rapidity. 
It has had to build under many difficulties and with little previous ex- 
perience in the field. It stood its first great test on November 7. There 
will be other tests in the future, and for these tests it is gathering its 
resources in technical facilities, sense of direction, and experience. 
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OWI ON THE HOME FRONT 


By A. H. FELLER 


As INDICATED previously, the Domestic Branch 
of OWI has very recently undergone a number 
of administrative changes which leave certain 
details of this paper dated. The value of the 
article, however, does not depend upon its news 
content, but rather upon the completeness with 
which it describes the activities, aims, prob- 
lems, and administrative development of this 
important branch during the first months of its 
existence. Further changes are to be antici- 
pated, but, as with a child, so with a govern- 
ment agency,—the carly days are indicative 
and significant. 


Dr. Feller has now become the general 
counsel of OWI, having previously served as 
one of its deputy directors. He received his 
LL.B. degree from Harvard in 1928; was an 
associate of the Institute of Foreign Public Law 
and International Law in Germany, 1929-31; 
served on the faculty of Harvard Law School, 
1931-34, and again from 1937-38; and since 
1940 he has been associate professor of law at 
Yale. From 1934 to 1940 he acted as special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States. 


ex- | 





ee information is a favorite target for criticism in a democ- 
racy at war. It was so in Britain in the last war and in this one. And in 
both wars the governmental information services in the United States 
have inspired many a critical editorial. When the Office of War Infor- 
mation was established on June 13, 1942, criticism had reached a cre- 
scendo. The Office of Facts and Figures, the Office of Government 
Reports, the Coordinator of Information and the Division of Informa- 
tion of the Office for Emergency Management were all in the informa- 
tion business, and all centers of greater or lesser storms of controversy. 
Each agency had its own particular detractors and defenders, but over 
and above all of them was a chorus of criticism of government informa- 
tion as such. It all seemed to boil down to three bitter complaints: first, 
that there was too much information; second, that there wasn’t enough 
of it; and third, that in any event it was confusing and inconsistent. 

To what extent any or all of these views were justified is not nearly 
as important as the fact that they were widely held and that they were 
a reflection of underlying conditions which require examination as a 
background to any description of the job of government information. 
To begin with, we should remember that while only a handful of our 
citizens can be military experts, pretty nearly any one of us can consider 
himself a morale or information expert. While this may multiply the 
difficulties of a government information service, it is, on the whole, a 
very good thing. It means that millions of our citizens are keenly aware 
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of the operations of the government, and that many of them want to 
make themselves heard on the one operation which everyone of us 
understands, or believes he understands—what the government is saying. 


CHANNELS OF CRITICISM 


Not only do we have a multitude of critics; we also have a multitude 
of voices. We have a free press. This government will not and cannot 
tell the press what to print. We have a free Congress, and a Congress- 
man’s privilege to stand up and speak, whether on the floor of the 
Legislature or through the pages of the newspapers, is and must be 
inviolate. Moreover, we have the most decentralized government of any 
large country in the world. The officers of our local governments and 
of the local offices of the Federal government all make news in their 
communities. And in Washington itself, we have never had the British 
system of collective cabinet responsibility. If the head of one department 
disagreed with the head of another, he could and frequently did speak 
his disagreement right out in public. It was only after we got into the 
war that the President placed restraints on the public airing of disputes 
between government officers. 

This multiplicity of voices is an inevitable result of democracy, but 
in wartime a multiplicity of voices makes for serious confusion of the 
public mind. The case of rubber is a classic. The problem was insistent 
and complex, and the views within the government on its precise nature 
and what to do about it were varied. Admittedly it took some time, 
probably too much time, for a single governmental viewpoint to be 
stated. But a unified government view was only a part of the information 
problem. We all wanted to have our tires, and we tended to believe, or 
at least listen to, anybody who got up and said in a public place that he 
could make tires out of autumn leaves or dandelions. That was news 
then, and the newspapers would print it. If the alleged inventor were 
insistent enough he could get a hearing before a committee of Congress, 
which would make excellent material for news reports. 


DUTY OF A GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


None of this necessarily excludes or excuses the duty of a govern- 
ment information service. That duty is to make itself so adequate, both 
in reputation and in facilities, that the voice of government can be heard 
and believed above the confusion which democracy necessarily brings 
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forth. Presumably, no one disagreed with this general goal, but there 
was sharp disagreement as to the methods of arriving at it. 

There was one group of people who believed that all the govern- 
ment should do was to provide “news” for the press and radio to dis- 
seminate. This view was particularly prevalent among professional 
newspaper men who were then preoccupied with problems of censor- 
ship and with the paucity of news on military and naval developments. 
There was a larger group which believed that the mere facilitation of 
the news flow was altogether inadequate. They wanted what might be 
called “information”—a flow of facts on what the citizens should do 
in the war, what the war was about, what dangers, foreign and domestic, 
needed to be overcome. Lastly, there was a group, smaller perhaps but 
equally vocal, which thought that the job of government information 
was to furnish interpretation and inspiration on the larger issues of the 
war and the peace; to concern itself, in short, with what those who 
didn’t like the idea called “propaganda.” 

It is a little hard to recall just why these varying viewpoints should 
have been debated so fiercely. The answer was quite simple. A govern- 
ment information service needs to do all of these things. They are not 
mutually exclusive. The people want and should have news, information 
and inspiration. True enough, there are possible differences of emphasis. 
The press, radio and motion pictures themselves furnish interpretation 
and inspiration. Perhaps it might be argued that a similar function by 
government should, in consequence, be held to a bare minimum. Yet, 
there are times when authoritative interpretation is inescapable. The 
famous statement of Elmer Davis that “we are only ankle deep in the 
war” was not a mere recital of facts; it was an interpretation of facts, 
an interpretation sorely needed at the time. 


TRUTH FUNDAMENTAL 


The people of this country want all the things which a government 
information service can provide them, but they want them all to contain 
at all times one common ingredient—the truth. This was one funda- 
mental principle which OWI established at the moment of its birth. 
Elmer Davis made it clear as he took office: “This is a people’s war, and 
to win it the people should know as much about it as they can. This 
Office will do its best to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, both 
at home and abroad. Military information that will aid the enemy must 
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be withheld; but within that limitation we shall try to give the people 
a clear, complete and accurate picture.” 

A second fundamental principle was also clear at the outset. The 
Office of War Information is a war agency. Like other agencies it exists 
for the purpose of helping to win the war. Only the shallowest of cynics 
would find an inconsistency between these principles. However it might 
be elsewhere, the people of this country have no need for manipulation 
and distortion of news. Our cause is good enough and our people firm 
enough to enable the truth to be told. And the telling of that truth is 
in itself a means of prosecuting the war. 


ORGANIZATION OF HOME-FRONT ACTIVITIES 


While broad principles of substance can be determined with some 
measure of ease, the operational principles were not so easy to choose. 
Two extremes were possible at the outset of OWI. On the one hand it 
could be a Ministry of Information, the sole authoritative voice of the 
Government; issuing all statements and publications, holding all press 
conferences. This is the system chosen by the British, and indeed, by 
nearly all countries at war. But it would have been a sharp break with 
our own traditions of freedom of expression for governmental officers 
and of the open-door policy for the press. Also, the removal of informa- 
tion men from close proximity to the makers of policy presented some 
dangers. At the other extreme, OWI could be a small coordinating 
agency—the original conception of its predecessor, the Office of Facts 
and Figures. The disadvantages of such a choice were apparent. It would 
have meant, inevitably, a proliferation of information sections in the in- 
dividual agencies. And, in popular belief, OFF had not been conspicu- 
ously successful in its attempts at coordination. Moreover, it was clear 
that no matter how large the information sections of individual agencies 
were to become, there were important matters which could only be 
issued centrally. 

Neither horn of the dilemma was grasped. OWI chose the middle 
way. It became both a coordinating agency and a central issuing agency. 
The individual departments maintained their information staffs, re- 
duced in size. OWI undertook to lay down general information policy 
for their guidance, to eliminate conflict among their statements, to act 
as a clearing agency for those media where space or time were limited 
—radio, motion pictures, posters. It determined to devote itself to induc- 
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ing the agencies to get out more war news where such news was essential 
to true understanding of the war, and to cut down information activities 
which were wasteful or had no relation to the war. 

At the same time OWI would itself prepare and issue information 
about the war. Just where the line should be drawn could not be de- 
termined with any precision. There were some obvious subjects which 
did not fall within the competence of any other agency—such as the 
exposition of enemy propaganda. There were matters which cut across 
departmental lines—such as the description of the dangers of inflation 
and of what needed to be done about it, or a comprehensive review of 
the progress of the war. If it were clear that OWI should issue informa- 
tion in these matters, it was not clear that it should confine itself to 
such fields, and practice was to show the necessity of dealing with 
matters clearly within the fields of other departments. When confusion 
of opinion on the adequacy of American airplanes had become rife, the 
OWI found it useful to undertake its own investigation and issue its 
own report. When the American people needed to be informed of the 
imminence of food rationing, it was felt necessary that the Director 
of War Information speak on the subject alongside of the competent 
Food Administrator. 

Coordination and issuance are not the only functions which must 
be performed. A central information office must also supply guidance 
and counsel. When OWI finds a gap in public information about war 
production or rationing, it may call it to the attention of the competent 
administrator and suggest that he issue a statement. Frequently OWI 
will place its facilities at the administrator’s disposal to assist him in 
preparation and disseminaton. Nor are the government agencies the 
only ones which seek counsel and help. Writers of magazine articles, 
books, radio scripts, movie scenarios, special features—all want to know 
how their activities can most usefully contribute to the war, what are 
the general lines of governmental policy, and what are the background 
facts on the subjects which interest them. Women’s clubs, civic or- 
ganizations, labor unions, war plants, schools—every conceivable variety 
of institution seeks information for its particular function. And an 
Office of War Information must be prepared to serve them rapidly, 
clearly and accurately. 

These functions of coordination, production and guidance are not, 
and cannot be, departmentalized in the organization. One bureau will 
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do more of one function than another, but all do some of each. The com- 
promises which OWI as a whole made in its choice of direction are 
reflected in each of its departments. 


THE DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Gardner C. Cowles, Jr., as Director of Domestic Operations, bears 
the responsibility of directing the manifold activities of the bureaus, 
Two assistant directors stand by his side, one (James Allen) to super- 
vise general administrative problems, and the other (William Lewis) 
to exercise general supervision over the planning and execution of pro- 
duction. 

THE DEPUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


In its main lines, OWI is organized on the basis of media—press, 
radio, motion pictures, publications. But the substance of information 
cuts across these organizational lines. The general direction of sub- 
stantive content is therefore entrusted to a small group of deputies of 
the director. The field of war information has been divided up among 
them into several broad categories each in charge of a deputy—military 
and naval information (Nicholas Roosevelt); the general group of 
production, manpower, transportation, labor, and lend-lease (A. H. 
Feller); housing, Civil Service and civilian responsibilities (Robert 
Huse); economic problems and policies (James Brackett); the nature 
of the enemy (Leo Rosten); the United Nations (Arthur Sweetser); 
and as a special problem, the productive drive—the organized dis- 
semination of information to workers in war plants, mines and forests 
(Clyde Vandeburg). 

The deputies are also the arms of the director in achieving coordina- 
tion on the policy level among the various governmental departments. 
In a sense they are the director’s ambassadors to the departments, keep- 
ing the director informed of impending policy decisions and of emerg- 
ing information problems, interpreting OWI policy to the departments, 
ironing out conflicts and offering counsel on matters affecting public 
information problems. 

THE NEWS BUREAU 


The activities of the News Bureau (George Lyon, Chief) make the 
most rapid and direct impact upon the public, and its functions typify 
the variegated nature of OWI. Much of its work is concerned with 
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clearance. Releases prepared by other departments are sent to the OWI 
news desk which scrutinizes them for consistency with general gov- 
ernmental policy, clears them with other departments which may have 
an interest in the subject matter, sometimes rewrites portions for greater 
clarity, mimeographs and issues them in the name of the appropriate 
department and of OWI to the press representatives stationed in the 
OWI press room. But at the same time the News Bureau also prepares 
releases which deal with matters of general wartime concern and issues 
them in the name of OWI alone. And, both in the case of its own 
releases and of those of others, the activity does not cease with the is- 
suance of the hand-out. Special treatment of many releases is given for 
the labor press, the trade press, the Negro press, women’s pages and 
radio commentators. Feature stories are written for Sunday papers and 
special supplements. A large volume of queries from the press must be 
handled throughout the day, and frequently through the night. Special 
services are provided for cartoonists and for picture treatment. An of- 
ficial bulletin called Victory is issued each week, summarizing the grist 
of releases. Domestic correspondents of foreign newspapers require 
special services, and the Overseas Branch of OWI must be provided with 
a constant flow of news for its world-wide broadcasting activities. 

A special unit, the Foreign Service Division (Matthew Gordon, 
Chief), responsible to the Director, provides the press associations and 
newspapers with news about the enemy, gathered from the monitoring 
of enemy broadcasts and from other sources. In effect, this division is 
charged with the duty of so informing the American people that they 
can be made invincible against the lies and distortions of enemy propa- 
ganda. 


THE BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS AND GRAPHICS 


The main activity of the Bureau of Publications and Graphics (John 
R. Fleming, Chief) is the preparation of pamphlets and posters on war 
topics. The pamphlets on “The Unconquered People,” the “Four Free- 
doms,” “The Thousand Million,” “Your War and Your Wages” are 
familiar to millions of Americans. But in this bureau, as in others, 
functions of coordination and guidance bulk large. This is the bureau 
which handles the difficult job of the clearance of speeches of major 
officials of the government departments. It must clear and approve 
posters prepared by all departments of the government. It services the 
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writers and publishers of books and magazines with information suited 
to their purposes. And its staff of writers and researchers are constantly 
asked to prepare material for innumerable government departments. 


THE RADIO BUREAU 


The Radio Bureau (Douglas Meservey, Acting Chief) deals with a 
medium of communication characterized by strict limitations of time. 
The clamor for time on the air for government messages is constant. 
Here more than in any other medium, centralization was essential if 
a regularized and effective dissemination of information was to be 
achieved. With the cooperation of the radio industry, an ingenious 
allocation plan was worked out under which government messages are 
assigned to the sustaining and commercial programs on the four major 
networks. 

Each fortnight the Director of Domestic Operations determines the 
order of priority among information problems (e.g. fuel conservation, 
war bonds, recruiting of nurses, price control, transportation, tire inspec- 
tion, et cetera). The three or four most urgent are assigned among 
various radio programs. The program directors of the networks and 
the sponsored programs receive elaborate background information on 
the basis of which they prepare their own scripts. The message may 
finally appear as a simple announcement at the beginning of the pro- 
gram or as part of a dramatic sketch or as a motif throughout the whole 
of the program. The hundreds of local stations throughout the country 
cannot be handled so systematically. Instead they receive a weekly tran- 
scription of spot announcements; and a daily 15-minute program deal- 
ing with the basic issues of the war. 

While the administration of the allocation system is the principal 
task of the Radio Bureau, it must also carry on tasks similar to those of 
the Bureaus already discussed. It employs script writers for the prep- 
aration of certain government sponsored radio programs. It must 
clear for war information policy all government messages which go 
out over the air. It arranges time for other government agencies pre- 
senting program ideas to the networks. Radio writers and program di- 
rectors constantly request ideas and material for war related programs, 
and exhaustive “fact sheets” on war-time information problems are regu- 
larly issued to the industry. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the government does not 
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pay for domestic radio time. The widespread coverage which war in- 
formation has achieved on the radio has been given by the industry 
without cost. Precise calculation of the monetary value of time and tal- 
ent devoted to war information is difficult, but it is clear that if the Gov- 
ernment had paid commercial rates it would have had to lay out well 
in excess of $100,000,000 for radio time and talent in 1942. 


THE BUREAU OF MOTION PICTURES 


Coordination, production, guidance, the variety of OWI functions, 
are also involved in the task of the Bureau of Motion Pictures (Lowell 
Mellett, Chief). The Bureau is the direct producer of various movie 
shorts dealing with wartime problems (manpower, salvage, fuel con- 
servation are a number of examples). Its coordination function appears 
in the clearance of films made by other government departments. It 
furnishes material and guidance to the persons in the industry who 
request it. 

The problems of the medium are unique—the cost of individual 
pictures, the time required for production, the limited amount of time 
available on the screen, the complicated nature of the distribution 
system. The Bureau has left the major part of the job of informing the 
public through films to the industry itself, and has built up only a com- 
paratively small production organization. By arrangements with various 
producers, it furnishes its advice and assistance to enable the industry 
to present the most accurate and effective view of war time problems. 


THE BUREAU OF SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


No matter how complete the coverage of the orthodox media of 
public information may be, there still remain significant channels of 
information which cry out for utilization. The Bureau of Special Opera- 
tions (Lyman Bryson, Chief) has the assignment of utilizing these di- 
verse and important channels. Thousands of direct inquiries from 
citizens, whether by letter or in person, are handled by the Division of 
Public Inquiries. The foreign language press and foreign language 
groups are of prime importance particularly in time of war, and the 
division of the Bureau which has these in charge has one of the most 
active assignments in the Office. The schools and colleges demand a 
constant stream of information which the Bureau supplies through a 
cooperative arrangement with the Office of Education. Discussion 
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groups and forums are supplied with discussion outlines and informa- 
tional material. The local defense councils of the Office of Civilian 
Defense are the most widespread of information channels, enabling 
the bringing of information to the grass roots throughout the country. 
The Bureau has established close relationships with the OCD for the 
supplying of information to these councils and also to the thousands 
of civic organizations throughout the country. 


THE BUREAU OF CAMPAIGNS 


In a war which involves all the energies of all the people neither 
the straight reporting of events nor inspirational interpretation of 
policies and aims is enough. Every day the people must be called upon 
to do some positive act—buy war bonds, collect salvage, register for a 
war job, conserve fuel, share-the-meat. Nearly every war agency finds 
it necessary to conduct information campaigns of greater or lesser 
urgency. In many of the campaigns, several agencies are concerned. 
Planning and coordination of these campaigns to prevent confusion and 
duplication loomed up as a necessity shortly after the establishment of 
OWI. These functions were given to the Bureau of Campaigns, which 
up to the present has conducted or assisted other agencies to conduct 
over sixty distinct campaigns. 

The Bureau also serves as a media bureau for two specialized in- 
formation channels—advertising and the retail stores. Through the 
Advertising Council of America, the advertising resources of the country 
are utilized for the presentation of wartime information, and a similar 
service is performed for the retail stores through the Central Committee 
of the National Retail Association. 

Since the Bureau of Campaigns is concerned with the operations of 
all bureaus of the Domestic Branch, it has recently been made a division 
(Drew Dudley, in charge of the division) in the office of the Assistant 
Director in charge of plans and production. 


THE FIELD SERVICE 


Washington is the hub of the war, but the information job can no 
more be done wholly in Washington than can the production job or the 
rationing job. Releases and other informational material prepared in 
Washington frequently require specialized handling for local press and 
radio. The field offices of the government agencies have their own prob- 
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lems of information in their local territories. Coordination, production, 


P guidance are needed in New York, Chicago and San Francisco as well 
ig | asat the center of governmental activity. To insure adequate information 
y. service to the public with respect to the programs of the war agencies, 
he twelve regional offices have been placed throughout the country. Super- 
de vised by the regional offices are a total of forty-one branch offices in 


smaller cities. (Robert Huse, Deputy Director and James Secrest, as 
Chief, are in charge of the Field Services.) 
THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE 


1 An OWI’s Bureau of Intelligence (R. Keith Kane, Chief) has the 
job of keeping the entire office informed of the gaps in public informa- 


"a | tion, the state of public opinion and the effectiveness of operations in 
Py | clearing up misunderstanding and eliminating ignorance. Elsewhere 
in this Quarterly its organization and functions are described with the 
rt requisite fullness. 
1d Such are the bare bones of OWI home-front organization. Yet even 
of the briefest of descriptions reveals something of the magnitude and 
h multifariousness of the task. Whether the task is being done well or ill, 
ct whether the organization is efficient or not, whether the main objectives 
of informing our people are being accomplished, are matters of judg- 
n- ment on which it would be more fitting for outsiders to speak. In pass- 
re ing judgment it is well to remember that OW] is an information agency. 
ry It is not given to it to cure all the ills to which human flesh and govern- 
ar ment are heir. When the public is confused about rubber because the ex- 
ce | ~perts disagree as to best methods for making it, OWI can only call to 
their attention the need of speedy agreement; it cannot itself decide how 
of the rubber should be made. Nor, if our war aims have not been sufficient- 
n ly formulated, as some people believe, can it take upon itself the job of 
nt | formulation. 


The total personnel of the Domestic Branch of OWI is, as of this 
| moment, less than 1500. Its budget for 1942-43 is about $8,000,000. That 
is less than half of what some advertisers spend to sell a single product. 
True, press, radio and other media have given generously of their space, 


oO 
1e | time and energies. But, compared to the size of the job, the OWI staff 
in has sometimes seemed like a little band of workers trying to control a 
d gigantic tidal wave. It is a good deal to their credit that they are still on 


D- their feet and holding back the waters. 








THE BUREAU OF INTELLIGENCE 


By ALAN BARTH 


To one who has read carefully the headnotes 
to previous articles it will not be shocking 
to learn that since this article was written 
the Bureau of Intelligence has been completely 
demobilized and its functions transferred in 
part to other divisions of OWI. 

From many points of view this Bureau is, 
cr was, one of the most interesting to students 
of public opinion. An outgrowth to some ex- 
tent of the progress made in recent years in 
surveying and analyzing opinion trends, it 
undertook to bring to policy makers types of 


data which were virtually unobtainable even 
fifteen years ago. It is inconceivable that 
governments in wartime, or at any other time, 
can function effectively without the kind of 
intelligence this bureau assembled. 

A newspaperman by experience and training, 
Mr. Barth served for many years as a Wash- 
ington correspondent. In 1941 he joined the 
staff of the Treasury Department, and later the 
OFF, and during the brief span of its existence 
was editorial assistant in the Bureau of In- 
telligence. 





‘Tm purPosE of the Bureau of Intelligence is to provide a focus for 
information policy. The Bureau seeks to point out the areas of confusion, 
misunderstanding or disaffection toward the correction of which infor- 
mational efforts must be directed, and to define the popular ideals 
toward the realization of which administrative efforts must be attuned. 
If it is essential that the people understand the purposes of their govern- 
ment, it is no less important that the government understand the wishes 
of its people. 

There is nothing strange or novel about these undertakings. All 
governments, past as well as present, have engaged in one form or an- 
other of public opinion research. It may be said, indeed, that they can 
govern only by so doing. For in authoritarian and democratic societies 
alike, as David Hume observed, force is always, ultimately, on the side of 
the governed. Even the most absolute ruler endeavors to keep his finger 
on the public pulse, whether, like Haroun al Raschid, he samples public 
opinion by moving in disguise among his subjects or, like Adolf Hitler, 
he employs a network of spies, stool pigeons and secret police to disclose 
the murmured views of the masses; he knows that he can lead only as 
long as he is followed. 

For democratic leadership, this fact has even greater significance. 
A government can be effective only if it creates popular sympathy for 
and understanding of its purposes. It must educate and persuade. The gov- 
ernment’s obligation is to give its citizens the truth, to present significant 
contemporary events in such perspective and with such clarity as to 
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enable the people to make wise choices of policy. Indeed, this construc- 
tive relationship of government to public opinion is the essence of leader- 
ship in a democratic society. Without it, the leader does not lead, the 
government does not govern. 

What we call public opinion is, of course, a compound. It comprises 
the opinions of many publics. And, actually, when we use the term 
“public opinion,” we mean by it private opinion expressed in public. 
Fortunately, it is a great deal easier to find out about this in a democratic, 
than in a totalitarian, state. Here in America, where criticism of the Gov- 
ernment is a cherished folkway, private opinion is expressed with relative 
freedom. Within limits familiar to most readers of The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, it is possible through modern techniques of public opinion 
research to appraise popular sentiments with a fair degree of reliability 
and validity. 

For the operating bureaus of OWI, and for the other Government 
agencies which OWI serves, the Bureau of Intelligence performs these 
three interrelated services: 

(1) It studies OWI’s audience in order to suggest the types of infor- 
mational material which will be most effective. 

(2) It appraises popular confidence and satisfaction respecting the 
Government’s conduct of the war—seeking to define the nature, 
causes and extent of criticism. 

(3) It analyzes the basic attitudes of the American people toward 
the war—their hopes and misgivings, their predilections and 
prejudices, their identification with the common cause. 


The ways in which the Bureau of Intelligence discharges these 
duties can be best explained, perhaps, by illustration. 


AUDIENCE RESEARCH 


When the Office of Price Administration prepared to inaugurate its 
point rationing system for food purchases, it recognized the need to ex- 
plain an unprecedented procedure in simple, clear, easily intelligible 
language. OPA composed a set of instructions about point rationing. 
The Bureau of Intelligence took this set of instructions and pretested 
it—by asking representative citizens of different economic, educational 
and racial backgrounds to read it carefully and interpret it. 

There were bugs in the first draft, of course. Difficulties in under- 
standing the instructions were analyzed and the draft was amended 
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accordingly. Altogether, four drafts of this basic introduction to point 
rationing were written by OPA and pretested by BOI until the possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding were planed down to a minimum. 

Similarly, the Bureau does pretesting of posters, pamphlets, radio 
programs and films designed to promote public understanding of various 
Government programs. And prior to the inception of informational cam- 
paigns, it seeks to determine the type of appeal which must be devised; 
it investigates the educational level of the audience to be addressed and 
the nature of the resistance to be overcome. 


MEASURING CONFIDENCE AND SATISFACTION 


Toward mid-summer of 1942, a public which had cheerfully ac- 
cepted the principle of selective service as a national necessity began to 
show strong signs of irritation over the manner in which the draft law 
was being implemented. Correspondents, field men and interviewers of 
the Bureau of Intelligence reported popular confusion and a growing 
annoyance with local draft boards in all parts of the country. The sources 
of complaint appeared to be, first of all, that the local boards were incon- 
sistent with one another in their application of selective service regula- 
tions and, second, that leading Government officials had issued a plethora 
of statements which were not actually contradictory, but which were 
susceptible of conflicting interpretation. The Bureau of Intelligence, 
having analyzed the nature and the causes of the discontent, reported 
to the Director of OWI, who acted promptly to bring about a simplifica- 
tion and clarification of information policy in this sphere. 

In a number of other situations, the Bureau has been able to present 
storm warnings—or to report that difficulties occasioned by the war were 
being accepted by the public cheerfully and cooperatively. The ban on 
“pleasure driving” of automobiles, for example, a disagreeable burden 
imposed upon the people of seventeen eastern seaboard states, was 
attended by little of the resentment and protest which might have been 
expected. 

Such findings have implications for administrative, as well as for 
informational, operations. The two cannot, in any case, be divorced; they 
are essentially complementary. One significant function of “intelligence” 
is to supply the facts by which necessary restrictive or regulatory meas- 
ures can be imposed with a minimum of dislocation and conflict. 
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ANALYSIS OF BASIC ATTITUDES 


An understanding of the public’s orientation to the war is a pre- 
requisite of any sound information policy. The degree to which the 
American people identify themselves with the national purpose, recog- 
nize the war as an intimate, personal concern, understand the menace 
of defeat and appreciate the potentialities of victory are all matters of 
vital importance in the determination of informational measures. 

Elmer Davis has said that OWI is not “specifically charged with 
maintenance of national morale.” In testimony before a House Appro- 
priations subcommittee, he declared: “The people must be satisfied that 
the great sacrifices which all of us will be called on to make are being 
distributed just as fairly and evenly as possible. Once they are sure of 
that, once they know what is going on, why they are being asked to 
make sacrifices, how much we have to do, or why we have to do it—once 
they understand all that (as it is the job of this office to make them under- 
stand), in my opinion, nobody needs to worry about national morale.” 

The doctrine is, of course, indisputable. But Elmer Davis needs to 
know how well the people are satisfied that sacrifices are equitably dis- 
tributed, how well they understand what is going on—and why. It is 
the job of the Bureau of Intelligence to tell him. 

Elmer Davis needs to know the extent to which Americans recog- 
nize that they are engaged in a planetary conflict and that their hope of 
victory depends upon their cooperation with the other peoples who 
make up the United Nations. The Bureau of Intelligence is able to tell 
him much about the degree to which the American public trusts or dis- 
trusts its allies; much about the nature of its hopes and misgivings con- 
cerning the future; much about its willingness to accept the obligations 
of a great power in an integrated world after the war. Without such 
knowledge, he cannot do the job of OWI as he has defined it. 

Information cannot be projected at random by intuition. Its content, 
tone and emphasis must be adjusted to a public opinion which is forever 
in transition. The delineation of changing attitudes is, therefore, the 
fundamental continuing service of the Bureau of Intelligence to those 
responsible for keeping the American people informed about all the 
phases of the war in which they are engaged. 
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THE BUREAU'S ORGANIZATION 


In the analysis of public opinion, it is essential to investigate, not 
only the end product—opinion itself—but, in addition, the factors re- 
sponsible for that opinion. Accordingly, the Bureau of Intelligence 
studies also the influences conditioning popular thought—the ideas 
advanced by popular leaders, the contexts in which news and informa- 
tion are presented to the public, the pressures exerted by special groups 
and interests. Its direct public opinion research is performed by its Sur- 
veys Division. Opinion influences are studied by three other divisions— 
Sources, Media and Special Services. 


THE SURVEYS DIVISION 


The Surveys Division of the Bureau undertakes the sampling of 
current popular opinion, employing both extensive and intensive inter- 
viewing techniques to gain the greatest possible insight into emerging 
trends of national thought. 

The extensive interviewing is conducted largely through the field 
staff of the University of Denver’s National Opinion Research Center. 
It polls national cross sections of varying size. Generally the sample 
employed consists of about 3,500 individuals, proportioned to account 
for educational, economic, occupational, sex, age and regional differ- 
ences. For occasional special questionnaires, a sample of 7,000 has been 
employed in order to obtain greater accuracy in breakdowns. For quick 
surveys, in which complex breakdowns and cross tabulations are un- 
necessary, the Division sometimes undertakes a telegraphic poll, using 
a sample of about 1,100 persons. 

Intensive interviewing is employed, generally in conjunction with 
the more conventional polling technique, to provide some measure of 
the intensity and qualifications with which people hold opinions and 
some insight into their reasoning. Small stratified samples are inter- 
viewed in lengthy, informal conversations. The greatest practicable 
rapport is sought between interviewer and respondent. The questions 
asked are of the open-end type, and detailed discussion of a subject on 
the part of the respondent is encouraged. 

The Bureau of Intelligence has had generous assistance in its poll- 
ing operations from non-governmental opinion research organizations— 
notably the American Institute of Public Opinion, the Princeton Uni- 
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versity Office of Public Opinion Research and the firm of Elmo Roper 


—and from certain Government agencies, the Census Bureau and the 
Program Surveys Division of the Department of Agriculture. It has 
consistently checked and enriched its own findings through reference to 
the results obtained from questions asked by these organizations. 

Interviewing at best, it is recognized, obtains only verbal responses 
within the framework of queries introduced by the interviewer. The 
answers to isolated questions afford little more than rough clues. The 
underlying attitudes of which they are an expression can be discerned 
only through careful comparison and correlation. Much of the Surveys 
Division’s emphasis is placed, therefore, on the determination of clusters 
and trends of opinion. Penetrating interpretation of these can, of course, 
yield valuable indications as to real public feeling and the direction in 
which it is moving. 


THE SOURCES DIVISION 


Because public opinion is, in large measure, a product of leadership, 
the Bureau of Intelligence at the outset established a division to examine 
the ideas enunciated by individuals to whom the American people ac- 
corded attention. Some of these individuals are, of course, officials of the 
United States Government, or outstanding Americans who oppose 
Administration policies; some are foreign leaders; and, finally, some are 
spokesmen of the enemy. 

Accordingly, the Sources Division was divided into three sections 
dealing with: (1) United States sources, (2) United Nations sources, 
(3) enemy sources. 

Statements by American leaders are analyzed, filed and indexed 
with particular reference to official utterances in order to determine if 
the Government itself is giving the American people an adequate, con- 
sistent and coherent picture of public affairs. When contradictions or 
confusions are discerned among statements by Government spokesmen, 
they are called to the attention of appropriate officials and an effort is 
made to bring the conflicting views into harmony. 

Similarly, statements made by any of the United Nations leaders 
are studied in order to determine whether they help to promote a clear 
and consistent picture of the war’s progress’ and of allied aims. 

Through utilization of original materials culled by the Foreign 
Broadcast Intelligence Service and others, the Enemy Section of the 
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Sources Division examines the trends of Axis psychological strategy, 
suggesting the counter measures necessary to guard the public against 
its effects. 

In addition, the Sources Division surveys conditions within the Axis 
countries insofar as they can be discerned through enemy newspapers 
and radio broadcasts designed for the consumption of their own people. 
These analyses furnish selected news items and a background service to 
the OWI officials whose responsibility it is to keep the American people 
informed about the nature of the enemy and his designs on the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

THE MEDIA DIVISION 


What the American people know about this war they have learned 
largely through the printed word as it appears in their newspapers and 
magazines, through the spoken word as it comes to them via radio, 
through pictures in the form of movies, cartoons, comic strips and 
posters. 

Analysis of public opinion must be accompanied, therefore, by 
analysis of the context in which opinion-forming materials—ideas and 
events—are presented to the people’s minds. The media of information 
themselves exert a significant influence on popular sentiments through 
their varying editorial biases. 

The Media Division is divided into the following sections: (1) 
Newspapers, (2) Radio, (3) Magazines, (4) Pictorial, (5) Special Re- 
ports. The first four of these undertake continuing analysis of the content 
and editorial attitudes in their special spheres. The Special Reports Sec- 
tion is set up to provide a synthesis of the findings of the four media 
sections. When a Government official desires to learn how a particular 
Government program or policy was brought to the attention of the 
American people—mileage rationing, for example—the Special Reports 
Section brings together for him a survey of the news and editorial treat- 
ment in all of the media. 


THE SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Because the American public comprises many publics, the Special 
Services Division was established to seek the opinions of some of the 
major components of the American people as a whole. This division 
studies the attitudes held and fostered by important minority elements 
of the population—the points of view of pressure groups and voluntary 
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associations. It endeavors, also, to survey opinion on a regional basis 
and to isolate tensions and grievances in the particular areas where they 
originate. Special Services is the trouble-shooting division of the Bureau. 
It is made up of three sections: (1) Groups and Organizations; (2) 
Area Studies; (3) Correspondence Panels. 

The Groups and Organizations Section studies the outstanding 
minority segments of the American people and the voluntary associa- 
tions which they have devised for the implementation of their special 
aims. Group problems and rivalries are analyzed with a view toward 
minimizing aggressions or redirecting them outward upon the common 
enemy. 

In any nation as large and diverse as the United States, opinion is 
inevitably conditioned by local needs, interests and associations. To 
assess these and to report the development of local problems, the Area 
Studies Section of Special Services utilizes some fifty regional analysts 
distributed around the country in thirty-two locations. These men are 
familiar with conditions and points of view in their particular areas. 
Their function is to warn of emerging tensions and grievances before 
these assume national proportions and to suggest informational meas- 
ures or other remedies to meet special regional circumstances. 

A Rumor Study Unit is maintained within the Area Studies Section 
to gauge the flow of rumors within the country and their impact upon 
popular attitudes. The Rumor Study Unit functions in an advisory 
capacity to a number of collegiate and newspaper groups which have 
undertaken to combat rumors locally. It catalogs rumors reported from 
all parts of the country on the basis of their psychological motivation 
and their subject matter. Since rumors stem, in large measure, from 
ignorance, hostility and anxiety, a measurement of their growth pro- 
vides rough clues to the spheres in which informational efforts are 
needed. 

As an additional means for assessing group and regional thought, 
the Special Services Division has enlisted the voluntary assistance of 
selected correspondents in various parts of the country. Grouped in 
panels, these include newspaper editors, clergymen, social workers, 
businessmen, labor editors and farm leaders. Their reports are impres- 
sionistic and tinctured, of course, by their own points of view. They 
afford, nevertheless, an extremely valuable insight into developing 
problems. The correspondents help greatly to clarify the motivations 
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which lie behind popular sentiment. Their letters are studied with 
great care, digested and coded by the Correspondence Panels Section 
of Special Services. 


COORDINATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


An Audit and Review Unit examines and approves the techniques 
employed for all projects undertaken by the Bureau. When the work 
of a Division on any particular project has been completed, the Audit 
and Review Unit checks the product for accuracy of interpretation and 
technical validity. An Editorial Unit integrates the work of all four 
divisions into final reports. 

To maintain contact with the operating bureaus of OWI and with 
other agencies desiring intelligence services, the Bureau employs sev- 
eral Problem Deputies. These men are assigned to such spheres as 
economic affairs, production and post-war problems. Their function is 
primarily one of liaison—to determine the needs of the Bureau’s 
clients and to implement the effectiveness of the Bureau’s work in the 
particular fields under their jurisdiction. 

Along with the Chief of the Bureau, the Chief of the Audit and 
Review Unit, the Editor of Reports and the several Division Chiefs, 
these men serve on a Planning and Policy Committee, which passes 
upon the projects to be undertaken for study by the Bureau, determin- 
ing the allotment of the Bureau’s time, manpower and financial re- 
sources. The Chief of the Bureau, R. Keith Kane, of course exercises 
final authority, as he assumes final responsibility, for the determination 
of the Bureau’s work and for the products of its research. Through his 
association with the Director of OWI and the Director of Domestic 
Operations, he guides the Bureau’s activities into channels which will 
render them most serviceable to major policies and programs of the 
Agency. 

A production flow chart, designed to illustrate the procedure by 
which the Bureau’s work is performed, appears on the next page. As 
the chart indicates, the clients (deputy directors and operating Bureaus 
of OWI or other Government agencies) discuss their problems with the 
Bureau’s liaison men, who formulate, in consultation with the Planning 
Committee, the means by which projects are to be undertaken. A pro- 
duction supervisor assigns work to each of the Bureau’s Divisions. This 
work is then passed back to the Audit and Review Unit, is integrated 
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and refined by the Bureau’s Editor of Reports, working with the 
technical guidance of Audit and Review, and is then passed back to 
the client in its finished form. 


THE BUREAU’S PRODUCTS 


The Bureau’s Reports fall into two main categories—those designed 
to furnish policy-making officials with a continuing, overall appraisal 
of the opinion climate in the United States; and those designed to meet 
specific research needs as occasions arise. Most of the Bureau’s products 
are classified as “confidential” or “restricted.” 

1. Intelligence Report. This report, issued every week, customarily 
consists of three sections. The first of these, headed “Press and Radio 
Comment of the Week,” aims to present an interpretation of the major 
trends of opinion expressed by editorial writers and commentators in 
daily newspapers and on the radio. Without attempting to digest their 
views or to present a comprehensive account of all editorial opinion, 
this section of the Intelligence Report strives to select the fresh facets 
and the highlights of current comment and to report them in per- 
spective. The second section of the report, headed “Popular Reactions,” 
singles out significant findings of the week in the realm of public 
opinion. Generally it reports on these briefly, giving only major trends 
and developments. The third section, titled “Developing Situations,” 
deals with emerging group, regional or national problems, which 
require corrective informational measures. The weekly Intelligence 
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Report is distributed to a selected list of officials in OWI and to key 
personnel in other agencies of the Government. 

2. Weekly Media Report. This report discusses in detail the major 
developments of editorial opinion reflected in newspapers, radio, maga- 
zines and moving pictures. It is organized to meet the needs of the 
deputy directors in each of the principal problem fields covered by 
OWI and discloses the reaction of the several media to current Govern- 
ment programs and policies. 

3. Regional Round-up. Based on the regular reports of OWI field 
representatives, this Round-up reports the major tensions arising during 
the week in all parts of the country. Its purpose is to provide a catalogue 
of targets toward which informational efforts must be directed. 

4. U.S. Official Statements. This weekly report brings together a 
digest of significant statements made by key members of the Govern- 
ment in order to show in some perspective the degree to which official 
spokesmen have advanced public understanding of the Government's 
purposes. 

5. United Nations Intelligence Digest. This report provides a com- 
pilation of significant statements on common problems, information 
and opinion in the United Nations. 

Major subjects are discussed in Special Intelligence Reports, which 
bring together the work of all the divisions. Thus, for example, the 
Special Intelligence Report, “America and the Post-War World,” 
brings together the research findings of the Media Division in the 
sphere of editorial opinion about post-war problems, the findings of 
the Sources Division respecting the discussion of war aims by Govern- 
ment officials, the findings of the Surveys Division in regard to public 
opinion about post-war affairs and the findings of the Special Services 
Division in regard to group and regional attitudes. When completed, 
these Special Intelligence Reports constitute rounded and comprehen- 
sive accounts of all relevant data available on their particular subjects. 

In all of these products, the Bureau of Intelligence is mindful of 
its dual function: it must meet the daily needs of information men 
pressed on a score of fronts to combat popular misconceptions about 
and resistance to urgent Government measures dictated by the hard 
necessities of war; but it must also provide the basis for long-range 
planning of major policy objectives, probing below the surface confu- 
sion into the underlying attitudes of the American people. 
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ISSUES OF INFORMATIONAL 


STRATEGY 
By CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


In THIs article the author considers the rolc 
of information in total war and sets forth 
principles to guide our information specialists 
in dealing with problems of political warfare. 

Dr. Friedrich is professor of government at 
Harvard University and director of its special 
school for overseas administration. In addition 
to giving courses in government and public 
opinion, he is also director of the Radio Broad- 


casting Research Project at Harvard. For some 
time before America’s entrance into the war, 
he was active in organizing the Council for 
Democracy, serving as chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. His recent publications include 
The New Belief in the Common Man, Con- 
stitutional Government and Democracy, and 
Responsible Government Service Under the 
American Constitution. 


Ox DEcEMBER 27, 1942, Secretary Wickard and Elmer Davis went on 
the radio over a national hook-up to announce to the American people 
that many foods, and more especially canned foods would have to be 


rationed. Said Mr. Wickard: 


The success or failure of our wartime food program depends on 
how well we divide our supplies. If we divide them better we as a 
nation can be better fed than in recent years. If we don’t divide them 


better we are going to be in for lots of trouble. . 


. . Everyone will not 


get as much of every kind of food as he or she wants. There may not 
be as much pleasure in eating in some instances, but just the same there 
will be enough for an adequate and healthy diet. 


These two speeches gave rise to immediate criticisms. It was claimed that 
they provided advance warning to hoarders, that they were likely to 
create the very conditions which the proposed policy was supposed to 
guard against, that it was time enough to speak of such a matter when 
the moment had arrived to put it in force, and so forth and so on. 

These arguments are only some of many which are continually 
being advanced on all sides concerning different phases of the govern- 
ment’s information policy in connection with the numerous unprece- 
dented emergency actions which total war calls for. They are not con- 
fined to the press and the public, but sharply divide various official 
agencies and individuals. Especially notorious, of course, is the bitter 
controversy which has been raging for a long time between civilian 
agencies and the military concerning the amount of information which 
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is to be made available to the public. It is reported that, broadly speaking, 
the military take the view that the public should receive no more than is 
absolutely necessary, while the civilians, especially the Office of War 
Information, demand that all information be made available which is 
not positively helpful to the enemy. 

This controversy over “the less, the better” versus “the more, the 
better” ultimately is rooted in rival conceptions as to how democracy 
functions; or rather, only the school of “the more, the better” has any 
particular interest in whether or how democracy functions. Unfortu- 
nately, couched in terms of the “aid-and-comfort-to-the-enemy” formula, 
the discussion is intrinsically interminable. This formula is so vague as to 
be useless as a standard under modern conditions; for practically any- 
thing may be said to be of aid and comfort to the enemy, including so 
familiar an item as the fact that American farmers allow their equip- 
ment to rust in the fields. Nor is it of particular help to suggest that the 
formula be restricted by prefixing the word “military”; for in a total 
war almost anything is, in the last analysis, of military aid to the enemy. 


THE FUNCTION OF INFORMATION IN TOTAL WAR 


If one analyzes the arguments advanced on both sides of this con- 
troversy in greater detail, he discovers that both grope toward a more 
modern conception of the function of information in a total war. Both 
the as-much-as-possible and the as-little-as-possible school of thought 
realize that this function is not the merely passive one which the ancient 
aid-and-comfort formula implies. They both realize, in other words, that 
it is not merely a question of aid-and-comfort, but also one of harm-and- 
discomfort to the enemy. At the same time, the civilians are increasingly 
sensitive to what might be termed the aid-and-comfort-to-ourselves-and- 
our-friends standard. In short, there is slowly emerging the idea that 
information is, or at any rate should be, part of the grand strategy of a 
total war. It is, therefore, proper to raise the question whether there is not 
an informational strategy in terms of which problems such as those cited 
should be answered. 

An affirmative answer to this question was implied in the widely 
heralded “strategy of the truth,” or “propaganda of the truth.” It was 
claimed by men in very high authority that this was the weapon of 
democracy in the propaganda struggle and was an answer to the ques- 
tion of how to counter the incessant barrage of totalitarian phrases, slo- 
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gans and word-symbols. Truth, it was said, will fight our battles for us 
in the great struggle for the mind of mankind. Insofar as the propaganda 
of truth is merely a rejection of the propaganda of lies, it has much to 
recommend it. Every propagandist worth his mettle will use the truth 
in preference to lies whenever he can; even Dr. Goebbels. And a deter- 
mination to avoid saying anything when you would have to lie is ad- 
mittedly the better part of wisdom in a democracy, where public dis- 
cussion even in wartime is relatively free and hence apt to uncover lies 
rather quickly. “Lies have short legs,” a German proverb says. 

But the decision to avoid lies does not give you a positive standard 
as to what to say. What information to give out relative to the myriad 
happenings in the present war calls for more selective principles than the 
proposition that we shall tell the truth. Also, in many important situa- 
tions there remains the old query of Pilate’s. Demagogues may orate: 
“Give us the facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts,” but the stu- 
dent of the contemporary social scene knows that it is impossible to live 
up to any such directive. If he is semantically sophisticated, he will 
hardly be able to suppress a wry smile at the confused thinking of such 
oratory. 

In short, the slogan about the strategy of the truth does not offer us 
an answer to our prayer for a strategy that would make the best use of 
all available information for the winning of the war. Indeed, no such 
simple formula will do the trick. Informational strategy, like all strategy, 
while not very complicated, calls for a clear analysis of the functional 
relation between such information and the task in hand. Like all 
weapons, information has a task to perform in the comprehensive under- 
taking called “victory.” 

Victory, in the democratic perspective, means (1) the defeat of the 
enemy, and (2) the making of a better peace, that is to say, the establish- 
ment of a social order sounder and more workable than the one which 
issued in war. Informational strategy which neglects the second part in 
pursuing the first part of this total objective is false and will lead to 
disaster, as did the propaganda carried on by the Committee on Public 
Information in the last war.’ But while this statement is very important 
and should not be lost sight of, it is really little more than a pious wish, 
unless it is implemented by that functional analysis already referred to 
which is the key to informational strategy. 


1 See James Mock and Cedric Larson, Words That Won the War (1939). 
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It is the general task of strategy to prepare for the decisive battle, to 
set the stage, so to speak, or to avoid it, if the conditions call for a war of 
attrition. Napoleon, Frederick the Great, Caesar, General Grant, von 
Moltke, and Foch, as well as the brilliant strategists of the Confederate 
armies, were clearly aware of this task and solved it with superior skill. 
If we apply this general conception to the informational field, it becomes 
clear that both externally and internally certain decisive issues may be 
seen as analogous to the battles of physical warfare. These decisive 
issues are usually situations in which either one’s own people, or one’s 
allies, or the enemy’s people must be made to act in a certain definite 
way, such as reducing their automobile driving, supporting a second 
front, or sabotaging production.” 

Such mass actions are not likely to take place unless they are skill- 
fully prepared for. The more radically they deviate from existing modes 
of behavior, the more carefully the ground needs to be tilled beforehand. 
Mass communications offer unparalleled opportunities for such ground- 
work, if employed with a keen sense of what is feasible and within the 
reach of the informational resources at hand. An informational strategy 
designed to bring on a revolution in an enemy country, when no such 
revolution can actually be made by the enemy people (for whatever 
reasons) is as fallacious as a military strategy designed to win a battle on 
a battlefield which the enemy army cannot reach. 


OUR DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


But rather than plunge at once into the problems of informational 
strategy as they might apply to the enemy, it seems wise to start the dis- 
cussion with the domestic scene. For whatever may be the procedures and 
techniques abroad, they are applications, under more difficult conditions, 
of methods which should be tested at home. We said that it is the func- 
tion or task of the strategy of information to bring it about that people 
will act in a certain way at a given time. While this is, more generally 
speaking, the task of all propaganda, the special question which informa- 
tional strategy should be designed to answer is this: what kinds and 


2 This is not the place to develop the writer's general view of propaganda. It may, however, 
help to note his generalized description (definition) of propaganda here: “Propaganda presup- 
poses a propagandist. A propagandist is a person who hands out information in order to gain 
ideal or material advantages for an organization or group who supports him and his activities. 
More specifically, he seeks to get people to take or not to take particular actions which benefit the 
group he is acting for."’ See for further elaboration C. J. Friedrich, The New Belief in the Com- 
mon Man, Ch. III (1942). 
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what amounts of information should be gathered, distributed, and per- 
haps emphasized by constant repetition in order to elicit a certain kind 
of behavior? To illustrate this task, let us examine a recent case of fail- 
ure of an important policy resulting from a total lack of such informa- 
tion forthcoming at the right time. 


THE FARM TRUCK MUDDLE 


In the summer of 1942 it became clear that some time that fall it 
would be necessary to ration the mileage and the gas consumption of 
trucks of all kinds, including farm trucks. The Office of Defense 
Transportation accordingly undertook to design a program of evalu- 
ating the individual needs of each truck user with a view to assign- 
ing him such gasoline and mileage as might be essential for his busi- 
ness. A questionnaire was worked out calling for a considerable variety 
of information. 

Now that questionnaire was mailed to individual farmers (for the 
sake of simplicity we are leaving aside all trucks but farm trucks) with 
a printed leaflet containing instructions as to how to fill out the book. 
The printed leaflet was phrased in highly technical language, was very 
closely printed, and required about one hour of close reading by a fairly 
literate person. 

Considerable shaking of heads was occasioned among farmers when 
the questionnaires were first distributed, and a storm of indignation 
broke loose when the actual rations became known. At least one na- 
tionally known radio commentator, Fulton Lewis, Jr., blasted the pro- 
gram on the basis of a personal field “investigation,” and the entire 
program had to be revamped in a hurry. The later details do not matter 
for our purpose. What we here are concerned with is the question: what 
were the errors in informational strategy that produced a failure on the 
part of the farmers to act as they were supposed to? I think that even a 
cursory examination of the relevant documents leads to a twofold 
answer: (1) the questionnaire was worded in such a way as to be largely 
unanswerable in terms of ordinary farm operations, and (2) the leaflet 
was gotten up in such a way as to give a minimum of assistance in over- 
coming the difficulties of the questionnaire itself.’ What, then, would 

8 Here is a brief extract from a memorandum commenting on the questionnaire, as far as farm 


operations are concerned: “The information called for cannot be supplied conscientiously by many 
farmers operating a truck as part of their business. Many farm trucks are older units and they 
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have been a sounder approach to the situation? Leaving aside all the 
technical part of the problem, it is possible to formulate the following 
steps or procedural devices which, had they been followed, would have 
insured the governmental agencies concerned against the disaster which 
overtook their policy, weakened the government’s position among 
farmers, and seriously affected the war effort. 

In the first phase, after it had been determined what results needed 
to be achieved, field research of the type developed for testing proposed 
policies in the agricultural field should have been employed to ascer- 
tain what were the most common objections voiced by farmers to the 
program or policy as envisaged. In view of the supposed confidential 
nature of the policies involved, such testing might have been conducted 
with a few small, carefully chosen panels in different parts of the coun- 
try. The results of such a survey might have revealed that farmers did not 
appreciate the seriousness of the rubber shortage, or the place of farm 
trucking in a total war economy. If so, considerable amounts of informa- 
tion bearing upon these topics should have been made available via 
approved channels, such as farm journals, radio programs, extension 
service, etc., etc., until tests showed that farmers had largely come to 
realize the situation which motivated the government in proposing the 
policy suggested. By a similar procedure of “customer research” the ques- 
tionnaire would have been submitted along with the book of instructions 
to determine to what extent it failed to provide the necessary informa- 
tion to bring about the desired action, to wit, full cooperation of farm- 
ers in filling out the questionnaires correctly after reading the instruc- 
tions. Even the most casual test of this kind would have revealed that the 
average farmer could neither understand the “instructions” nor could 
he fill out the blank, even if he did understand the “instructions.” This 
test might conceivably have led to the abandonment altogether of the 
proposed policy of securing the desired information from farmers by 
questionnaire, but it certainly would have resulted in a radical change 
in both the questionnaire and the instructions. For if the test had been 
made, the questionnaire would have been dovetailed with farm opera- 
tions in such a way that any farmer would have been able to answer the 
questions on the basis of his day-to-day work. 


are operated on the land and in the woods as well as between the stable and the fields, carrying 
produce without reference to mileage.” 
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MAJOR STEPS IN INFORMATIONAL STRATEGY 


Enough of this illustration. It may be felt that we have already 
dwelt for too long upon this rather small matter. The reader may be 
inclined to say: well, this was just one of those errors which happen,—it 
is straightened out now and so is of no further consequence. But as a 
matter of fact, the instances of similar failures are very numerous, and 
the resulting losses very great. This is the more lamentable, since the les- 
sons involved are relatively simple, although their actual application in 
many fields calls for considerable administrative skill. Here is a gen- 
eralized summary of these lessons: 

Any public policy calling for action on the part of a number of 
people should be considered a battle which can be won only if advance 
preparations are made to prepare the people involved for the actions to 
be taken by them. This calls for (1) research to determine whether there 
are any prejudices, ignorance, or other grounds obstructing the likeli- 
hood of such action being taken when requested; (2) channeling out 
of information in such amounts as will overcome these obstructions; 
(3) further research to determine whether the information is being ab- 
sorbed and is having the desired effect; (4) announcing the policy in 
such a manner as to anticipate the major obstructions by high-lighting 
the information previously broadcast. 

Any program of channeling out information to prepare for a pro- 
posed policy of the government is bound to encounter a variety of 
difficulties resulting from counterpropaganda unloosed by hostile special- 
interest groups. It is one of the most important tasks of effective informa- 
tional strategy to determine what these groups are and to anticipate their 
campaigns by appropriate information which would be designed to 
“blanket” their slanted statements, rumors, and the like. Rigid rules for 
such strategy cannot be formulated, because the strategy needs to be 
shaped in the light of the total situation. 


RUMORS 


The danger of such rigid rule-making is well illustrated by a recent 
ruling of the Office of War Information in connection with rumors. 
Briefly put, the OWI’s position may be summarized as follows: “Don’t 
use the term ‘rumor’ if possible; for rumors might be true. Don’t exag- 
gerate the cleverness of Axis propaganda in rumors—or dramatize it; it 
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is not as clever as people already seem to think. Never repeat a rumor, 
Don’t repeat a rumor even to deny it. Cite the facts to spike a rumor, if 
you know them. If you don’t know the facts, ask the rumor-teller where 
he got his facts.” 

The OWI alleges that these suggestions are based upon an “inten- 
sive study of rumors,” and upon “tests conducted by an organization 
which uses the most systematic technique of audience analysis.” As a 
result, the OWI is “convinced that it is absolutely unwise and exceed- 
ingly dangerous to state rumors on the air—even in order to deny them.” 
A leading social psychologist, when confronted with these statements, 
was highly critical. He agreed that there should be no specific spreading 
of rumors by radio. But he suspects that the experiment referred to was 
based on a very limited type of specific rumor-broadcasting. He feels that 
what is needed is further research that will render directives more dis- 


criminating. Let us illustrate: 


Take the draft evasion rumors. Your suggested solution is to dramatize 
the working of selective service boards, and to dramatize the contri- 
bution of individual American soldiers. Excellent. But enough? That 
the Jews are evading the draft is the most common and dangerous 
rumor in the Boston area. Now, there would seem to be four possible 
methods of dealing with this situation on the radio: (1) Do nothing 
about it. (2) Say, “you have heard that the Jews are evading the draft. 
It is false.” (Admittedly bad.) (3) Dramatize selective service and 
heroism of some one soldier whose Jewish faith is somehow implied. 
(Good as far as it goes, but the connection between the rumor and the 
story is too dim and remote for most listeners to grasp.) (4) General 
Hershey, Elmer Davis, and other persons of authority stating the facts 
and explicitly denying the rumor. (This was the method used by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in dealing with the Pearl Harbor rumors.)° 


The reader is not being asked to consider the issue of rumor handling 
settled on the basis of these brief extracts, but merely to accept this as a 
striking illustration of the importance of flexibility in administering in- 
formational policies. It is doubtful, therefore, if authority in matters of 


4 Condensed from a letter sent out by Jack Goodman for the Writers’ War Board. February 12, 


1943. 
5 Abbreviated extract from a letter by Gordon Allport and the author to the authorities in 


Owl. 
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this kind should be too rigidly centralized, or the directives too cate- 
gorical. 


POLITICAL VERSUS PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


The problem of hostile propaganda, whether by an entrenched 
special interest or by a foreign enemy, raises the issue of political war- 
fare. There is a widespread misunderstanding concerning the issues here 
involved, a misunderstanding which is epitomized in the use of the 
expression “psychological warfare.” Basically, the problems are all politi- 
cal rather than psychological (in the technical sense). The type of 
activity which an effective informational strategy calls for demands— 
first of all—political understanding and judgment rather than a knowl- 
edge of psychological techniques, although the latter are also of impor- 
tance. It is therefore more appropriate to speak of political warfare, and 
as such it was recognized by Napoleon, de Jomini, Clausewitz, and 
other modern writers on the theory of war.° 

It is generally agreed that political warfare seeks to accomplish two 
things—(1) undermine the enemy’s will to fight, and (2) undermine 
the will of allies of the enemy to support him. A special case of the latter 
is the task of diverting neutrals from the enemy and turning them into 
more or less active supporters of one’s own cause. It is evident that these 
tasks call for a concrete and realistic understanding of who is the enemy 
and who are his allies. A great deal depends upon doing this with the 
necessary precision and accuracy.’ No effective informational strategy 
can de devised unless the addressees of such information are known. Let 
us illustrate this problem in a hypothetical fashion (for the determina- 
tion of the enemy being a political question, it cannot be authoritatively 
answered except by the policy-making officials). 

Let us assume, as far as Germany is concerned, that our enemy is, 

® Far be it from me to overemphasize a quarrel over words. But any student of semantics 
realizes that words are important in creating misleading slants, and the idea that it is primarily 
a psychological problem how to combat Goebbels is therefore worth some attention. Many psy- 
chologists may, of course, be admirably suited to conduct “‘political warfare.” The answer to that 
question hinges upon whether they have acquired political knowledge and judgment. The best 


recent popular statement of the issues of political warfare is to be found in Dorothy Thompson's 
Listen Hans. 

7 Not long ago a group of prominent anti-fascist Italians in this country criticized severely the 
nature of our broadcasts to Italy. One of the key points of their criticism was to the effect that we 
had failed to distinguish between who were our enemies, who their allies, and who our friends 
in the Italy of today. A political, not a psychological question. 
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first and foremost, the Nazi Party, from Hitler down to the last enthusi- 
astic supporter, and, secondly but no less importantly, the German officer 
corps and its social appendages in the bureaucracy and business world. 
Is our informational strategy addressed to them? What information we 
have would suggest that it is addressed to a vague entity, evidently 
thought of as “the German people.” Does such a German people exist 
today? There is a good deal of evidence that would suggest the contrary.’ 
The terror appears to have destroyed the manyfold group life which is 
part of a living people, and to have broken up the people into a helpless 
mass of atoms, ruled over by a close-knit organization, the Nazi party 
and its adjuncts.” 

If these informed observers be right, such exhortations as that 
uttered again the other day by Secretary Knox, suggesting to the German 
people that they overthrow Hitler, are quite meaningless and the exact 
opposite of informational strategy. Thinking in terms of the “German 
people” results from a false historical analogy between 1918 and today. 
At that time, political warfare could well be directed toward the Ger- 
man people. They were the enemy, in the sense that the government de- 
pended upon them for support. A popularly elected parliament held 
the purse strings; war credits had to be voted. There was a powerful 
trade-union organization, nation-wide and supported by the vast major- 
ity of workers. There were free and independent universities in which 
such men as Max Weber could work and teach. There were opposition 
newspapers, such as the Frankfurter Zeitung, in which demands for 
settlement could be printed, in which Wilson’s messages could be 
frankly and sympathetically discussed. Finally, there was a free and 
independent religious life, a Catholic and a Protestant church through 
which leaders with moral convictions could affect the people at large. 
In short, there was a German people who in 1914 supported the war, and 
in 1918 did not. 

Today all this is different. All the channels through which the 
people might speak have been swept away, except for an ineffective 
remnant of the highest Catholic clergy. Instead of a restricted authori- 
tarian constitutionalism, the terror reigns without check. The state of 


8See Howard K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin (1942). Paul Hagen, Will Germany 
Crack (1942), esp. chs. XIV-XVI; Jon B. Jansen and Stefan Weyl, The Silent War (1943) with 
a foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr; finally, Anna Seghers, The Seventh Cross (1942). 

® Harold Lasswell has coined the suggestive phrase “the garrison state” for this type of situation. 
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mind of the German masses is a riddle. The most diverse interpretations 
have been offered. We do not know, cannot know. The nearest to a relia- 
ble clue are the speeches of Nazis. They would suggest that the German 
masses are profoundly disaffected. But why should we care? It does not 
make any considerable difference what the German masses think or feel, 
as far as undermining the will of the enemy is concerned. Caught in the 
treadmill of the terror, they are driven forward by an inexorable, cruel 
machine, just like the other conquered people. Personally, I am per- 
suaded that a considerable percentage, especially among the workers, are 
and always have been convinced that Germany will lose the war. But 
their opinion is not of primary importance. 

For the enemy whose will to fight must be broken are the Nazis 
themselves. Only an informational strategy that is consciously and 
clearly directed toward this end can give us the benefits which political 
warfare has always been able to give to him who knew how to wage it: 
to shorten the war and save large numbers of lives and large amounts of 
resources. Fortunately, from an engineering standpoint it is easier to 
reach this enemy. The Fascist-militarist groups listen to the radio. No- 
body is more accessible to us than Goebbels and his ministry. 


STRATEGY OF DISTRACTION 


Informational strategy should in the first instance be directed 
toward distracting the Nazis themselves and thus prevent them from 
engaging in offensives against us. For in political warfare, as in military 
warfare, attack is the best defense. It is, of course, no cinch to accomplish 
this. For the Nazis, and more especially the Goebbels crowd, are thor- 
ough-going cynics. But a cynical success philosophy has its own peculiar 
weakness. It is a well-known fact that the fighting spirit of such gangs 
collapses very rapidly, once the corrosion has set in. 

All this, of course, holds only if our assumption concerning the 
enemy is correct. But in any case it illustrates the problems created by the 
accurate determination of the enemy in a world-revolutionary situation. 

Many of our gravest difficulties are the result of this fact: that we are 
engaged in fighting a world civil war, with some of our real enemies 
tight in our own midst. Informational strategy has this fact to bear in 
mind also. These people are of very great advantage to us (as are war 
prisoners from the Nazis) because they provide us with factual informa- 
tion concerning the state of mind of our enemies, and hence enable us 
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to tackle the first job which we have stated above, namely, research to 
determine whether there are any points of valid attack upon the mind 
of the enemy. Such persons also enable us to test, within certain limits, 
what results the information we are furnishing them have upon their 
thinking. 

It would seem most important at the moment to cope with the Rus. 
sian successes in an effective manner. For while the Nazis are using the 
defense against Communism as a strategic weapon, they also believe in it 
themselves to a considerable degree. This is even more true of their 
supporters and allies. If these, including some Nazis, can be more ac- 
curately informed, their confidence in their own position may be shaken. 

It may be highly desirable, of course, in certain circumstances, to 
utilize other Germans to attack the enemy’s morale. A skillfully organ- 
ized campaign calling for sabotage on a large scale, perhaps reinforced 
by a promise that the families of all those killed by the Nazis in retribu- 
tion will be amply taken care of after victory, may have a powerful 
effect upon the Nazis themselves. Likewise, the statements of German 
war prisoners may be utilized to destroy the effectiveness of Nazi efforts 
aiming to ensure the continued cooperation, no matter how reluctant, 
of the German workers. It should, however, always be our major aim 
to exploit such words addressed to the German people for the purpose 
of undermining the Nazi mentality itself. In this connection, it may be 
appropriate to quote from a recent communication received by the au- 
thor from an outstanding anti-Nazi businessman: 


The simple fact that Hitler declared war against both Russia and 
the U.S. should be stressed again and again. This should be done in 
an indirect way: 

When Hitler attacked Russia. . 

When Hitler declared war against the U.S. . . . 

When Hitler caused the American motorcar industry to convert 
their plants into aircraft and tank factories. . . . 

When Hitler made it impossible for Stalin to maintain his neutral- 

ity by his attack on Russia. . . . 
That copies Hitler’s own methods. If the anti-Nazi propaganda uses 
the same method, it will be difficult for the Nazis to answer such an 
attack without weakening their own position in regard to the start of 
the war. 
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Hitler should be presented to the Germans not as a criminal but as 
a fool. Prior to 1933 the majority of the German people considered 
him as such. It may be possible to revive this old conception by re- 
ferring to the fact that he started the war against Russia and the U.S. 
after having been unable to smash the British Empire. 


In conclusion, it may be said that informational strategy comprises 
those activities which are called for by the tasks of propaganda and 
political warfare, when it has been decided that information shall be the 
primary weapon in carrying forward these tasks. It is built upon the 
fourfold undertaking of (1) making sure of your terrain by accurate 
appraisal of the obstacles provided by the state of mind of the friend or 
enemy to be reached, (2) channeling out the information which will 
destroy these obstructions, (3) determining the effectiveness of the in- 
formation in doing the job, and (4) calling for the desired action after 
the ground has been adequately prepared. If this simple design is ad- 
hered to, a great deal of waste motion will be avoided and the fighting 
of sham battles will be eliminated. 

Informational strategy is a way of going about propaganda objec- 
tives in a democracy. It is compatible with the basic limitations of gov- 
ernment propaganda in a free country, yet will provide maximum 
results. It will call for the abandonment of old-style publicity. No evi- 
dence of successful informational strategy can be accumulated in the 
conventional piles of clippings. For not the clippings, but what they have 


| done to the readers, is the thing that counts. Informational strategy will 


call for more research and less guess work—it is based, in short, on the 
limited belief in the common man which is indispensable in a demo- 
cratic system which avoids rosy optimism and cynicism alike. Such a 
limited belief is rooted in the view that man is neither wholly rational, 
nor wholly irrational, that men are slow to absorb new information, but 
are inclined to act on such information when they have absorbed it, and 


_ that a call for action will not be heeded, no matter how well supported 


by moral principles, unless the knowledge of men makes them consider 


| such actions feasible and practical in the end. 





OWI’S FAR EASTERN OUTPOSTS: 
SOME PROPOSALS 


By DAVID NELSON ROWE 


THE GLOBAL nature of this war has necessi- 
tated the carrying of America’s message to the 
far corners of the earth. This has raised ad- 
ministrative as well as technical problems of 
great complexity. Dr. Rowe has been in a 
position to appraise at first hand the work- 
ings of our informational outpost agencies 
in China and offers a number of proposals 
for the consideration of OWI executives. 


At present the author is lecturer on Far 
Eastern Affairs at Princeton University. He is 
also consultant to the Experimental Division 
for the Study of War Time Communications, 
Library of Congress. From November 1941 
to May 1942 he was in Chungking as special 
assistant to the director, Section of Research 
and Analysis, Office of the Coordinator of 
Information. 


Ar PRESENT the importance of the Far East as a field for political war- 
fare seems not to be realized in the United States. Here is one of the few 
major areas of the world to which we still have physical access and 
substantial portions of which are still in friendly hands. We should make 
far better use of this than we are at present, by setting up on the spot the 
means by which we can fight political war in areas still friendly to us, 
and with which we can reach out to regions occupied by our enemies. 

At present this means using China and India as working bases. 
Actually China and India must be grouped together for both adminis- 
trative and technical reasons, and for reasons of political strategy. The 
recently announced area division of OWI outpost administration, 
whereby these two countries fall under separate jurisdictions, is in this 
respect definitely defective. The same factors which in the military field 
have led to a single command for the India-Burma-China region are 
similarly compelling in the sphere of propaganda dissemination. This 
matter will be treated more fully below. 

Any discussion of political warfare in the Far East must deal with 
at least four important questions. These are: (1) What are to be con- 
sidered the objectives of political warfare to be carried out by the United 
States in Asia? (2) By what technical methods can such warfare be car- 
ried on in the field? (3) How can such action best be organized? And 
(4) what administrative framework is necessary? 
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FAR EASTERN OUTPOSTS gI 


FAR EASTERN OBJECTIVES MUST BE DEFINED 


Needless to say, the general objectives of particular outpost informa- 
tion and propaganda activities must be closely correlated with our war 
effort and with the world results which we hope to secure from the war. 
This may seem a large presumption in view of our present refusal in 
some instances to look far beyond military affairs themselves. However, 
it is also true that much of the failure of our present information pro- 
grams in outpost regions has been caused by overemphasis on particular 
details of uncorrelated information and insufficient emphasis on gener- 
alized objectives of the entire information program as a whole. 

In the early stages of the Chungking outpost, for instance, the local 
program was dominated by news dissemination along newspaper lines. 
In effect, this outpost was at the end of a news circuit 10,000 miles long, 
receiving in many cases the same news as the regular agencies but subject 
to greater delays in receipt. Of course the outpost was not on a commer- 
cial basis, and its volume was much greater than if business results in 
profit and loss had been demanded. For purposes of argument we may 
admit what is open to question, that the news items chosen to be sent 
out from the United States stressed slightly our strength and our friend- 
ship for China.* However, the service on the whole only increased the 


volume of material available to the official Chinese news agencies in 


Chungking. 

There was no reason to expect that news sent to this outpost jibed 
with Chinese conditions. No one, either at home or on the outpost staff, 
had any accurate knowledge of the content material of the Chinese press 
into which they were attempting to pour news items. Such relevancy as 
was secured was thus largely accidental. The situation has since been 
somewhat improved by the appointment of men whose knowledge of 
Far Eastern conditions is adequate to direct here in the United States the 
news supplied to China. 

But this still leaves the vital necessity of formulating in specific 
terms the objectives in the Far Eastern area which our publicity program 
there can be designed to foster. Until this is done we are pouring our 
money down a rat-hole. We are in the position of an advertising mana- 

1JIn this respect, to the writer's knowledge, no attempt has ever been made to evaluate scien- 


tifically the qualitative or quantitative treatment of any symbol carried in news sent to Chung- 
king by the OWI. 
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ger who has not yet decided what he is advertising, although he is 
spending large sums for publicity on a diversity of topics. 

It is mere recourse to futility to state an absolute primacy of mili- 
tary over political considerations in the war. Unless the war is merely an 
automatic and unthinking physical reaction of defense, as it certainly 
cannot be, it must involve and include political motivations of basic 
importance. No program of foreign publicity is worth having unless it 
is conceived around these ideas and planned to foster them. 


SPECIFIC FAR EASTERN OBJ ECTIVES 


What specific objectives does our Pacific war involve? For analytic 
purposes we may describe them as military, political and economic. In 
the carrying on of political or psychological warfare, it is of course 
impossible to separate these fields, but the objectives in each are differ- 
ent and can be defined separately. These objectives are necessary of ac- 
complishment if we are to win the war, and if we are to profit from the 
war in political and economic ways. Thus far there has been very little 
attempt to prepare in the Far East for any of these objectives, either im- 
mediate or distant. 

Our political objectives in the Far East include desired aims both in 
the international sphere and in respect to the internal political order 
which we hope to promote within countries of the Far East. Allied unity 
in the war is no more important, though it is a more immediate objec- 
tive for our propaganda, than is the maintenance of that unity in the 
post-war period. Both can be fostered by and in connection with out- 
post propaganda activity. But in order to do this a real effort must be 
made to reconcile immediately the divergent military and _ political 
interests of the United Nations in the Far East. This must be an impor- 
tant function of all the agencies concerned with the creation of attitudes 
through the dissemination of ideas in the public mind. 

Such a reconciliation is in turn related to the internal order of politi- 
cal units in the Far East. In China, for instance, some of the most 
important problems of the internal political organization are connected 
with disagreements on the question of foreign political affiliations. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s present tour of the United States must be 
at least partially interpreted in this light. No operations which our 
Chungking outpost carries on can avoid affecting to some degree the 
internal affairs of China. This is true also of other American activities, 
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such as those of missionary bodies and of the United China Relief. The 


latter, for instance, exists solely for relief and reconstruction, but the 
importance of its efforts is also reflected in economic affairs and in poli- 
tics. This fact is recognized by the Chinese. All activities of United China 
Relief are subject to the approval of a committee in Chungking, on which 
Chinese members predominate heavily in number. 

Relief and reconstruction in China naturally have a close relation 
to military objectives there. This is simply one example of the unity be- 
tween so-called “military” and “non-military” factors in the war, apply- 
ing equally in the case of OWI’s Far Eastern propaganda activities. The 
frictions that have appeared in the war activities of the United Nations 
there cannot be allayed solely by “military” processes. They require 
initiative in the public relations field by competent men with power to 
act along lines correlated with military facts and with our national 
policy. Only in this way can we be assured of the most complete and 
effective use of the military power of the United Nations against Japan. 

Aside from economic objectives directly related to the conduct of 
the war, in respect to which our strategy must sooner or later become 
clear, this country has a number of long-term economic objectives in the 
Far East. It cannot be forgotten that the Pacific war became inevitable 
through a combination of political and economic divergencies between 
ourselves and Japan. Is it too much to ask that our propaganda in the 
Far East should promote those ideas in the economic sphere which this 
war supports? Yet no haphazard program of news dissemination can be 
relied upon to direct attention to the economic ends which we desire to 
promote in the Far East. 


METHODS FOR FAR EASTERN OUTPOSTS— ‘TOTAL PUBLICITY” 


When ends are agreed upon, the choice of methods becomes of 
prime importance. There should be no substantial disagreement as to 
the methods to be used. Present-day war is total war, and this is as true 
of war in the psychological as in the military sphere. What is needed is 
a sound concept of “total publicity,” that is to say, there must be no 
neglect of any factor which may secure attention and motivate action. 
This means that news dissemination in the early pattern of outpost 
activity in the Far East must fall into its place as only a part, and prob- 
ably a minor part, of the program there. This is particularly important 
in cases where the press is completely or strongly controlled by the 
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government, making questionable the value of disseminating infor- 
mation through it. 

In this connection it may safely be said that none of our Far Eastern 
outposts have any accurate idea of just how much of their news material 
ever reaches the local press. On the basis of his own studies, the writer 
hazards the guess that not over ten per cent of all items submitted to the 
official news service in Chungking ever appear in any Free China news- 
paper. The actual percentage may be much smaller. Also, items sub- 
mitted are chosen from a much larger number sent out from home. This 
means that the home office is wasting much effort in the sending of news 
abroad. With a moderate amount of checking on the field, directives 
could be sent home which could save much expense. 

As a matter of fact, for any great success in presenting facts and 
ideas to the attention of large numbers of people in the Far East, all 
existing media of communication must be invaded by American agen- 
cies. This means, for example, the initiation of an important publication 
program in the field, using facilities there available. This is quite possible 
even in China where technical apparatus is the most limited. In India 
the problem is relatively simple. Fuller use must be made of radio, mov- 
ing pictures and posters. Production of materials to be used in this way 
should be carried on in the Far East, with the supply of technicians and 
information supplemented from the United States. Otherwise, all efforts 
will be in danger of lacking relevance to local conditions. In the case 
of posters, for instance, it is far better to employ Chinese artists on 
the spot, whose knowledge of artistic expression for the Chinese au- 
dience is infinitely superior to that of an American staff located in the 
United States. This would guarantee the maximum of intelligibility of 
their product to the audience which it is desired to reach. 

The outposts must not neglect any possible means of attracting 
favorable attention to the United States and its objectives. There must 
be no hesitation to explore all available media. There must be complete 
willingness to innovate in the creation of new media. In everything the 
sole consideration must be whether or not favorable attention can be 
attracted, and all the modern devices of publicity must be used wherever 
possible with “no holds barred.” The job is primarily an advertising 
job, and it should be conducted as such by personnel trained in the use 
of all the media of publicity and willing to study thoroughly all possi- 
bilities. 
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MUSIC AND LITERATURE AS PROPAGANDA 


No program based primarily on newspaper information can be 
adequate. An illustration may suffice to show the nature of the problem. 
Persons owning short-wave radios in China are a group important in 
influence if not in size. No radio offerings solely of news can compete 
in China with the technically well-balanced Berlin transmissions, which 
offer to residents of Chungking, for instance, that rarest of all commodi- 
ties, recreational music. Whether the OWI realizes it or not, this is first- 
rate propaganda, sophisticated, and unequalled in its impact in the field 
of morale. There should be more of it in our transmissions from San 
Francisco. 

And if “escape” music is effective, so would be “escape” literature, 
even if only in English for the use of Chinese who read that language. 
Any system whereby our pocket editions of best-sellers could be re- 
printed in China for cheap sale would do more for the morale and gain 
more goodwill for us among the educated classes in China than all the 
newspaper information sent there since Pearl Harbor. The almost com- 
plete lack of recreational reading matter in China today makes this a 
perfect “natural” to anyone with advertising sense. 


ORGANIZATION OF OUTPOST ACTIVITY 


Certain basic principles must be followed in the organization of an 
all-out publicity approach like this. To begin with, as has already been 
said, the separation of India and China in outpost administration is 
faulty. For many reasons the attack in these two countries must be 
united and correlated, just as the American military forces operate under 
a united command in the China-Burma-India area. Logistic factors in 
both cases make necessary a main preliminary base for China in India. 
Strategic considerations are sufficiently unified in the area to make a 
united command absolutely essential, with local action taken only on the 
decision of the over-all command. The presence of the director on the 
field would sometimes be called for in China and sometimes in India. 


DECENTRALIZATION NECESSARY 


No less important than this is the decentralization of actual func- 
tion, area by area. This is vital. It means that all general directives should 
originate in the United States, from some authority with adequate 
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powers and competent advice, to insure correlation of world effort and 
relevance to the total American picture. 

But it also means that under these directives, actual outpost func- 
tions should be in the hands of men with considerable independent 
power, on the field. In effect this means lump sum budgets or drawing 
accounts to be entrusted to outpost directors competent to direct their 
expenditure. If the authorities of the Bureau of the Budget cannot 
devise a way to make this possible, it would seem that our war effort 
was still being imperiled by the red tape of bookkeepers and accountants. 

In accord with this, general discretionary administrative power 
must be entrusted to those in charge of field operations, subject to the 
general control of the home office. This must include the power to hire 
personnel both at home and abroad, and to spend money without 
reference to budgetary allotment and subject only to future accounta- 
bility. This can be arranged, and it must be, particularly for remote 
areas where it often takes three weeks to get a reply to a cable to Wash- 
ington. In this length of time material costs can advance ten per cent 
or more in Chungking. Other handicaps of slow communication are 
obvious. 

In addition, it is the responsibility of the home office of OWI to 
work out clear jurisdictional arrangements between outpost operators 
on the one hand and representatives of any other United States Gov- 
ernment agencies or authorities, such as the Department of State or the 
Office of Strategic Services, on the other. If the Bureau of the Budget 
wishes a profitable field for the investigation of over-lapping functions 
and lack of jurisdictional clarity, it may be found here. Jurisdictional 
problems might not be so vital to outpost efficiency if their solutions 
had always placed competent persons in charge of OWI activities. An 
example comes to mind of the choice for American representative 
on an inter-allied consultative committee on publicity of a State 
Department career man whose only qualification, apart from State 
Department affiliation, was training as an economist, who could not 
speak or read the language of the area, and who had served there only 
briefly. This sort of thing is hardly good advertising practice. 


THE CASE FOR RESEARCH 


Actual functions of outposts should include two chief activities. 
These are, first, research and investigation in method, including the 
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analysis of results, and second, direct and indirect attempts to influence 
opinion and cause action. Both are essential, but only the latter is being 
done by Far Eastern outposts at present. 

The case for research activities on the field is clear. For instance, 
only on a basis of accurate analysis of trends in local press presentations 
can attempts be made either to counter or support them by our outposts. 
No other agency can be relied upon for this service, which is only one 
requirement in the field of research. It must be accompanied by careful 
investigation of all other media of communication as a prerequisite to 
their invasion by our outposts. The qualitative and quantitative results 
of publicity projects must be carefully charted in order to determine 
their success or failure. This is an entirely feasible operation. Lack of 
space precludes detailed descriptions of possible operations along this 
line. 

Press analysis by our outposts would, however, have much value 
in addition to this. If done scientifically, it would provide invaluable 
information on the domestic and foreign affairs of the countries 
involved. This type of information for the Far East is almost entirely 
lacking to our government at present. In Chungking, for instance, we 
have never made any scientific press analyses for the information of 
Washington. American personnel there has lacked entirely the training 
necessary for this work, and efforts along this line have been elementary 
to say the least. 

Information of this kind could have great value to the domestic 
program of OWI. The reporting of foreign conditions to the public 
with accuracy and balance could be furthered considerably by making 
available in this country accurate descriptions of press trends abroad. 
Otherwise the public is in danger of adopting attitudes based upon 
partial knowledge. The dangers in this are great during the war, but of 
far greater danger for the stability of arrangements in the postwar 
period. At that time, greater freedom of news dissemination from for- 
eign countries may present unsuspected realities to the public. Resultant 
violent reactions in opinion may then undo much that the war has 
been fought to secure. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FRAMEWORK 


What administrative framework is necessary to execute operations 
such as these? As already suggested, India and China should be united 
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in the same area, both for present operations, and as a base for the 
invasion of areas now occupied by Japan. To head the activities a Far 
Eastern Director should be appointed, to work in the area itself. He 
should have administrative control in general, and should preferably 
have experience in publicity and advertising. He should have the 
personal qualities necessary for success in public relations, and must be 
a successful speaker and negotiator. For him no great background of 
Far Eastern knowledge would be necessary, though it would be helpful. 
His knowledge of promotional techniques could easily be supplemented 


by the advice of those acquainted with the areas in his jurisdiction. He . 


should be able to travel freely in the Far East. 

Under such a director there should serve a research director, to head 
the study of media and the analysis of the treatment therein of all matters 
of interest to the services of information and to the government at 
Washington. A research bureau should be set up in India and another 
in China, to operate in close coordination with the outpost services of 
dissemination. As the Japanese are driven from now occupied regions, it 
might be desirable to set up further research bureaus in those places. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL ESSENTIAL 


Heads of research bureaus should combine as far as possible 
knowledge of the languages and conditions of their area with training 
in propaganda analysis. Their staffs must consist of linguists, experts 
in social situations of the area, psychologists, experts in the national 
arts, and those specializing in the analysis of the content of communi- 
cations. Such personnel exists. It must be found and used. This would 
be no innovation. Our allies and enemies both employ such methods 
in foreign areas, resulting, no doubt, in considerable improvement of 
their domestic information services by guaranteeing their closer cor- 
relation with external factors. 

Services of dissemination must be directed by personnel competent 
in advertising and journalism. For these men, knowledge of the 
spoken and written languages of their area is highly desirable but 
not absolutely necessary. At worst they can entrust translation work 
and foreign language contacts to reliable subordinates. In addition, 
they must staff their offices with editorial assistants, radio experts, film 
experts, art supervisors, publication and printing managers, archivists, 
disbursing and accounts officers, and secretaries and clerks. Such of 
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these as cannot be secured on the field must be sent out by any available 
means of transport. Staffs must be chosen with the idea in mind of 
extending this type of action to areas now in enemy control. Thus, 
from both China and India we must prepare to act against Japan, and 
men competent in the Japanese field must be employed there. 


A CONTINUING TASK 


After fifteen months of war it is obvious that we have hardly 
made a beginning on our public relations job in the Far East. This 
job is now an emergency of war, but it will be a continuing necessity 
in time of peace. The day is past when international relations can be 
considered as existing only in the fields of politics and economics. Such 
devices for fostering national interests as are involved in old style so- 
called diplomatic relations can no longer be adequate in a world which 
in the future will be increasingly unified through the intensification 
of communications. 

In this country, for purposes of private profit, we have developed 
to a high degree practices connected with the directing of mass atten- 
tion. It is time these skills were utilized for international political 
purposes. Otherwise we will find ourselves, after the war, in a position 
akin to that of pre-war aviation, that is, with some of the best airplanes 
in the world, but with very little military air power. 

Far Eastern outpost activities of OWI must have their objectives 
clearly defined. The most advanced methods of advertising and pub- 
licity must be adopted and must be carried on by highly trained 
research men and technicians, under conditions of great local inde- 
pendence of action. Only in this way can any program of American 
war information be successful in the Fast East. 





OWI AND MOTION PICTURES 


By WALTER WANGER 


Is tHE Office of War Information making 
fullest use of our motion picture facilities? 
Mr. Wanger says no, and presents herein a 
forthright and vigorous criticism of the 
policies, personnel, and methods of the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau of the OWI. 

The author is president of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and has 


to Eagle Squadron and Arabian Nights. Many 
of his productions have been attempts to ad- 
vance the motion picture as a serious medium 
of expression, notably in the case of Gabriel 
Over the White House, Private Worlds, The 
President Vanishes, and Blockade. Mr. Wanger 
is also president of the Motion Picture Society 
for the Americas which is the Hollywood 


collaborator with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


produced a wide variety of entertainment 
films from Algiers and Foreign Correspondent 


M:. LOWELL MELLETT of the Office of War Information created a 
tempest in a lens when he made two requests last December. First, Mr. 
Mellett wanted all motion picture scripts sent to him before production 
started. Second, he wished all motion pictures shown to him in the 
rough, or long, version, before cutting. These requests caused appre- 
hension within the industry. Outside, editors generally took the position 
that a threat to freedom of speech in one medium affected all. That 
conclusion is logical, and sums the national mind. Censorship before 
utterance is abhorrent to Americans, who believe that autocracy can 
have no deadlier weapon than a blue pencil. 

Mr. Mellett explained that he did not desire censorship, that he was 
merely implementing advisory practices. In other words he was at- 
tempting to make certain that, in his view, the motion picture was 
being of maximum service in the war effort. His chief, Mr. Elmer Davis, 
taking note of expressed fears, deprecated that “Hollywood is letting 
its imagination carry it away.” 

Hollywood is concerned about more than censorship. The OWI 
shows a growing desire to write things into scripts. Indeed, there is a 
mounting urge to dominate production. The officials moving in this 
direction are not equipped by any past relation to the motion picture 
industry. 

Every gentleman in six or seven subdivisions of the OWI who 
sends urgent requests or “directives” to motion picture producers should 
bear in mind Herr Goebbels’ experience in Alsace-Lorraine. Herr 
Goebbels ordered his moribund motion picture industry (moribund 
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because he had made it a government propaganda-grinder) to produce 
a “perfect picture” to convince the Alsatians and Lorrainers that they 
lived, under Schickelgruber, in the best of all possible worlds. The 
picture was made. Presumably it pleased Goebbels. Unhappily there 
turned out to be only one way to make the desired audiences sit 
through the film. The audiences had to be herded in, then the doors 
locked. 

Each man who desires, with commendable eagerness, to make the 
motion picture portray flawlessly the ideal way of life (according to 
each individual crusader’s view of that ideal, of course) should com- 
prehend thoroughly what the American motion picture is, and why it 
is what it is. That understanding is the crux. Otherwise, men with the 
best of intentions, plus the club of government war-power, may vitiate 
what, in its very essence as it now exists, will prove our most valuable 
after-war means of world communication. (The detail of Hollywood's 
service in the war is too vast for review here. No prodding has been 
needed. No profit, in the making of hundreds of direct service-aid 
films, has been sought. The finest creators among writers and directors 
have worked long hours without pay. Producers have put facilities— 
the fruit of years of effort—at the disposal of government without so 
much as “overhead” charge. Simultaneously, a full program, subject 
only to physical film priorities, has been produced in the field of en- 
tertainment, vital to armed forces and home defense workers alike.) 


THE BOXOFFICE A POLL 


The American motion picture has no subsidiary revenues. It lacks 
the department store advertisements, classified advertisements, etcetera, 
of the newspapers. Films have no sponsors, as radio does. The film’s 
only income accrues when some citizen with a family, or young man 
with a girl friend, decides to get up out of a comfortable chair, travel 
(with increasing difficulty!) to another point, and plank down hard 
money. Radio, which slides into the home with no charge to the house- 
holder, claims to reach with its best programs, from 20,000,000 to 30,000,- 
000 listeners. Motion pictures have a definite “poll,” the boxoffice. No 
one but David Selznick, and possibly Dr. Einstein, knows how many 
people have attended Gone With the Wind, but all producers know 
that a “good” picture—i.e., one containing reasonable entertainment 
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value—is seen by from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 Americans—a “first- 
rate” picture by 50,000,000. 

Comparison of this figure with the circulations of the best books or 
plays is painful. Part of the large margin in favor of films is due to the 
facility with which the screen, after the audience reaches the theater, 
transmits entertainment both through eye and ear. Some credit must 
be due, also, to the acquired knowledges and skills of picture-makers 
because—remember again—the man and his family must make the 
decision to get up and go to a given picture. That decision must be 
made and re-made many times a year, by millions of families, to make 
motion pictures a success. 


CRITICISM BY THE “INTELLECTUALS” 


The fact that so many millions attend motion pictures, motivated 
only by each individual’s own power of choice, seems almost to infuriate 
some critics of the screen. Nowhere is the practice of exclusivism in the 
arts so jealously yearned for, as among intellectuals. Something that 
appeals to those who consider themselves the literate few must be in 
essence good; what the millions like must, in essence, be bad! One 
“improver” of the movies wants to cut down “the undue number of 
westerns”; another thinks musical comedies largely a waste. Sex must 
go out. These gentlemen no doubt would like to tell the newspapers to 
cut out comics, and all other features of the press except the editorial 
page. The public would reply to that, too! 

On this subject, which is so generic to any improved use of the 
screen, and even to the screen’s continued potentiality to be of service, 
Mortimer J. Adler, of the law faculty of the University of Chicago 
has written: 


Whatever the negative values of the arts in general, whatever the 
charges brought against the motion picture, Dewey has made clear in 
the light of Aristotelian principles, that the arts, and particularly the 
motion picture, have an undeniable and tremendous positive value 
for democracy. They are not an evil to be suffered because unfortu- 
nately inevitable, or because of some minor good. They are intrinsi- 
cally and primarily good, and the problem which they raise must be 
formulated in terms of those accidental effects which, in the opinion 
of some, are undesirable. One cannot live in a democracy and deny 
popular education, though one may regret it—which is like regretting 
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the time and place of one’s birth. It would be wiser to recognize the 
faults of popular education and seek to increase its essentially demo- 
cratic goodness. The case of the arts is the same. One cannot live in a 
democracy and despise the popular arts. Here, too, one may wish the 
impossible and dream of living at a time when the arts were not low- 
ered to the people. But the only genuinely practical problem which 
is raised is one of discovering the undesirable consequences of the 
popular arts and then seeking, if possible, to improve them, not in the 
spirit of rendering them less evil, but rather hoping to make them of 
greater good. 


Entertainment films are successful because they interest audiences. 
Producers hold a logical conviction: the film with a purpose must pass 
the same test that the escapist film more easily passes—theater-goers 
must want to see the picture. Otherwise we Goebbelize the movie and it 
loses its power to help. 


FALLACIES OF THE MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


In its relations with the motion picture, the OWI has let itself fall 
prey to fallacies. First is the familiar one that almost anybody can ply 
the other fellow’s trade. It is axiomatic that nine people out of ten think 
they could be writers, “if I just put my mind to it.” Motion pictures 
combine appraisal of what will translate feasibly into a comparatively 
new medium, with writing, camerawork, pictorial composition, set de- 
signing, casting, direction and the skillful application of music as an 
additional conductor of the audience mind along the path traveled by 
camera shots and dialogue. Men with twenty-five and thirty years’ 
experience in producing motion pictures frequently err, either in judg- 
ment as to what constitutes effective screen material or in the complex 
execution of an effective—i.e., audience-satisfying—motion picture. The 
amateur simply has no chance. Yet the OWI has entrusted the full 
sweep of war power, and the intangible but strong leverage of the desire 
the producer shares with all citizens to be a patriot, to gentlemen with 
no previous film experience. An inevitable result is that producers are 
continually urged, under pressure, to make so-called propaganda pic- 
tures that can effect no purpose except to empty theaters. Some that we 
have been prevailed upon, reluctantly, to film are among the world’s 
dullest. (It is merely a side issue to mention the scores of carefully de- 
signed entertainment pictures that producers have made, on their own 
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initiative, to induce war enthusiasm, comprehension and kinship with 
our allies: Mrs. Miniver, The Pied Piper, Eagle Squadron, Wake Island, 
Air Force, Commandos Strike at Dawn, Immortal Sergeant—the list 
runs several hundred already, and mounts by new scores.) 


DISCREDITING THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The second great fallacy impeding the OWI—judged particularly 
by its relations in the motion picture field—is the conviction that the 
American people are boobs. Reminiscently, it seems that some such mis- 
take informed the early home-front propaganda on the radio—the 
hammer-hammer-hammer, tick-tock, tick-tock, every-minute-counts, 
don’t-you-know-you’re-in-a-war technique. Americans are quick and 
alert about the war; they resent being told, especially pedantically, 
what they already know; their sons and other loved ones are in service 
by the million, and audiences are willing to be moved by genuine story- 
telling—anything that legitimately warms the heart and stirs the spirit. 
At no time can you feed to the American hammer-hammer propaganda. 
He resents your assumption that you know all the values and must teach 
him. Moreover, in the case of motion pictures, anything amateur and 
obvious in technique irritates audiences until they become completely 
unreceptive. They are used to skillful techniques. Even then they quickly 
spot propaganda. They recognize the purpose, but they are quite willing 
to go along in this all-important matter of the war. They are not willing 
to be bored by clumsy pictures. They go out in the evening for well- 
earned, necessary adventure into drama’s vicarious relief. Any “truths” 
you wish to impart, with and in the drama, had better be skillfully 
integrated. 

Not only through the production branch has the OWI sought to 
impinge a blue-printed propaganda torrent on the screen. The industry 
is divided into three separate mechanisms: production, distribution, ex- 
hibition. Washington, doubtless impatient because Hollywood asks 
repeatedly, “Will it make a good movie?” has gone into production on 
its own. The distribution branch of motion pictures naturally distributes, 
in wartime, any films behind which the United States government places 
its oficial request. The tendency of a theater owner is to run those films, 
whatever the theater owner’s trained judgment may be as to their value. 
(And, according to word from exhibitors, pressure borders on the “or 
else” variety.) There’s one comforting thought: American morale will 
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remain high, whether hammer-hammer mistakes are made or not. This, 
though, should be recorded, on the chance that someone in the OWI 
will give part-weight in the motion picture field to the opinion of men 
whose business life has long depended on reaching some correct screen 
conclusions: I do not know of a single experienced executive, in produc- 
tion, distribution or exhibition, who believes that the government- 
produced, so-called “patriotic shorts” are, as a group, of service in the 
morale field. 


DIRECTIVES BY AMATEURS 


One fact that has disturbed picture-makers is the seeming remote- 
ness, from what is going on, of the theoreticians who “directivate” us. 
Long before Pearl Harbor, it seemed to me that one objective of the Axis 
propagandists was, and would be, separation and dissension between the 
great English-speaking countries. I set out to make Eagle Squadron, the 
story of an American youth who joins up to help his blood-kin, the 
British. The boy finds that he doesn’t like what seems to him half a 
dozen affectations: off-handedness in the face of comrades’ deaths, ex- 
treme reserve in all matters of emotion, etcetera. There’s melodrama, a 
love story and, at the end, a disastrous Commando raid. Under stress, 
trying to retrieve that disaster, the spiritual hide peels off of English 
and American boys alike. They find they are truly kin underneath— 
their differences superficial. Working hard to maintain dramatic (that 
is, entertainment) values at all times, I developed the film’s “lesson” 
to the utmost weight I thought the traffic would bear. The picture 
had been out several weeks, and I was wondering whether Eagle 
Squadron would repay its $900,000 cost (it eventually did, and a 
profit) when I heard of an urgent “directive.” “Would you, as quickly 
as possible,” the directive said, in effect, “put your mind on producing a 
short subject, designed to show that American and English are funda- 
mentally alike.” With two years of work and investment, and the name 
Eagle Squadron on billboards and marquees, and reviewers discussing 
its theme throughout the country, I sat and looked at that directive, and 
realized how far its author was from being a “contact” with motion pic- 
tures—and I felt blank. Many producers have felt similarly, under 
almost identical circumstances. 

In the newer developments of OWI procedure, no one is content 
merely to suggest a theme. Now it is, “Do it this way,” and, “By this de- 
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vice... .” The industry used to receive several hundred thousand 
amateur scripts a year. Every sort of grief was engendered in, and might 
be expected from, the disappointed authors whose opera were not 
produced. All companies adopted a policy: unsolicited manuscripts were 
sent back unopened. (This is not producers’ egotism, but the practical 
result of experience. Even the novels of James Hilton and W. Somerset 
Maughm, the works of Dostoevsky and Dickens, have to be weighed 
as to their screen potential and, if suitable, almost literally must be trans- 
lated, by highly trained writers, into feasible screen plays.) The gentle- 
men of the OWI seem, to their harsher critics, to comprise a group of the 
amateur script-writers, armed with war powers to “urge” that their 
fancies be filmed, and more and more tending to supervise the entire 
production problem of securing the effects which they say, on behalf 
of the government, are necessary. 


WAR TIME GOVERNMENT CONTACT ESSENTIAL 


What, then, you may ask, is government to do in this war? Does 
not government have the right to ask for certain lines of thought, impor- 
tant in government’s opinion, to be stressed? The answer to that second 
is an obvious—and enthusiastic “Yes.” The government is entitled to 
anything it wants toward winning the war. Hollywood is concerned 
because it wants the government really to get what it asks for. We feel 
that not only is that goal endangered, but that, incident to the clearly 
possible failure unless OWI attitudes change, the power of the screen 
to be of any help—toward war-winning, toward a wise peace, toward 
social advantage—will be impaired. 

Much might be written on the fact that audience tastes and recep- 
tivities are never static, they change, sway, travel both in spirals and 
in circles. For example, at the moment I write, the United States, with 
men fighting from Guadalcanal to North Africa, and around again, 
feels the full impact of the war. Americans, at this moment, want 
participation, however vicarious; they want to know how their sons, 
brothers, husbands, sweethearts live and fight. Twentieth-Century-Fox 
was wise to plan forty per cent of its new season’s product with a 
direct relation to the war. In England the cycle is at a different point. 
England, with three and a half years of war and many fine war films, 
including some great “documentaries,” now has reached a phase where 
audience demand, definitely, is for the escapist film. (That audience 
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demand comes from deep psychological need; no man at a desk can, 
or should attempt to over-rule it.) South America is in a thoroughly 
different turn, but with the same result as England’s. Many Latin 
Americans, for example, have not come close enough to war’s reality 
to become absorbed in it. They still would like to put off that absorp- 
tion. (Didn’t we?) Therefore the demand in South America, also, is 
for escapist films. It later will change to enthusiastic receptivity for 
war pictures. To meet these changing appetites, all understandable and 
human, the motion picture industry seeks to diversify its product. 

Nevertheless, as I stated two paragraphs above, government in time 
of war is entitled to substantially the type of film it wants. The question 
is how to get that. 

A comparison becomes inevitable. 

It is amazing that our government, which formerly manifested so 
small an interest in military and naval affairs, has mobilized its man- 
power and in a short period performed such miracles, reaching and 
out-distancing those countries that have applied themselves fanatically 
for from ten to twenty years. A trained Army and Navy nucleus, and 
top executives from industrial production, drafted into government 
service or put on their mettle in their own plants, wrought those results. 

It is equally amazing that in a life-and-death struggle where 
psychological warfare is so important, our government can be so short- 
sighted as to sanction amateur dealing with a psychological weapon— 
the motion picture. 


AN EFFICIENT, PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISORY BOARD NEEDED 


I am now going to mention some men. They will not thank me. 
Each is engaged whole-heartedly, evenings, Sundays and right along 
with the day’s work, in war activity. Nevertheless, were I in govern- 
ment and wished to obtain maximum results, in war morale and home 
front stimulation, here is the OWI set-up I would draft for liaison, 
planning, and full responsibility for execution: 

Over-all director: Y. Frank Freeman, president of the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers, Hollywood Chairman of the War Activi- 
ties Committee of the Motion Picture Industry, vice-president in charge 
of production, Paramount Pictures, Incorporated. Mr. Freeman has 
viewed pictures from the public’s angle since he opened a “theater” 
in a vacant room over a general store in Greenville, Georgia. He has 
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successfully administered all three branches—exhibition, distribution 
and, now, production. At Paramount, a studio which had retired sev- 
eral executives, Mr. Freeman promptly changed the ledger from red 
to black—big black. In Hollywood, a town ordinarily clannish, Mr. 
Freeman’s character and ability were so outstanding that he was elected 
president of the producers’ association two years after he arrived. He 
has been re-elected three times. 

Production liaison: Edgar J. Mannix, of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
The record of that organization scarcely needs elaboration. Mr. Mannix 
is one of the industry’s most seasoned experts. 

Distribution liaison: Spyros Skouras, president, Twentieth-Century- 
Fox. Mr. Skouras went to his present position from years spent in 
building Fox West Coast Theaters (now National Theaters, Inc.) to 
one of the most successful exhibition circuits in the country. 

Exhibition liaison: Karl Hoblitzel, president, Interstate Theaters, 


Dallas, Texas. Mr. Hoblitzel’s name is synonymous throughout the — 


industry with accurate advance appraisal of exhibitor and public 
reaction. 

Only the broadest indication of policy would be necessary to these 
men. For example, with Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s arrival in this 
country, Mr. Freeman, tipped by the State Department, might have 
told Mr. Mannix, “We want a really dramatic short subject, centered 
around Madame Chiang Kai-shek, and thus-and-so is the picture’s 
purpose.” Mr. Mannix would know just which director to pull off his 
regular work for that picture. The director and Mr. Mannix would 
agree on the best fitted writer. Mr. Skouras would prepare all distribu- 
tion companies to clear a spot for the picture. Mr. Hoblitzel would 
“sell” it to exhibitors. Most important—the picture would come out 
right; it would interest and thrill theater-goers. 

(Curious! In the newspaper field the government has furnished 
Elmer Davis—outstanding—and Byron Price, Chief Censor, one of the 
nation’s top journalists. Radio contacts include experienced, successful 
radio men. Only motion pictures are “directivated” by men without 
specific experience in that field.) 

To realistic, working machinery in OWI like the officials sug- 
gested above, the industry would welcome the addition of a board of 
theoretical psychologists, of proved expertness. Names that immediately 
come to mind include Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborne, Chief of Special Ser- 
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vices, War Department; Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, of the University 
of Wisconsin; Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president, the University of 
California; Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, president, Dartmouth University; 
Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of international law, the University 
of Chicago; Dr. Harold Lasswell, political scientist, and William Allen 
White, noted editor. 


PLACE OF THE MOTION PICTURE IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Since such an idyllically practical set-up as the officials and advisory 
board here put forward seems unlikely, I have a definite recommenda- 
tion to present to current OWI contacts. Before doing that, here are 
some general observations. They may be of use in the thinking of 
anyone seriously studying motion pictures in relation to the world 
today and tomorrow: 

1. Despite recurrent criticism, among the super-intellectuals, of the 
motion picture because it “does not accurately portray American life” 
(someone should take a course in Drama), the first move of every 
dictator, Mussolini, Schickelgruber or Tojo, is to bar American motion 
pictures. If those totalitarian lords of all utterance thought American 
pictures accomplished anything but good in “selling” the United States, 
they would be eager to have our movies shown. Only the other night, 
a high-ranking journalist, who was in Berlin when the news broke, 
“America is in the war,” told me: “Then the German morale began 
to crack. Germans know America through American motion pictures. 
The youth, the vitality, the amazing industrial productivity, the 
hustle and bustle of business, the let’s-go-and-do-it of America, have all 
been vividly impressed on Europe—by our movies. The German 
people said to themselves: ‘Nobody can defeat a people like that.’” 

2. Most dangerous of all theses is that we should present to the 
world, in motion pictures, only what the consciously high-souled (and 
middle-aged or elderly) idealists consider “the better side of life in the 
United States.” In the first place, any such attempt would devitalize 
the American motion picture, and destroy its usefulness. Our pictures 
would no longer be world box-office. Moreover, this criticism derives 
from a superman complex. We must show ourselves, argue some, clad 
only in the light of our virtues. Shades of Hitler! Reports indicate to me 
that one of the most impressive proofs of democracy at work, to the 
European mind, was the frank picture, Grapes of Wrath. One com- 
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mentator put it this way: “Only a real democracy can produce Grapes 
of Wrath, make it commercially possible, and then go on and get 
something done about the conditions exposed.” 

3. Who is going to run the world of the future? The middle-agers, 
who did little to save their own generation, the oldsters, who thoroughly 
wrecked theirs, or the young people? And to whom does the American 
movie most appeal? The young! Better let it keep the vigor, lack of 
stuffiness and sense of gayety. and life that now inform the screen. Other- 
wise, the most vital avenue we have through which to talk to the young 
will be avoided by them. They wonder what right we have to preach. 

4. I must repeat this again: the movie is the most democratic 
means of expression—unsubsidized, existing only through doing its 
job effectively. It makes mistakes, but it responds to the most valid 
automatic corrective in human experience—the reaction of the people. 
And—freedom of the screen is every whit as cogent as freedom of the 
press. 

Here is my final suggestion to the OW] in its relations with motion 
pictures. Change, for the benefit of the results you want, from a take- 
over attitude to one of cooperation. You will find in your files, from 
motion picture leaders, suggestions for specific pictures far more 
powerful, toward the ends of victory and understanding, than any 
suggestions that have come to Hollywood from Washington. We 
really do know something about our business. We wish to make an 
even larger contribution to winning the war and achieving goodwill 
on earth than motion pictures already have made. The industry is not 
jealous of prerogatives, nor of personal standing; it has proved its 
willingness to waive profits in war-necessary film-making. Give the 
industry the broad lines of policy, and leave the committees within the 
industry the task of producing results. 

The real issue at stake is the one thing of which the industry és 
jealous. You should share that concern: the unimpaired entertainment 
power of the American motion picture, which constitutes its great 
strength and which is absolutely indispensable if the medium is to be 
of round-the-world value after the war. 
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THE IMPACT OF OWI ON 


BROADCASTING 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


A MARKED difference between the public 
opinion situation facing information special- 
ists in this war and that in 1917 is the fact 
that during the last twenty-five years radio 
has come of age. Never before have govern- 
ments had available for use such an important 
instrument of propaganda. Has the OWI 


ica’s use of this weapon since Pearl Harbor. 

For ten years the author has been observ- 
ing American radio from the platform of the 
radio editorship of Variety. He has listened 
to and analyzed thousands of radio broad- 
casts. At present he is director of program 
writing for CBS and also a member of the 


taken full advantage of its potentialities? © Writers War Board. 


Mr. Landry was asked to appraise Amer- 


Gatanne that it is not inspiring to see the Army and the Navy and 
the OWI dancing nervously on the periphery of the Negro problem; 
granting that it is depressing that our enemy’s stock in trade, anti- 
Semitism, is so rampant in the United States and that ragging of the 
British and Russians is so widespread; granting that the ostrich rather 
than the eagle often seems our national bird; yet we must recognize 
realistically that there are no simple and ideal solutions, and above all 
no hasty ones, in these situations. Public servants must disclaim high 
pressure improvisation in areas where long-range education expects to 
consume decades. There is always the very real risk of enkindling rather 
than quenching the steady burn of prejudice. 

This then is a comment upon the frequent charge that the OWI 
has sidestepped the deeper, more complicated issues for the safer routines 
of instruction, exhortation and constant reminder, and the jobs of get- 
ting out the scrap iron and kitchen fats and getting in the recruits for 
civilian defense and blood banks. Inevitably in the political climate of 
our times the Office of War Information has had to operate day by day 
in the knowledge that its record will almost certainly be subject to un- 
friendly inspection both during and after the war, both in and out of 
Congress. There is no forgetting the menaces of political life in the 
America of the forties. After twenty years of strenuous pacifism and a 
baptism of doubt and confusion via the lend-lease debate, the informa- 
tional service of the Government needed to take into account all sorts 
of considerations that in the last war the George Creel group could 
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ignore. In this conflict political opposition makes impossible any all- 
knowing inner elite incessantly engaged in planning and executing 
grandiose concepts of public opinion manipulation. And despite the 
resultant and regrettable do-nothingism in some murky midregions of 
opinion, it has probably been much healthier on the whole that caution 
has so conspicuously been respected by OWI. 

Some critics will perhaps continue to translate OWI “caution” to 
read “timidity.” They will be unimpressed by the negative rosary of 
things OWI chose not to insist upon. And yet the ultimate prestige of 
the OWI may rest upon this reasonableness and realism in the face of a 
divided country. Standards other than unrestrained initiative and stark 
efficiency must apply to information operations. And to pretend to a 
unity of ideas and attitudes that doesn’t exist would be naive. 

Obviously some of the impatience that was so voluble in 1942 was 
expressed by persons who were thinking too hopefully of war as the 
great speeder-upper of processes and trends. They seemed to feel that a 
declaration of war obviated any obligation to consider dissenters. Actu- 
ally the OWI was war-created mostly to advise and assist, to dicker with 
rather than dictate to media of communications. There was no place 
and indeed little taste for any campaign to dull the senses of the Amer- 
ican people into mass subservience. President Roosevelt himself had 
provided a memorable guarantee by separating censorship and informa- 
tion. These had been under the single control of the Creelites in World 
War I. Now the Office of Censorship defined and enforced what could 
not be printed or broadcast in the interest of military security while the 
Office of War Information indicated what material was available, hop- 
ing rather than commanding that it be picked up for public dissem- 
ination. 

NO MASTER-PLAN FOR WARTIME RADIO 


It was in almost a spirit of how-typical-this-is-of-democracy that 
some grumblers early in 1942 exploited their discovery that profes- 
sional radio had no Goebbellian master-plan for war. One actually heard 
Americans boasting that nobody would ever catch Germany at the 
outbreak of war—any war—without complete blueprints for everything. 
Apparently it was not sufficiently spectacular that (1) the leaders of the 
radio industry had conferred periodically before and after September 3, 
1939, to determine the nature of broadcasting in the public interest with 
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the world on fire, or that (2) professional radio’s own informational 
service on a round-the-globe and round-the-clock basis had been enor- 
mously expanded through the middle thirties. Not having a master-plan 
for war convicted American radio of being hopelessly democratic. 

One immediate and grateful result of Pearl Harbor was to free 
broadcasters overnight of the ordeal of constantly umpiring feline and 
canine bouts between interventionists and isolationists. A certain clarity 
of purpose was now possible and radio program builders quickly pre- 
pared to do a job for Uncle Sam. It was only a week after the Japanese 
attack on Hawaii that a one-time program called “We Hold These 
Truths” evoked a rather amazing response from the American public. 
Still stunned from grim events they could not as yet fully understand, 
Americans found in a broadcast commemorating their Bill of Rights 
a passionate eloquence they could at least feel. Actually Norman Corwin 
and his “documentary” type of program had both long been familiar 
phenomena of the American radio scene, but it was on this night of 
December 15, 1941, that millions of Americans and myriads of Gov- 
ernment functionaries first really discovered the man and his talent. 
Both were promptly adopted as the archetypes, and the future nature 


| of hundreds of war message programs to come was thereby prede- 


termined. “This is War,” entirely produced and largely written by Cor- 
win, was the first tangible result. Financed jointly by America’s four 
coast-to-coast networks, the series was heard over some 550 stations, 
probably the largest number of stations ever simultaneously linked for 
thirteen consecutive weeks. (A recorded series “You Can’t Do Business 
With Hitler,” produced by the OWI and its predecessors, at one time 
was on 703 scattered stations at varying hours and different days.) 


NEED FOR ALLOCATION OF INFORMATION 


One thing became rapidly evident. There was, if anything, too 
much war program activity. Broadcasters engaged in a rivalry that 
needed to be brought under scientific scheduling control. The Office of 
Facts and Figures (later expanded and renamed the OWI) proved a 
rallying point for advertisers, agencies, networks and stations. Out of the 
industry conferences, in which the influence of the Advertising Council 
headed by Chester LaRoche was conspicuous, there developed the “net- 
work allocation plan,” first of a series of related and coordinated plans 
all designed to balance war programs, both commercial and non-com- 
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mercial, so that certain war topics would not be excessively stressed while 
others remained largely neglected. 

Constant liaison between professional radio and the OWI’s own 
radio division has of course been maintained. From time to time periodic 
re-examinations of policy have occurred. In January 1943 the presidents 
of America’s four networks met anew to incorporate the lessons of a 
year of war. On the whole the radio industry has done most of the 
planning, writing, directing, casting of programs. OWI has been a 
funnel through which the whole of Government has passed requests 
for help, and it has, among other functions, kept an arithmetical count 
upon the conversions into living, breathing radio of ideological sug- 
gestions and workaday needs expressed by Government. In May 1942 
Archibald MacLeish told the National Association of Broadcasters that 
the Government was not asking passive donations or subtractions of 
radio time for its messages. It was asking instead that the leaders and 
technicians of radio continue an unremitting active donation of “brains, 
heart and energy.” 

One “dispute” over program technique existed from the first. Some 
advertising agencies insisted that a war message should be regarded 
and treated as sales copy, separate and apart from the entertainment, 
for punchiness and clarity. The contrary viewpoint advocated the in- 
corporation of war messages into the text proper or story-line of pro- 
grams, in the manner of, say, Kate Smith, the Aldrich Family, Fibber 
McGee and Molly, Easy Aces, We the People at War. This quarreling 
over methods was the best possible sign of competitive enthusiasm for 
the job. It was the adman’s response to the creative challenge presented 
by OWI. 

Spokesmen for OWI were frank in stating on various occasions 
that psychological war cannot be conducted solely from a building in 
Washington, that the voluntary collaboration of intelligent groups of 
private citizens was indispensable. Hence the OWI has apparently been 
gratified to have the several media go to work in terms of their (the 
media’s) own best thought and inspiration. Hence OWI has welcomed 
the aid of such private clusters of patriotic endeavor as the Writers’ 
War Board, the Advertising Council, the Hollywood Mobilization, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, the Council for Democracy, the 
War Activities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry, the Council 
on Books in Wartime, and so on. 
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EDUCATION FOR PEACE THROUGH RADIO 


After November 1942 the more sanguine observers began to feel 
that the outcome of the shooting war was certain. It was the supposed 
intellectual unreadiness of America to assume its place in the world that 
caused anxiety. Millions of Britain-damning, Russia-fearing, Europe- 
scorning Americans were indifferent to what lay outside the boundaries 
of the United States. Ours was a nation that had gone to war with many 
voters holding serious mental reservations that the war was inevitable 
in the sense that Germany and Japan made it inevitable, or that the 
moral guilt of our enemies was demonstrable, or that their behavior 
was in any way remarkable in the light of human nature. The refusal 
to face the nature of our enemies and indeed the nature of the twentieth 
century seemed a form of congenital covered-wagon escapism. For to 
recognize American responsibility for the peace of other continents was 
to accept arduous tasks and painful taxes, perhaps even to go without 
or with much less beefsteak (that symbol of middle class opulence) so 
that as a first planned step in lessening explosive world-wide pressures 
miserable but remote mortals may fill out their pitiful frames. 

These are, of course, infinitely complex problems. The task of radio 
is not by itself to assume partisanship but to keep the channels of dis- 
cussion open, fully guaranteeing the rights of the political opposition. 
What radio can legitimately undertake on its own initiative, or on in- 
vitation from the Government, is a development in drama and music, 
in dialogue and characterization of those issues which are generally 
recognized by persons of good will to be properly “educative.” Hence 
American war programs have been “documentaries” in the sense that 
they have been carefully documented. The favorite method of damning 
the Germans has been to quote them from Von Claussewitz to Hitler. 

Whatever the timidities or omissions of American broadcasts, they 
have seemed extremely effective, straightforward and hard-hitting to the 
ears of our English-speaking neighbors in Canada. The United States 
has radio-wise managed to do a lot of things Canadian radio has not 
dared. Canada definitely provides us with a companion piece in minia- 
ture to the problem of broadcasting to a “divided country.” 





BUNGLING THE NEWS 


By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


One oF our foremost newspaper editors here 
appraises for QuaRTERLY readers the work of 
OWI as it is affecting the newspaper and the 
war correspondent. 

Mr. Mowrer's background as editor, war 
correspondent, writer, and poet makes him 
an apt critic. During World War I he organ- 
ized and directed the Chicago Daily News 
war service in France and was one of the first 


Allied forces. Throughout the twenties he 
served as foreign correspondent in Europe 
and North Africa, and in 1928 was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize in recognition of his distin- 
guished work. In 1934 he returned to the 
United States to become associate editor of the 
Chicago Daily News and the following year 
was promoted to the editor’s chair, a position 
he now holds. 





accredited war correspondents attached to the 


Tim OPINIONS are personal. I am not speaking for any other news- 
paperman, or any newspaper. Nor do I attach to my own pronounce- 
ments an exaggerated importance, though I certainly try to follow 
events, and in the matter of reporting wars, have had more experience 
than is common. 

I feel qualified to discuss the reporting of war, but I know very 
little, embarrassingly little, about the immediate subject of this essay, the 
Office of War Information. Perhaps the newspapers have been remiss in 
not writing more about it. But there are so many government agencies, 
with overlapping functions and complex collaborations! To check on 
my own ignorance, I took a stroll down the main corridor of our news 
department the other day. I found that neither Hal nor Ev nor Clem 
knew much about the OWI, either. Hal had an impression it was trying 
to do a good job, but hadn’t gotten very far. Ev couldn’t think, off hand, 
what, if anything, it had done that would not have been done anyway 
by some other agency. Clem said we use quite a few of the releases the 
local OWI representative sends us, but that they are much the same sort 
of releases we received formerly from other agencies. All spoke highly 
of Elmer Davis. They were confident he was friendly to the newspapers, 
and was trying to help us, but they had an obscure feeling he must be 
meeting formidable obstacles. In fact, as Ev remarked, they hadn’t heard 
much about him lately, until they sat down of a recent Sunday evening 
to enjoy the Charlie McCarthy program, and heard instead from Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Wickard on the subject of canned goods. 

Personally, I know that the OWI has several branches. It is sending, 
I hear, elaborate radio programs abroad, to each foreign people, friend 
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| or foe, whatever seems appropriate; but not to Latin America—that is in 


Mr. Rockefeller’s department. And I don’t know what kind of thing is 
considered appropriate to say abroad; I have the impression that, from 
Americans at home, these foreign programs of ours are being kept 
secret. Also, I know the OWI is keeping in touch with the state of 
domestic opinion. And I know it was given authority over all govern- 


_ ment statements. But to what extent it has used that authority, I don’t 


know, or how much influence it has with the Army and Navy, and with 
the State Department. I had anticipated, when the OWI was formed, 


_ that it would become a sort of American Ministry of Information. It 


seems to have fallen far short of that. 
It is ironical, in a war for freedom, to feel obliged to re-state the 


obvious. But in this nation of ours, the final political decisions rest with 


the people, through the ballot. And the people, so that they may make 
up their minds, must be given the facts, even in time of war, or perhaps 
especially in time of war—all the facts, that is, that can be told without 
aiding the enemy. This, we are frequently reminded, is total war. Total 
means total. It is everybody’s war, not just the Army’s war or the Navy’s 
war or the State Department’s war. We are all in it; we all feel entitled 
to know about it. Even when there is something significant we cannot 
be told, we would like at least to know why. 

If a bridge is to be built, we get an engineer, and for a house, an 
architect. For physical ills, we fetch a doctor, and for legal ills, a lawyer. 
To fight a war, we have soldiers, and to provide arms and supplies, indus- 
trialists. In the same way, the job of reporting a war, the job of war infor- 
mation, is a job for newspapermen. Government officials cannot do it. In 
the first place, unless they have been trained as newspapermen, they don’t 


_ know how. And in the second place, they cannot of themselves satisfy the 


public, whose experience is that government officials are apt to be 
political partisans, and therefore biased, all leaning the same way at the 
same time—in public, anyway. 

The military cannot do it, either. They lack the special understand- 
ing of the problem. Nor can it be solved by putting a newspaperman in 
uniform as a public relations officer or combat correspondent. He will 
still be a junior officer, whose career depends on pleasing his superiors. 
The very term of combat correspondent is a misnomer, for no man can 
fight and observe at the same time. If the unit concerned has not done 
well, the combat correspondent will be the last to admit it, while if it 
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has, and he says so, the unit is put in the awkward position of seeming 
to praise itself. Information officers there must be, but they should not 
write for the newspapers. It should be their duty to handle military 
reports, and to facilitate the task of the real war correspondents. 

Newspapermen are not perfect, any more than government officials 
or officers in the armed forces are perfect. This nation is fortunate, how- 
ever, in possessing not only many splendid government officials and 
officers but also a corps of experienced newspaper correspondents, trained 
in the great tradition of American journalism, ready and eager to serve 
the country by reporting the war—to serve it with the same devoted 
loyalty as the military themselves, and the same disregard of personal 
risk. A few of these may be biased—not of their own will, for it is their 
instinct to get the facts—but by order of a biased newspaper owner. In 
practice, these few cancel out, some on one side, some on the other. The 
public knows how to judge, and soon evaluates correctly. When most of 
the correspondents are saying much the same thing, we all know the 
chances are, overwhelmingly, that this thing is true. 

In ordinary times, our correspondents are more than capable of 
looking after themselves. They ask nothing of anybody, preferring, in- 
deed, not to be under obligations for favors received. But in time of war, 
in order to function, they need official help. With everything under 
government control, they cannot get where they are going, or gather 


information after they get there, or transmit their dispatches, without 


government help and authorization. However, as it is their duty in the 
war effort to inform the public about the war, they feel strictly entitled 
to this help and authorization, because they, no less than the military, are 
serving the nation, to keep it free. 


THE WAR CORRESPONDENTS ROLE 


The status of war correspondent, though some of our Army and 
Navy men do not seem to know it, is pretty well defined both in inter- 
national and domestic codes. A war correspondent must not bear arms. 
He can be shot at, but must scrupulously refrain from shooting back. He 
is a non-combatant, officially attached to an armed force. He is a 
civilian, but wears, usually, a prescribed uniform. He has no rank, but 
is accorded, usually, the privileges of an officer. As far as possible, he 
pays his own way, accepting hospitality only when there is no other 
convenient plan. He is subject to such regulations as the commander 
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may lay down, but not to strict military discipline, and he cannot be 
held indefinitely with any given unit against his will. He can be ordered 
what not to write, but never what he must write. Of that, he, and he 
alone, is judge. 

In principle, all Americans, generals, admirals, officials, politicians, 
the President, newspapermen and that good old citizen, Joe Doakes, 
agree that the people must be given all the facts as quickly as possible, so 
long as those facts do not also aid the enemy. But in practice, only an ex- 
pert can be trusted to decide what may,and may not be told, and how, 
and when. 


THE MILITARY SHOULD NOT BE SOLE JUDGE 


Although it much oversimplifies the problem—for some newspa- 
permen are experienced in military intelligence, and some officers favor 
publicity—it may be convenient to assume a disagreement of interpreta- 
tion, though of course not of principle, between the military and the 
newspapermen, the newspapermen seeking to tell as much as possible 
as soon as possible, and the military seeking to tell as little as possible as 
late as possible. Knowing the weaknesses of the good and loyal men in 
my profession, I certainly would not leave the decision to them. But 
neither would I leave it entirely to the military. 

I am fortunate in having counted among my friends a number of 
extremely intelligent officers. They are admirable men, and I yield to 
none in the matter of the high respect and esteem in which I hold, at 
their best, our military. But even among the best, I have never detected 
what seemed to me any special fitness to take final decisions on informa- 
tion in war time. Most of them have not seemed to me to be even aware 
of the scope and urgency of the problem. Yet the nation has a right to 
expect and to demand, in the providing of war information, the same 
skill and efficiency as in other branches of the total war effort. 

Ask any competent war correspondent or Washington correspond- 
ent. Each will say the same. The handling of war information in this 
war has not been up to the best American standards. In the last war, 
under President Wilson, General Pershing and Colonel Frederick 
Palmer, himself a veteran war correspondent, we had an excellent 
system which functioned to the general satisfaction. Yet when this war 
broke out, the government had apparently no plan for war correspond- 
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ents. Everything had to be improvised, confusedly, and in conditions 
which at times amounted almost to panic. 

The trouble is never with the combat officers and men at the fight- 
ing fronts. They do not want to be forgotten. They welcome correspond- 
ents. They want to be written about. They want the folks at home to 
know their difficulties, and they want credit for their exploits. The 
trouble is almost entirely with the military bureaucracy in headquarters 
bases, and in Washington. 

Personally, I do not blame the military bureaucrats—well, not 
much. We got off to a bad start. Pearl Harbor was a disaster. No one 
knew, at the time, what worse it might lead to. We lost Wake and 
Guam. Malaya fell, and the Dutch Indies, and the Philippines. Alaska 
and India and Australia were threatened, while German subs wrought 
havoc up and down our east coast. In the day of victory, even the most 
crabbed general or admiral is apt to look kindly upon the arriving war 
correspondent, but when the going is tough, the less said, a commander 
usually thinks, the better. All experienced correspondents know that 
when little news is coming out of a given battle area, either great prep- 
arations are afoot, or it is a sign the news is bad. 

The view of the admirals and generals has been that, having upon 
themselves the terrible responsibility of security for our fighting forces, 
they cannot afford to take chances. As one government official put it, 
“The best story in the world is not worth the life of a single American 
soldier.” But this is to dodge the issue, for on that argument, in fear of 
a possible slip by someone, somewhere, nothing need ever be told, and 
the blackout of war information could be complete. 


MILITARY COOPERATION ESSENTIAL 


However that may be, in none of the respects in which the corre- 
spondents were dependent on the military in order to perform their 
duties to the nation have they received adequate cooperation, even after 
being officially accredited to the Army and Navy. With a few notable 
exceptions, they have been told little or nothing. They have not been 
trusted even with off-the-record background information. They have 
been begrudged transportation to battle areas, and from some areas, for 
long periods, tuey have been excluded. Their dispatches have been 
delayed, first at advanced headquarters, and again in Washington, while 
newly fledged censors tried to apply the regulations, often, in the end, 
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having to refer the problem to the overtaxed chief-of-staff, who in turn 
was likely to postpone it a week or two more, until he could get around 
to it. The supreme command itself, meanwhile, has held back news even 
of victories for such a long time that even now the general public is not 
clear whether the Coral Sea and Midway battles were different, or the 
same. 

What hurt most of all was the gradual realization by our corre- 
spondents that their part in the war effort was not appreciated by the 
military. They were regarded, in too many cases, as mere intruders, who 
could do no good, and must be watched continually lest they do harm. 
The veterans among them had been on fighting fronts since 1939 or 
longer, and had seen action repeatedly, yet now, with our own country 
at war, they were being treated with less consideration even than they 
had received from the French or the British, almost with as little as 
from the Russians. For patriotic Americans, intent only on serving the 
nation they loved, this was hard to take. 

Everyone of course realizes that we could not make the gigantic 
transformation from peace to war without confusion and mistakes. The 
early muddle in our war information policies would not be worth men- 
tioning now, except that, after more than a year, while there has been 
real improvement, there still has not been nearly enough, and the funda- 
mental issue of who shall decide what may and may not be told, and 
how, and when, is still not satisfactorily settled. 

At this point, I wish to pay a tribute to General Eisenhower. The 
handling of censorship and the transmission of dispatches under his 
North African command, after having been for a number of weeks just 
about the worst the nation had experienced, became, in February, a 
model for other responsible commanders. Not only was the political 
censorship suddenly lifted, thereby quieting many rumors, but the 
dispatches informing our people of our setback in Central Tunisia at 
the hands of General Rommel came through promptly, and in sufficient 
fulness to convey a clear idea of what had happened. The Germans, 
being in possession of the battlefield, obviously knew what they had 
done. Therefore no reason existed to withhold the truth from our folks 
at home. It is greatly to General Eisenhower's credit, however, that he 
grasped this fact, and caused his command to act upon it. Yet only the 
other day, from the pen of Chester Morrison, of the Chicago Sun, writ- 
ing at Cairo from another front, I read this complaint: “Between you 
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and me stands the British censorship, which has learned its business; but 
when an American story comes up, there is also a phalanx of American 
censors who say in so many words that they are doing me a favor in 
allowing me to send any kind of story at all. I can’t even write around 
American censors, because they censor everything they personally do 
not like.” 

What is true of the news from our battlefronts is also true, in lesser 
degree, and for similar reasons, of home front news about the war 
effort. On the confusion here, also, much could be said. For all this, let 
me repeat, I do not particularly blame the military. As long as an officer- 
bureaucrat risks ruining his career by passing something he should have 
stopped, but risks nothing at all by stopping something he should have 
passed, he will naturally tend to stop everything he can. I blame rather 
our civilian authorities, who have allowed the military to assume almost 
completely a set of responsibilities for the handling of which the military 
mind has not been trained, and for which at best it is only partially 
fitted. 


A JOB FOR OWI 


I return now, after this long digression, to the OWI. The job of 
seeing to it that the newspaper correspondents are given adequate facil- 
ities to perform their war time duties, and of taking final decisions on 
war information, is a job, in my opinion, not for the military, but for 
the civilian authorities. It is a job, in short, for the OWI. 

Our Washington correspondents and war correspondents need, and 
should be given, more background material, off the record, to help them 
understand military problems. Why not a brief course of lectures, for 
those who want it, on the principles of strategy and tactics, on the supply 
services, on intelligence work and censorship, on military and naval 
organization, on the armies and navies of our enemies, and on the latest 
general war situation ? 

The authorities are entitled to insist that the utmost care be exer- 
cised by newspaper management in selecting correspondents for accredit- 
ing to the armed forces. But once these men are acccredited, have signed 
the papers, accepted the rules and put on the uniform, they should be 
given every facility, and accorded full confidence, so long as they in- 
dividually prove themselves worthy of confidence. This change of 
attitude toward the correspondents, if the OWI could bring it about, 
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would do more than any other one thing, in my judgment, to improve 
the war information situation, for from it other things would follow. 

The correspondents need more help in getting to and from the 
places where they have to go. The importance of their part in the war 
effort entitles them to a considerably higher rank in transportation 
priorities than they have usually been given. The correspondents need 
help also in obtaining better facilities for the transmission of their dis- 
patches. Here again, they deserve higher priorities. 


TOO MANY CENSORS 


There are too many military censorships. Is it really necessary to 
pass a dispatch through the separate censorship of every arm of the 
service that happens to be mentioned? Is there no one censor capable of 
judging, in accordance with some fairly simple and intelligent rules? Is 
it necessary, after a dispatch has been censored at an advanced head- 
quarters, to censor it all over again in Washington? Any officer can 
think up plausible reasons for doing these things which tend to delay 
and distort news, and break the morale of our correspondents, but there 
are even more cogent reasons, it seems to me, for not doing them. Why 
should not the OWI step in and straighten this out? 


INFORMATION OF VALUE TO THE ENEMY 


And finally, the whole theory of what should and should not be 
told, and how, and when, needs re-examination. Every newspaperman 
knows it would be wrong to publish anything tending to reveal to the 
enemy our plans and movements in advance. But is it right to assume 
that the enemy knows nothing whatever of what we have done and are 
doing? In intelligence work, small facts and items are pieced together 
to complete a larger picture. Does this mean that no small facts should 
be told? In total war, the enemy would like to know everything about 
us. Shall we therefore conceal everything, even from our own people? 
If we start with the premise that the country is full of saboteurs looking 
for something to sabotage, and that enemy planes may attack us at any 
point, then it could be argued that even the location of bridges and 
camps and bases and war plants that have been where they are for 
months or years, should never be mentioned. But is this really sensible? 
Somewhere between everything and nothing, a balance must be struck. 
In striking it, the military must of course at all times have an important 
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voice, but the final decision, it seems to me, should be taken by the OWI, 
after listeniig carefully and sympathetically to the military. 

Perhaps I can clarify what I mean by a small example. There seems 
to have been at one time, in our Navy, a theory that nothing should be 
written about submarines. Originally, it was that nothing should be 
written about the sinking of enemy submarines, but at times it was 
extended to mean that nothing at all should be said about submarines, 
because of some romantic notion that they are “the silent arm.” Dis. 
patches mentioning submarines, even in the most innocuous manner, 
were held up for weeks while the Navy was trying to make up its mind 
about them. Off hand, it would seem that to announce the shooting 
down of enemy planes, or the sinking of enemy ships, would help our 
morale, and hurt the enemy’s. Yet it has been maintained that in the 
matter of submarines, the enemy’s morale is hurt more by never telling 
when we sink a submarine! Our Navy seems originally to have adopted 
this theory from the British,who formulated it in the last war. The theory 
was proved to have been correct, according to the British, because the 
German crack-up in 1918 started in the German Navy, with discontent 
and at last revolutionary mutiny of submarine crews. It is true the 
British did not report the sinkings, and true that the crews eventually 
mutinied. But has a connection between these two facts really been es- 
tablished? The African rain-maker beats his tom-tom, and when the 
rain falls, claims he did it—cause and effect. Maybe the British silence 
actually did cause the German mutinies. Or maybe not. The OWI might 
be able to come to an independent conclusion, after a more than super- 
ficial investigation. 

The newspapers and the correspondents have their deficiencies, like 
everyone else. But so far as this war goes, their record on the whole is 
one to be proud of. In the decade preceding December 7, 1941, it was 
the newspapers more than anyone else, either in or out of the govern- 
ment, who, through their correspondents abroad, accurately informed 
the American people of what was going on in the world, and by impli 
cation, warned this nation of the dangers confronting it. As for their 
record since the war, it speaks for itself: twenty-three correspondents 
prisoners of the Axis, thirty-three wounded or injured, two missing, and 
ten killed, all in the line of duty, since September 1939. 
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By JEROME S. BRUNER 


How we. has OWI done its job? The answer 
to this question depends to a large extent 
upon the criteria used in appraising the Office. 
Dr. Bruner, using three significant criteria, 
undertakes to answer the question on the 
basis of existing public opinion data. 


, OWI AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Princeton University Office of Public Opinion 
Research. During 1941 he was in charge of 
the Italian section of the foreign broadcast 
intelligence service of the F.C.C. Later he 
directed surveys on American public opinion 
for the OWI's Bureau of Intelligence. 


The author is associate director of the 


As FAR As the American public is concerned, OWI has two tasks: first, to 
formulate and carry out, through the use of press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and other facilities, information programs which increase under- 
standing of the war effort, and second, to coordinate the war-informa- 
tion activities of all Federal departments and agencies so as to insure 
the accurate and consistent flow of war information to the public and to 
the world at large. In short, then, OWI is to supply the people with the 
facts and to help them understand what the facts mean. 

How well has OWI done its job? Miracles, of course, are not de- 
manded. Even the strongest critics would admit that the task of in- 
forming and inspiring the American people is gigantic. Lest we forget, 
OWI has had to operate, in achieving this task, under great difficulties. 
Probably the gravest of these difficulties is a lack of authority in influ- 
encing overall information policy as practised by newspapers and radio 
on the grass-roots level. OWI has power to advise, even advise “strong- 
ly,” but it has no power (as yet) to see that its advice is carried into 
effect. Another difficulty has been the resistance of key Government 
agencies to OWI coordination. Contradictions and retractions, impolitic 
utterances and irresponsible charges have often been made without 
OWI approval, sometimes with bad effects on public opinion. Then 
too, one must be constantly mindful of the fact that OWI has had 
the unpleasant task of bucking trends in American thought which have 
been part of the local scene for generations—insularity, suspicion of 
England and Russia, and so on. 

Though the task has been a difficult one, it is possible, nevertheless, 
to set up some criteria for assaying the adequacy with which it has 
been pursued. In applying these criteria, the object is to point a lesson 
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rather than to praise or blame. All the criteria are based on what 
editors are fond of describing as the “tribunal of public opinion.” 

First, do the people of America feel that they have been given the 
facts about the war? Confidence in the news about the war is so emi- 
nently a bulwark against disaster that it must head the list of criteria 
for estimating OWI’s success. 

Second, do the people of America feel that they know why we are 
fighting? Do they feel subjectively certain about the aims of the war? 
If there is widespread confusion about the broader meaning of this 
war, we shall run the risk of losing the war and face the certainty of 
losing the peace. 

Third, are the American people well informed about the aims of 
the war as interpreted by our leaders? This criterion, by all odds the 
most difficult to apply, is nevertheless of extreme importance. Events in 
this revolutionary world move altogether too fast for us to enjoy the 
dubious luxury of a poorly informed public. 


SATISFACTION WITH WAR NEWS 


Since the beginning of the war the majority of Americans have 
been and still are satisfied with the information which the Government 
has been issuing about the war. Ever since the uncertain days following 
Pearl Harbor a majority have answered “Yes” to the question: “Do you 
think the government is giving the public as much information as it 


should about the war?” 
TABLE I 


Do you think the Government is giving the public as much information as it 
should about the war? 


Yes No Too Much 
December 1941 69% 14% 9% 
March 1942 62 21 10 
June 1942 60 26 7 
October 1942 49 41 
November 1942 70 23 
December 1942 69 22 


But in wartime, simple majorities are not enough. We should be 
smug indeed if we dismissed a fifth of the population simply because 
four-fifths held some other point of view. The OWI should not neglect 
the fact of 14,000,000 men and women doubtful about the complete- 
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ness of the news they are getting (December 1942). And as a precau- 
tion for the future, consider that a month before the breath-taking 
invasion of North Africa, during a period of despair, that number was 
closer to 30,000,000! 

Let us inquire further about the sharp rise in confidence between 
October and November 1942. What accounts for the bounce? Although 
no certain answer can be given, there is reason to believe that part of it 
reflects a general rise in optimism and a consequent willingness to for- 
give Government sins. But there is also a second answer. Before North 
Africa, there was fairly widespread grumbling about the attempts of 
newspapers to “manufacture” cheering war news by playing up inciden- 
tal engagements and to provide rosy headlines for news which was any- 


_ thing but cheering. These practices reflected back on the Government— 


and perhaps rightly so. No realistic attempt to discourage these practices 
was ever undertaken. And so the newspapers went on glibly, guided by 
the assumption that good news means good circulation figures. If a turn 
for the better in the war has ameliorated this state of affairs by providing 
better news copy, it redounds little to the credit of the Office of War 
Information. In the future, when days are somewhat darker—as they 
probably will be before they get brighter—those who forge American 
informational policy would do well to ponder the lesson of October 1942. 


WHO ARE THE SKEPTICS? 


What sort of people are these who now lack confidence in our 
informational policy? By and large, there are few demographic traits to 
distinguish them from the rest of the population. Skeptics appear with 
equal frequency in all sections of the country, profess various religious 
faiths with about equal frequency, and are drawn from all economic 
groups pretty much equally—with, perhaps, a slightly heavier sprin- 


’ kling of upper-income people. 


But it is not so much their characteristics as their other war opinions 
which mark them. Whether other war attitudes are results or causes of 
dissatisfaction with the news, the group lacking confidence also has a 
tendency to be more critical of other aspects of the war effort. Table II 
shows, for example, the difference between the two groups with respect 
to typical domestic and international war attitudes. 

To do justice to the situation, however, it is necessary to point out 
that the greater negativism of the dissatisfied group may be a function 
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TABLE II 


Typical domestic and international war attitudes of those who are and those 
who are not satisfied with the way the Government has handled war news. 


Satisfied Dissatisfied 


Do you think Russia can be trusted Yes 477%. 33% 
to cooperate with us after the war No 30 45 
is over? (June 1942) D.K. 23 22 

Do you think the rationing of vari- Yes 66% 45% 
ous products is being handled No 28 52 
fairly? (December 1942) D.K. 6 3 


in many cases of factors which go back to the days before Pearl Harbor. 
More of those who are now dissatisfied with the handling of war news, 
for example, were non-interventionists before Pearl Harbor, and more 
voted the Republican ticket in 1940. 


TABLE III 


Two pre-Pearl Harbor characteristics of those who are and those who are not 
satisfied with the way the Government has handled war news. 


Satisfied Dissatisfied 
Before the Japs attacked us at Pearl 
Harbor, a lot of people thought 


we should try to keep out of the Run Risk 69%, 57% 
war rather than run the risk of Stay Out 28 40 
getting in by sending supplies to D.K. 3 3 


England and Russia. Were you in 

favor of risking war by sending 

supplies to England or were you 

in favor of trying to keep out of 

the war? (June 1942) 
1940 Presidential vote Rep. 32% 45% 

Dem. 49 38 
That war information should be chosen as a focus of complaint by 

those who are generally dissatisfied with the Administration is not, of 
course, the fault of OWI. But the magnitude of OWI’s task is made that 
much greater by mere virtue of the resistances which it has not yet over- 
come. Presumably, information about the war is a non-political matter. 
Ideally, reactions to it should transcend one’s 1940 political behavior and 
one’s feeling about intervention in the confused days before Pearl 
Harbor. That there is a group in America today whose grumblings about 
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our allies, about rationing, and about Government informational prac- 
tices stems from the bitter disputes of 1940 and 1941 is as much the 
responsibility of OWI as of any other single agency. 

Lest one assume too lightly that all complaints against our handling 
of information stem from the same roots, look for a moment at Tables 
II and III. Eliminating Russophobes and rationing grumblers, pre-Pearl 
Harbor non-interventionists, and 1940 Republicans, there remains an 
impressive group of people who find themselves unable to say that the 
Government is releasing enough information about the war. Presumably, 
this group is ready to be pleased. They must be considered an exclusive 
burden on OWI’s conscience. 

Summing up, this much seems clear. The nation as a whole is confi- 
dent that it is getting a complete picture of the war. No crisis of 
confidence seems imminent. But there is evidence from the past that in 
periods of reverse there will be danger of a loss in confidence if the news 
practices of the past are repeated. Even in times of good cheer, there is a 
sizable portion of the population which feels that all is not being told. 
Some of these people are complaining because they are sour on the war 
or on the Administration or because they are fed up with Local Ration- 
ing Board No. 3. They present a difficult problem in public relations. 
Ignoring them, however, there are plenty of others who can be won over 
by fewer phony headlines, faster reporting of information which is no 
longer of aid to the enemy, and more political news that doesn’t look 
as if it had been written by the State Department. 


CLARITY ABOUT WAR AIMS 

In July, 1942, three people in every ten answered negatively to the 
question, “Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what this war is 
all about—that is, what are we fighting for?” Today, that group is still 
with us. 

TABLE IV 

Do you feel that you have a clear idea of what this war is all about—that is, 

what we are fighting for? 


Yes No 
June, 1942 66% 30% 
November, 1942 72 25 
December, 1942 65 35 


Trying to catalogue the ways in which people express their con- 
fusion about the aims of this war, is an exhausting job. Negroes point to 
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the contradictions of racial discrimination and the professed love of free- 
dom. Some wonder about cost-plus contracts, profiteering, and the 
Congressional attitude toward labor; others worry about the British 
Empire and India. For members of the middle class, the meaning of our 
liaison with Russia is a sore puzzle, while still others are galled by the 
“political mess” in North Africa (as previously they were worried by our 
Vichy behavior). 

Though in many ways, to be sure, uncertainty is a reaction not to 
confused information but to confused war aims, in other important 
respects these uncertainties reflect the failure of our information agencies 
to dramatize peace aims which have already been formulated. How 
many people can recite the Four Freedoms? How many understand, 
for example, the full implication of Freedom from Want? The Four 
Freedoms, a credo in twelve words, last June were named correctly by 
less than ten per cent of the population! Freedom from Want was 
mentioned by even fewer. Let us not blame confused war aims for all 
our troubles. 

But even among those who say they do know what the war is 
all about, there is much to be desired. The basic fact to the majority is 
that we were attacked and that we are punishing aggressors. Yes, they 
declare, we will try to see that there is no aggression of this kind again. 
But how we shall achieve this aim—that is terra incognita. Certainly, as 
we shall see in the next section, there is much to be desired in the way of 
understanding of war aims both among those who profess to under- 
stand what we are fighting for and among those who do not. 

Who are the people who say they do not know what we are fight- 
ing for? At the date of writing, no particular population group seems 
significantly represented, nor do Democrats or Republicans show a pre- 
ponderance. There is reason to believe, however, that as in the case of 
those dissatisfied with the dissemination of war news, failure to have a 
clear idea about what we are fighting for is part of a broader pattern of 
suspicion and dissatisfaction. Table V, which presents various other 
attitudes of those who say they do not know what the war is all about, 
bears out this point. 

Subjective confusion about war aims, we see in Table V, is closely 
related to attitudes which are detrimental to the war effort—whether 
these attitudes relate to rationing, Russia, or the prerogatives of minori- 
ties. Again the information problem is made more difficult. Not only 
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ce- TABLE V 
the 


Other war attitudes of those who do and those who do not have a clear idea 


oh of what the war is all about. 
ur Have clear Do not have 
the idea clear idea 
yur Do you think Russia can be trusted Yes 53% 44% 

| to cooperate with us when the No 29 32 
0 war is over? (June 1942) D.K. 18 24 
ant Do you think the Jews have too Yes 41% 50% 
rae much influence and power in this No 47 32 
) country? (July 1942) D.K. 12 18 
+ Which of these things do you think Send 64% 49% 
me the U.S. should do; send most of Keep 19 36 
uur our army abroad to fight the ene- Qual. II 8 
by my wherever they might be or D.K. 6 7 
yas keep most of our army home to 
all protect the U.S.? (June 1942) 

Do you think the rationing of vari- Yes 67% 50% 

is ous products is being handled No 28 40 
is fairly? (December 1942) D.K. 5 10 
“| will OWI have to attempt to build up new attitudes among the confused, 
a it will also have to blast out many undesirable attitudes which have 
of | grown up in the soil of confusion. 
mm Summing up, then, the prospect is not too encouraging. With a 


third of the nation unsure of the aims for which the war is being fought, 
ht We are, let no one doubt, faced with the danger of a confused public 
when the problems of peace come before us. To meet this danger, OWI 
re. | Must look critically at its efforts in the field of clarifying and dramatiz- 
of | ig war aims. Along the way, it has a man-sized job of cleaning out some 
dangerous weeds that were allowed to grow up while the garden was 





a untended. Its efforts to date have been, at best, only partially successful. 

er ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE WELL INFORMED? 

* Expressions of uncertainty about the aims for which we are fighting 
are not uncommon. This much we can deduce easily from the public 

ly opinion figures cited above. More difficult is the task of assessing the 


ef actual level of information about the broader aspects of the war. Aside 
from intimacy with names, places and rationed commodities in the 
~ news, how aware is the American public of the facts beneath the surface 
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of the daily news? Did they see the sinister possibilities arising out of 
the North African political muddle? Do they understand the implica- 
tions of the “unconditional surrender” declaration arrived at in Casa- 
blanca? Have they grasped the necessity for all-out mobilization of our 
economic resources ? 

The difficulty in applying these criteria is at once obvious. It goes 
without saying that no exhaustive account of American “understand- 
ing” is possible in terms of public opinion percentages alone. However, 
it is possible to examine a few typical areas in which the limits of knowl- 
edge can be circumscribed in terms of opinions which reveal understand- 
ing and opinions which do not. 

Consider first the problem of total war. One small segment of that 
problem concerns rubber. In August 1942, the problem of rubber was 
grave, public pronouncements about the necessity of conserving avail- 
able stocks numerous. Conflicting statements, alas, were also numerous. 
A strong and authoritative voice was badly needed. Nobody provided 
it. And so, August 1942 found American opinion almost equally divided 
on the question whether rubber conservation through gasoline rationing 
was necessary. No firm voice had spoken out above the babble of the self- 
interested pettifoggers to bring home the meaning of total mobilization. 
The Government, consequently, faced the problem of administering a 
difficult problem in the teeth of widespread resentment. 

Of course, the “blame” cannot be heaped on the shoulders of any 
one agency. Yet, in spite of contradictions then current in the press, in 
the Government, and in the rumor mill, somebody should have been 
plugging away vehemently and effectively at the basic fact underlying 
the whole dispute—we have no rubber to spare and you must give up 
superfluous driving. OWI had no effective plans ready to meet the 
situation. 

More recently there is the matter of the Casablanca conference— 
unconditional surrender. This time, OWI planned well in advance but 
the planning was without long-range perspective. All day we were told 
that an important announcement was due at ten o'clock. The suspense 
was worthy of Alfred Hitchcock and the actual announcement of the 
conference, within the limits imposed by official secrecy, was good. But 
what had come in like a lion went out again in a few days like a lamb. 
What impression had been made on the man in the street? 

In November 1942, and twice previous to that during the year, a 
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cross-section of the American public had been asked: “If the German 
Army overthrew Hitler and then offered to stop the war and discuss 
peace terms, would you favor or oppose accepting the offer of the Ger- 
man Army?” In January 1942, some 30 per cent were ready to accept 
such a peace offer. By November, the figure had changed little, 33 per 
cent. Casablanca at very least should have knocked the bottom out of this 
figure—had it been handled with maximum effectiveness. It did not. 
Two weeks after the announcement, the figure was hovering around 
28 per cent, a drop barely outside the range of sampling variance to 
which polls are prey. The great majority of those willing to accept such 
an offer, it turned out, thought that the German Army was pretty much 
like the German people and not at all like Hitler. And so at the end of 
the first round, Goebbels was one up on Davis! 

Now consider the hot case of North African politics. When many 
leaders felt that American foreign policy was hanging in the balance 
and that the “reservoir of good-will” was about to spring its final and 
fatal leak, six out of every ten Americans were unable to identify Giraud 
and about the same number fell down on the question, “Can you tell 
me who General de Gaulle is?” 


TREMENDOUS TASK AHEAD FOR OWI 


Cases need not be multiplied. There are plenty of other instances 
of partial failures and incomplete successes. But there have also been 
successes. The picture is neither completely black nor the opposite. In 
some respects, as many have pointed out, the American people are way 
ahead of their leaders in grasping the importance of certain measures— 
notably manpower mobilization and the demand for stabilized prices. 
And no one will dispute the fact that most members of the American 
community have swallowed the pill of rationing, underheated houses 
and overcrowded buses with much grace and more humor. 

The important point is this: there are millions of people in this 
country with spiritual reserves that have not been touched by informa- 
tion adequate to the job of mobilizing these reserves. Some are confused 
about the aims for which we fight, others are suspicious about the news 
we receive, still others are uninformed or misinformed about some of 
the most basic ideological issues involved in the struggle against tyranny. 
What can we do that we are not doing now to make these people see 
the issues clearly, with good faith and abundant determination? Most 
of OWI’s job still lies ahead. 





WHAT THE AXIS THINKS OF THE OWI 


By MATTHEW GORDON 


Wuat eEFFEcT is the informational work of 
OWI having upon the thinking of peoples in 
enemy countries? It is difficult to obtain a 
precise answer. In this article Mr. Gordon 
presents evidence to show that Axis countries 
are really beginning to feel the impact of 
these activities. 


Mr. Gordon has been with the Office of 
War Information since August 1942. From 
January 1939 to August 1942, he was news 
editor for CBS. Prior to that time he was 
associated with the Pathfinder Magazine, the 
New York World Telegram, and the New 
York American. 


, ENEMY does not like the OWI. This statement is not made on the 
basis of any telepathic insight into the minds of the Axis leaders, but 
rather on the evidence supplied by Axis propagandists themselves. For 
as the war moves forward into its new phase, the enemy propaganda 
attacks upon the OWI increase and enemy precautions and counter- 
measures against OWI similarly increase. 

To the enemy news is a weapon of war. The Nazis used “news” and 
propaganda long before the shooting started, and they have used it since 
in coordination with other arms as an integral part of the business of 
waging total war. The Italian Fascists under domination of the Nazis 
are part of the same news propaganda system. The Japanese, closely 
copying the Nazi system of propaganda, are intensifying their efforts. 
Since it is an avowed concept of these three war-making governments 
that propaganda is one of their most powerful instruments, they have no 
fondness for anyone who interferes with their efforts. 


INDICATIONS OF OWI SUCCESS 


The OWI, a young organization with entirely different ideals from 
those of the enemy, has been interfering with the enemy’s propaganda 
activities to no small degree. Furthermore, it has been telling the Ameri- 
can story to the outside world and to the enemy people and to the people 
of the countries dominated by the enemy, and this has not made the 
Axis any happier. In recent issues of Nazi newspapers there have been 
complaints against black listening—secret listening to American and 
British short-wave broadcasts. On February 6 a German provincial news 
paper warned that London and Washington were trying to destroy 
German power of resistance through propaganda. Of course, there may 
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be a good deal of grumbling within the Reich which the enemy propa- 
gandists are trying to write off by warnings against enemy propaganda. 
But the fact remains that the United Nations story is getting into Ger- 
many and Nazi propagandists are taking no chances. 

Denials of stories broadcast from America and Britain have ap- 
peared in some of the occupied countries where the stories seem to be 
getting in. The Italian Fascists are carrying on a propaganda program 
of “exposing” propaganda from our side. Again the story is getting in, 
otherwise exposures wouldn’t be necessary. So it is self-evident that the 
Nazis and Fascists don’t like the OWI. Why should they? It is seriously 
interfering with their programs of lies, distortions, and use of news and 
propaganda as an instrument of waging war. 


JAPAN'S PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


The Japanese place great stock by propaganda. In recent months 
they have overhauled the entire propaganda machine. Their Army and 
Navy propaganda and other aspects of their propaganda have been inte- 
grated. They have set up a “Patriotic Critics Association” and a “Patri- 
otic Commentators Association.” They are organizing a press association 
for the so-called Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere—a prosperity 
sphere without the “co.” They have organized all possible areas of prop- 
aganda. Japanese propagandists call this “thought warfare.” The an- 
nounced program for 1943 as given by the Japanese radio is to “intensify 
enmity against Anglo-America”; to “strengthen national morale, espe- 
cially the conviction of certain victory” ; to “create a Japanese view of the 
war and establish Japanese civilization.” 

Naturally the OWI is producing some opposition to the idea of 
“creating a Japanese view of the war and establishing Japanese civiliza- 
tion.” OWI also is not particularly aiding the Japanese effort to 
strengthen Japanese morale nor, especially, aiding their “conviction of 
certain victory.” 


JAPAN WARNS HER PEOPLE 


Broadcasts by OWI to the Far East interfere with the Japanese 
propaganda plans. The Japanese don’t like that. The Japanese don’t like 
anything the OWI does—they don’t like the broadcasts, the outpost 
bureaus, and the pamphlets. For example, a Japanese broadcast to Japa- 
nese areas at 2 a.m., January 11, said: 
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Accompanying the new developments of the world war situation, 
the enemy nations America, Britain, and others have recently been 
recovering repeatedly from the great blows suffered in various battles 
and—looking forward to a recovery of the situation in the Solomon 
Islands, the Aleutians area, or in North Africa—have been planning 
military counter attacks. Hand in hand with this, even in the war of 
thought they have begun an extremely active offense, and these prop- 
aganda schemes bear attention. 

Okumura, vice-president of the Board of Information, explained 
as follows in today’s regular vice-minister’s meeting about the organ- 
ization of the American Office of War Information and its propa- 
ganda policy; and revealing the true nature of America’s propaganda 
schemes which have recently become very active, he issued a warning 
to the people of the nation. That is to say, he stated as regards to the 
organization of the Office of War Information: 

“The American Office of War Information was established last 
year in June. It became a single organ of supervision of propaganda 
facilities such as newspapers, periodicals, and the radio. The chief of 
the office is Elmer Davis, who is a man from newspaper circles; 2,500 
staff members are employed. With a yearly expenditure of 100 million 
yen, the office is totally mobilizing newspapers and the radio through- 
out entire America and is active in elevation of the people’s will to 
fight, as well as propaganda directed against the enemy. 

“In particular, recently there have been special correspondents 
dispatched from the Office of War Information to Soviet Russia, 
Turkey, Iran, and other areas throughout the world. At London and 
at Dublin in Ireland, branch offices have been established and efforts 
are being made to collect information. Altogether there are forty-four 
branch offices in principal cities in America, and these offices are de- 
voted to collection of domestic information and in spreading prop- 
aganda. 

“The office (OW1) isemphasizing that speedy victory in this world 
war lies with America and Britain, and the main strength of propa- 
ganda is devoted to creating this impression in many ways. Conse- 
quently, in spite of defeats in various battles, the point that America’s 
national strength is very enormous is being propagandized in a big 
way at home in Allied nations, and in neutral nations. As an example 
of this, the Boeing-17 type plane, which is their pride, has been named 
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the Flying Fortress and its abilities are propagandized by means of 
pictures and . . .; or again, propaganda concerning America’s strong 
productive power is carried in such things as periodicals, war victory 
wrapping papers, and even on match boxes. In this manner the plans 
for propaganda of America and Britain are centered on impressing 
everyone at home and abroad with the magnificence of their nations. 

“As against the Axis nations of Japan, Germany, Italy, and others, 
they are strengthening the war of nerves which follows along with a 
war of long duration and are planning internal confusion by spread- 
ing false propaganda in an even more lively manner. Consequently, 
if false propaganda not based on truth arises in our ranks regarding 
uneasiness over the war situation or criticism of our war leaders, to 
believe in it will in itself be falling prey to propaganda schemes of 
enemy countries. Therefore, the people of the nation must not be 
seduced by such false propaganda, must cooperate as one, and fight to 
the end to win in this war of thought.” 


EXPOSING ENEMY PROPAGANDA 


Taking the other aspect of the situation: the enemy is interested in 
getting his story into the United States the way he wants it distributed, 
and the OWI is interfering with that. It is exposing the enemy’s propa- 
ganda efforts, exposing his tricks, his tactics, his larger objectives. 

At the time this is being written the OWI is exposing the Nazi talk 
offensive which is, in terms of the United States, aimed at dividing us 
from Russia and aiding the Nazi war effort. OWI exposed Nazi propa- 
ganda efforts to use the Darlan assassination to their own ends. OWI 
exposed Nazi propaganda efforts in connection with the Casablanca 
conference. The Nazis had Mr. Churchill in Washington. OWI didn’t 
overlook pointing that out. 

With regard to the Japanese, OWI exposed the nature of their 
propaganda efforts on the Solomon Islands communique—how they 
distort, twist, exaggerate. OWI exposed Japanese propaganda efforts to 
get a buildup for Saburo Kurusu when he returned to Japan, following 
his rather successful efforts in the United States before Pearl Harbor. 

Day in and day out OWI is working to keep on top of enemy efforts 
to mislead. The Nazis get their stories into this country in four main ways. 


. They maintain Transocean, a so-called news agency for external con- 


sumption, which sends material in Morse code for use by American 
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newspapers and radio stations. They try to get wider coverage for their 
short-wave radio. They plant stories in neutral capitals. And they dis- 
tribute motivated news to neutral correspondents in Berlin. The Fascists 
use the same system with the exception that their propaganda agency is 
Stefani, which transmits in Morse code to the United States. The Japa- 
nese use Domei. 

These so-called news agencies try to gear themselves to American 
news concepts. They put out items marked “hold for release.” They have 
even placed the slug “copyright” on a story designed for American 
consumption. They quote “military quarters,” “authorized sources,” 
“well-informed sources” and other sources of that type—to make it look 
as though they are independent agencies and not what they really are, 
propaganda distributors working directly under orders. 

OWI is watching all of these tricks and doing its best to expose their 
nature; to match up what the enemy tells us and what he tells his own 
people; to keep the story straight. The Axis is not too ill-informed as to 
what goes on in this country, and it knows that OWI is not improving 
Axis chances for victory nor its chances for escaping defeat through 


a phony peace. 
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PRE-ELECTION POLLS IN THE 1942 ELECTIONS 


By CLAUDE E. ROBINSON 


THE oFF-YEAR elections of November, 
1942 are of special interest to students 
of polling procedures because scientific 
polls were confronted for the first time 
in a national election with a marked 
drop in turnout. This phenomenon, to 
be sure, has cropped up here and there 
in the past, notably in primary races in 
northern states. But since the advent of 
sientific sampling, it has not been en- 
countered in any of the three national 
elections. Therefore, pollers have been 
able to achieve accurate results without 
giving more than passing attention to 
turnout. In the elections of last Fall, 
however, the fact that large numbers of 
voters neglected to go to the polls was 
extremely important to the outcome. 


EFFECT OF SMALL TURNOUT 


How turnout affects the accuracy of a 
forecast is usually overlooked by the lay- 
man. An election is an election. The 
candidate who receives the most votes 
wins the office, whether go per cent, 
50 per cent, or 10 per cent of the elec- 
torate goes to the polls. It is usually as- 
sumed, even by astute political observers, 
that the election results reflect the will 
of the people. Actually if enough people 
stay away from the polls, and if their 
views are substantially different from 
those who vote, the election results may 
give a distorted picture of the wishes of 
the whole electorate. 

The influence of a change of turnout 
can be made clear by an hypothetical 
example. Let us say a community has 


"50 Democrats and 50 Republicans who 


are eligible to vote. If all vote, the 
election will be a draw at fifty-fifty. 
But if all Republicans and only half 
the Democrats vote, the returns will 
show an overwhelming Republican vic- 
tory of 67 per cent. Conversely, if only 
half the Republicans vote and all Demo- 
crats vote, then the Democrats will win 
a 67 per cent victory. Such extreme situ- 
ations as these are, of course, rare in 
real life. Yet turnout does vary as among 
different groups of partisans, and elec- 
tion results may reflect not so much a 
shift in basic sentiment within a com- 
munity as mechanical factors which 
have an influence in getting the voters 
to the polls, 

A small turnout poses a real problem 
to the poller. In these circumstances his 
job is not only to determine how many 
voters favor Candidate A and how 
many favor Candidate B, but to deter- 
mine how many who favor each candi- 
date will take the trouble to vote. 


REASONS FOR SMALL TURNOUT 


As a proportion of the total voting 
population, the vote cast last November 
appears to have been a record low in the 
last half century. The total voting pop- 
ulation, as of 1940, is estimated at 
60,000,000. In 1942 only 28,000,000 
votes were cast for representatives to 
Congress—less than half the potential 
vote. This compares with 49,800,000 

* Registered voters in areas where registra- 
tion is required; in other areas, those who meet 


local voting requirements, such as paying poll 
taxes, etc. 
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cast in the presidential election in 1940, 
and 36,100,000 for congressmen in 1938, 
the last off-election year. 

The low turnout of 1942 in some part 
reflects apathy, a factor present in 
greater or less degree in every election. 
In addition there are two special factors: 


1. Absence in the armed services of 
large numbers of men. 

2. Removal from the effective elec- 
torate of large numbers who mi- 
grated to war production areas. 


All evidence points to a very light 
absentee vote. Few soldiers and few mi- 
grants took advantage of their privilege. 
Only one or two per cent of the men in 
armed services cast ballots, in most in- 
stances. Even in New York State, where 
special pains were taken to give the men 
a chance to vote, less than 10 per cent 
of the soldiers and sailors cast ballots. 

Further, millions of migrant war 
workers, together with voters in their 
families, either neglected to use absen- 
tee ballots or to satisfy resident voting 
requirements in their new communities. 
This fact is clearly indicated in samples 
taken since the election in defense areas. 


Metropolitan Area 
San Diego, California 
(San Diego County) 
California State Total 


Wichita, Kansas 
(Sedgwick County) 
Kansas State Total 


Detroit, Michigan 
(Wayne, Oakland Counties )* 
Michigan State Total 

® Macomb County excluded because of unavailability of data. Macomb County, however, is 
only a small percentage of the total Detroit metropolitan district. 
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Also it is demonstrated by the turnout 
experience in the three metropolitan dis- 
tricts—San Diego, Wichita and Detroit 
—which had the largest population 
gains between 1940 and 1942. Note in 
the table below that the ratio of the 
1942 Congressional vote to that of 1940 
is substantially the same for the fast 
growing war production areas as for 
the slower growing states in which 
those production centers are located. 

A reduced turnout does not neces- 
sarily give rise to a polling error. Error 
is introduced only if the non-voting ele- 
ments differ in important respects from 
those who cast votes. In 1942 the voters 
and stay-at-homes were, in fact, differ- 
ent. The Democrats suffered more than 
the Republicans. This is a logical con- 
clusion from the analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the two partisan groups. 
Younger voters, who predominate in 
the ranks of soldiers, have been found 
in all tests of recent years to be slightly 
more Democratic in their national vot- 
ing preference than persons in the older 
age brackets. Likewise, skilled and un- 
skilled workers have been considerably 
more Democratic in their voting pref- 


°% Gain in Civilian 1942 Turnout, as % 


Population 1940 (Cen- of 1940 
sus) to May, 1942 (Congressional vote) | 
35.1 69 
69 
24.5 48 
50 
14.2 59.5 
575 
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erences than other elements in the popu- 
lation. Most persons who have moved to 
defense areas are of these occupational 


From the above comments it should 
not be inferred that Republican gains in 
the November, 1942 election came about 
solely because of the failure of Demo- 
cratic partisans to turn out. There was, 
without a doubt, a shift in sentiment 
toward the Republicans quite apart from 
any change attributable to turnout. But 
insofar as turnout by partisans varied 
and the polls failed to measure its ef- 
fects, a new source of polling error is 
introduced. 

The widespread lack of interest in the 
election of last fall was paralleled by the 
scarceness of pre-clection polls. The 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
made predictions on the national divi- 
sion of the vote for congressmen, and 
on the New York gubernatorial race. 

But the usual crop of newspaper 
straw polls was greatly reduced. The 
New York Daily News forecast the New 
York State gubernatorial election; the 
Chicago Tribune predicted the results of 
the election in Illinois. These appear to 
be the only instances of state-wide cov- 
erage of state races. 


SUCCESS-SCORE OF PRE-ELECTION POLLS 


How well did the pre-election polls 
do? In its final release of Monday, No- 
vember 2, the American Institute of 
Public Opinion forecast that the Demo- 
crats would receive 52 per cent of the 
total two-party vote for Congressional 
candidates, It predicted that the Demo- 
crats would win a majority of seats in 
the House with 256-276 and 158-178 
seats for the Republicans. Actually the 
Republicans polled 51.8 per cent of the 


total Congressional vote, showing the 
Institute’s forecast to be in error by 3.8 
per cent. The Democrats won a major- 
ity of seats in the House by a margin of 
222 to 209 for the Republicans. Thus, 
while its forecast of a Democratic 
majority was right, the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion failed by 3.8 per 
cent of the national vote and by a min- 
imum of 31 seats in the House to predict 
the full extent of the Republican swing. 
When the Republican and Democratic 
strength is approximately equal, an 
average of 8 to 10 Congressional seats 
change with each change of one per- 
centage point in party strength. For 
example, the Republicans in 1942 won 
209 Congressional seats with a vote of 
51.8 per cent. Had they received 52.8 
per cent, they would have won about 
217-219 seats, given normal distribution 
of the vote. It will be seen that the In- 
stitute’s error of 31 seats correlates very 
closely with the error of 3.8 percentage 
points in the division of the national 
vote. 

The Institute’s 1942 prediction error, 
in terms of number of Republican Con- 
gressional seats, was much greater than 
in 1940—31 seats as against 5. However, 
the 1942 percentage of error on the total 
vote cast, 3.8 per cent, is in line with 
the range of error within which all In- 
stitute national predictions have fallen 
in the last three national elections. The 
precise reasons for the Institute’s 3.8 
per cent error in the 1942 election have 
not yet been fully explored. It is a good 
hypothesis, however, that in addition to 
the normal causes of sampling error— 
size and representativeness—error in 
predicting the extent of variation in par- 
tisan turnout is partly responsible. 
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STATE ELECTIONS—-NEW YORK 


In the state elections, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion made a 
perfect prediction on the vote cast for 
Dewey in the three-cornered race in 
New York State. The forecast of the 
American Institute was 53 per cent for 
Dewey, and he received 53 per cent of 
the major party vote. The New York 
Daily News forecast that Dewey would 
get 57.1 per cent of the three-party vote 
—an error of 4.1 per cent. The forecast- 
ing experience of the Institute and the 
News in New York State is summarized 
in the table below: 


population will not vote in usual num- 
bers. 

In addition to its gubernatorial poll 
throughout New York State, the New 
York Daily News conducted a survey 
in the New York Congressional district 
in which Hamilton Fish (Rep.) ran 
against Ferdinand Hoyt (Dem. and 
A.L.P.). Congressman Fish received 
52.2 per cent of the vote which com- 
pared with the New York Daily News’ 
final prediction of 55.3 per cent. The 
Daily News’ error in this contest, there- 
fore was 3.1 percentage points. 


Election Gallup Poll New York Daily News 
Total State Result Final Figure — Error Final Figure Error 
Dewey 53-0 53 _ 57-1 4.1 
Bennett 37.0 39 2.0 36.5 5 
Alfange 10.0 8 2.0 6.4 3.6 


An interesting point arises as to why 
the AIPO in hitting the bull’s-eye in 
New York State—both in the city and 
upstate—should have under-predicted 
the rest of the nation. The most likely 
answer is probably to be found in the 
factor of turnout. New York State elec- 
tion laws offer pollers their best oppor- 
tunity to guage turnout—and to set 
their sights properly before an election. 
Registration of all voters in the state is 
required during set dates in October, 
except for the more rural communities 
upstate which contain only about one- 
fourth of the state’s vote. It is, therefore, 
possible to know with a greater degree 
of accuracy than in many other states 
which have a form of permanent regis- 
tration, how many votes will be cast. 
Furthermore, analysis of registration 
figures district by district provides much 
information as to what elements of the 


STATE ELECTIONS—ILLINOIS 


The Chicago Tribune poll in Illinois 
on the gubernatorial election repeated 
the accurate job which the Tribune did 
in its 1940 survey on Roosevelt in that 
state. The Tribune overestimated 
Brooks’ margin in Chicago by 2.6 
points, but underestimated his margin 
in the rest of Cook County by 3.7 points 
and his downstate margin by 3.4 points. 
These errors compensated, as shown in 
the summary on the following page. 


COUNTY, CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, 
AND CITY SURVEYS 

Also given below are reports of polls 
conducted in various counties, Congres- 
sional districts, and cities. 

Progress in forecasting elections and 
in analyzing public opinion trends has 
been achieved through the painful proc- 
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Election Chicago Tribune 
Result Final Figure Error 
Total state 53-4 52.7 7 


ess of “cut and try,”"—a devising of 
new methods to meet new problems. 
The question arises: Can the pollers 
learn to predict turnout as well as they 
have predicted division of opinion? The 
turnout problem so far has proved to 
be a difficult one to solve, but since 
pollers have succeeded in solving other 
dificult problems in the past, it is to be 
expected that they will ultimately find 
the answer to this one as well. Experi- 
mental work on this phase of polling 
carried out in the 1942 campaign by 
both the American Institute of Public 
Opinion and Professor Hadley Cantril’s 
Princeton University Office of Public 
Opinion Research hold high promise of 
real results. 

On the basis of information from the 
Maine elections, from primary votes and 
from registration figures, the American 
Institute of Public Opinion predicted a 
total turnout of 30,000,000. Actually 


Cuyahoga Co., Ohio Cleveland Plain Dealer 


28,000,000 people voted for Congress- 
men. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PREDICTING TURN-OUT 
Both the Gallup and Cantril organi- 


zations conducted experiments to meas- 
ure the relationship between interest in 
an election and turnout. Experience 
shows that the straight question: “Do 
you expect to vote?” is so heavily loaded 
with prestige that the answers are 
meaningless. Almost everyone declares 
that he intends to vote when asked 
about a general election, and the pro- 
portion declaring intention to vote in a 
primary election is always substantially 
above the turnout in elections of this 
type, which sometimes drops to 15 per 
cent or 20 per cent of the entire elec- 
torate. One phase of the problem is how 
to frame questions that will reveal a 
person’s intention to go to the polls, yet 
not reflect on his good citizenship. The 
Institute and Princeton Project hit on 


Cleveland Press Pre-Vote 


Election Result Final Figure Error Final Figure Error 

Governor 

Bricker (Rep.) 52.7 47.0 5.7 54.2 1.5 
Congressman-at-large 

Young (Dem.) 56.6 66.0 9-4 57-7 1.1 
Congressman, 
22nd District 

Bolton (Rep.) 57.1° 49.6* 7.5° — -- 
Judge, Common 
Pleas Court 

Day (non-partisan) 53.8 — — 66.1 12.3 

Orr (non-partisan) 56.1 —_— _— 39-7 16.4 


* Total for district which includes some territory outside Cuyahoga County. 
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Fall River, Massachusetts Fall River Herald News 
Election Result Final Figure Error 
Governor 
Putnam (Dem.) 65.8 55-5 10.3 
County Commissioner 
Lovett (Dem.) 62.7 60.8 1.9 


the idea of correlating interest expressed 
in elections, knowledge of candidates, 
etc.—questions that are easy to ask and 
answer and which do not make the 
respondent appear in a bad light—with 
turnout. 

These experiments show that people 
who express an interest in an election 


and knowledge of candidates are more 
likely to go to the polls than those who 
do not express interest or have no 
knowledge of candidates. While these 
experiments are not conclusive, they 
furnish the most interesting approach 
yet devised for solving the problem of 
predicting turnout. 
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CHINA’S FIRST PUBLIC OPINION POLL 


By SAM SCHREINER, JR. 


Curna’s First public opinion poll was 
fittingly inaugurated on the Double 
Tenth, her national anniversary, Oc- 
tober 10, 1942. To Americans, accus- 
tomed to reading daily reports on the 
state of their opinion, this may not 
seem an important event, but in China 
it marks the first real recognition of 
the value of understanding public atti- 
tudes apart from their concrete ex- 
pression in political activity. Even today 
many of China’s scholars and officials 
do not believe in the existence of public 
opinion in the sense Americans have 
come to take for granted. In view of 
this fact, the poll reported here becomes 


even more significant. 


GOVERNMENT BY SCHOLARS 


According to one American-trained 
professor of political science and mem- 
ber of China’s People’s Political Coun- 
cil, public opinion in China is restricted 
to the articulate, educated minority. 
His views are entirely consistent with 
the Chinese historical tradition of gov- 
ernment by scholars, but they are not 
consistent with the actual facts of po- 
litical force in China today. Even in 
this restricted group of intellectuals, 
any opinion which differs from that of 
official circles must be discounted. Such 
is the semi-official view of public 
opinion in China, and so this initial 
step in public opinion surveys, made in 
spite of this attitude, is doubly encour- 
aging. 

Similar in purpose to the early Amer- 
ican straw ballots, the poll was con- 
ducted by the Ta kang pao, a news- 


paper with a circulation of approxi- 
mately ten thousand people in the city 
of Hengyang, Hunan Province, for the 
purpose of attracting reader interest in 
its anniversary edition. The newspaper 
is managed by Mr. Mao Chen-wu, for- 
merly a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Kiangsi Provincial Kuo- 
mintang and so represents the view- 
point of the National Party. The survey 
itself was conceived and conducted by 
the editorial staff of the newspaper, 
none of whom have been abroad or had 
any close personal contact with methods 
of public opinion measurement as de- 


veloped in the United States. 
VITAL POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Although the poll is similar in pur- 
pose and to some extent in method to 
the early efforts by American news- 
papers and magazines, the content of 
the questionnaire is very different. All 
the questions are general, dealing with 
the most vital political problems facing 
China today. A full translation by 
C. B. Sargent of the article in Ta kang 
pao for November 9 which reported 
results of the poll is as follows: 


On the Double Tenth of the pres- 
ent year, the first public opinion 
movement initiated by this news- 
paper immediately stimulated wide 
interest and reaction in the south- 
western provinces. The replies, 
which were received daily, often 
amounted to more than several hun- 
dred. Ranging over the fields of 
farmers, laborers, merchants, schol- 
ars, soldiers and officials, the partici- 
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pants included men and women, 
young and old. Many offices, schools 
and organizations—such as_ the 
Hunan-Kweilin Line’s General Of- 
fice, the Ta-kan Middle School, the 
Mu-Hsien Middle School and the 
Dr. Hsu Hospital—all participated. 
In addition to these, newspapers, 
such as the Wu-hou and Chung- 
shang dailies, reprinted the question- 
naire, and the Shao-kwan cultural 
monthly association discussed the 
questionnaire, all of which gives 
evidence that this initial public opin- 
ion movement already has caused 
considerable attention. 

By the seventh of the current 
month, this paper had received 
11,262 replies. Calculation of the 
results is as follows: 


(1) Do you believe that in her war 
of resistance China in the end 
will be able to gain victory? 
Yes 99.6°% (11,206) 
Don’t Know 4% ( 56) 

(2) Do you believe that the United 
Nations should first employ 
their entire strength in order to 
settle Germany or first employ 
their entire strength in order to 
settle Japan? 

Germany 30.6% (3,043) 
Japan 69.4% (7,819) 

(3) Do you believe that the United 
Nations should or should not 
have a United Supreme Com- 


mander? 

Should 90.6% (10,181) 

Should not 7.0%, (786) 

Don’t Know 2.4% (294) 
(4) In regard to the Anglo-In- 


dian controversy, are you sym- 
pathetic with England or are 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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you sympathetic with India? 


England 5.1%, (575) 
India 94.8% (10,656) 
Don’t Know Ky 4 (31) 


If we gain the final victory, 
should we or should we not give 
Japan a position of equality? 


Should 58.1% (6,534) 
Should not 41.7% (4,687) 
Don’t Know 2% (41) 


Do you believe that during the 
war and before victory there is 
necessity to call a National Con- 
gress? 


Is 57:8% (6,479) 
Is not 41.90% (4,734) 
Don’t Know ate (49) 


Before the United Nations have 
used their entire strength to at- 
tack Japan, do you believe that 
we should or should not first 
perform the counter-attack? 


Should 50.9% (5,724) 
Should not 48.3°% = (5,424) 
Don’t Know 8Y, (114) 
Do you think that civil servants 
and students from now on 


should or should not assume per- 
manent military responsibilities? 


Should 80.3%, (9,031) 
Should not 19.1% (2,147) 
Don’t Know 6% (84) 


In regard to war profiteers do 
you advocate increasing the tax- 
ation on their profits or general 
conscription ? 


Taxation 54.9% (6,174) 
Conscription 44.1% (4,962) 
Don’tknow =_—-11.0% (126) 


Do you believe that, after the 
victory in our war of resistance, 
China should put into practice 
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| CHINA’S FIRST POLL 


a one-party government or a 
multiple party government? 


One 86.3% (9,712) 
Multiple 13.0% (1,464) 
Don’t Know .7% (86) 


According to the results of the cal- 
culations the sex of the participants 
is as follows: males, 94.8°% (10,657); 
females, 5.2°/, (606). In regard to 
the professions of participants, stu- 
dents were the most numerous and 
civil servants, business men, mer- 
chants and military people were next. 
The breakdown is as follows: stu- 
dents, 39.6°% (4,469); civil servants, 
20% (2,239); merchants, 14.8°/ 
(1,668); military, 14.6% (1,643); 
laborers, 7.7°/, (865); professional, 
1.3% (144); farmers, .7°% (84); 
others, 1.3°% (150). Finally, regard- 
ing age of participants, the very 
youngest was twelve years of age and 
the oldest was sixty-three years of 
age. Breakdown for age groups is as 
follows: (1) below 20, 52.5% 
(5,898); (2) 20-30, 26.8°/ (3,012); 
(3) 30-40, 14.4% (1,607); and (4) 
| above 40, 6.3°%, (745). 





| UNSCIENTIFIC SAMPLING 


From the above, many imperfections 
in polling technique are obvious. Most 
noticeable, perhaps, is the poor distribu- 
tion of the sample with over half of the 
participants being under twenty and over 
ninety per cent being men. Also the fact 
that more than fifty per cent of the re- 
spondents were students or civil servants 
further confirms the fact that the pollers 
knew little about controlled sampling. 
The most trouble, of course, is the use of 
questionnaires distributed solely through 
newspaper channels which limits re- 
spondents to individuals who can read 
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and write and which prevents the pollers 
from regulating the type of participant. 
But it must be remembered that the idea 
of stratified sampling coupled with the 
interviewing technique is only a recent 
development in polling, even in America. 
A quotation from another article in 
the same issue of the Ta kang pao dis- 
cussing the implications of the survey 
shows that the pollers had a clearer idea 
about the importance of question-word- 
ing in influencing the validity of results. 
Regarding question three, it reads: 


Some people proposed that this 
question should be revised to “Should 
or should not have a supreme com- 
mand office?” In that case, more or 
less realistic difficulties in replying 
would be eliminated; because a 
united command office can be oper- 
ated by a committee. If the wording 
were changed in this way, perhaps 
the “should” group would be even 
higher. 


PARTIAL VALIDITY 


Although the technical deficiencies of 
the survey destroy its value as an ac- 
curate reflection of opinion even in the 
region it covered, some of the results 
are worth noting particularly, The very 
high percentage backing the Indians 
against the British, for instance, would 
tend to indicate a general weight of 
opinion in that direction, especially if 
compared with the subtly pro-Indian 
editorial policy of all the newspapers in 
Chungking. The tolerant attitude of re- 
spondents toward the Japanese, as re- 
vealed in Question 5, contrasts sharply 
with the conceptions of most West- 
erners. 

In view of the large number of stu- 
dents and civil servants participating, 
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the results on Question 8 are revealing. 
Previously, people with experience in 
Chinese universities have had ample 
cause to believe that Chinese students 
are not interested in fighting in this 
war, and it is just possible that this poll 
may indicate a trend in the opposite 
direction. Fortunately for a party news- 
paper, the results on the final question 
were not embarrassing, but to place that 
query on the ballot at all was a demon- 
stration of courage in a land controlled 
by a single, powerful party. 
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So far as China is concerned, how. 
ever, the real importance of this survey 
is not in its method or results. Its im- 
portance is that it represents the begin- 
nings of a movement which may de- 
velop like our own into scientific and 
profitable sociological research, that it 
represents the first open recognition of 
the importance of measuring public atti- 
tudes. As the Ta kang pao says of its 
own effort: “In China this event was an 
initial happening. . . . We can feel this 
sort of thing has meaning.” 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 
Edited by DANIEL KATZ 


Ferrero, GuciieLmo. The Principles of 
Power. The Great Political Crises of 
History. Translated by Theodore R. 
Jaeckel. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942. 333 pp- 

Representative thinkers in the United 
States, England, Germany, Italy, Spain 
and elsewhere have recently subjected 
the age-old phenomenon of political 
power to specific analysis in an in- 
creasing number of important books. 
Though none of the authors is content 
(as was Machiavelli) merely to tell of 
the technique best calculated to gain 
power, place and authority, they do 
tend to confine their efforts to identifi- 
cation and evaluation of the factors 
involved in winning and keeping 
power. Thus Bertrand Russell breaks 
the phenomenon down into revolu- 
tionary power, naked power and tradi- 
tional power. Earlier Hitler had done 
the same thing, writing in Mein Kampf 
that “the first constant factor essential 
to authority is popular support. But 
authority resting on this foundation 
alone is utterly weak, unstable and 
wavering. The second element of all 
authority is force (what Russell calls 
naked power). If popular support and 
force are formed together and can sur- 
vive for a certain period in unison, 
authority may then rest on an even 
firmer foundation, the authority of tra- 
dition. Once popular support, force 
and the authority of tradition are united 
in one, authority may be considered 
unshakable.” 

But we have still to discover the 
subtler bases of political authority, to 


probe the mystery suggested by Rous- 
seau in describing political authority 
as power capable of constraining with- 
out violence, of persuading without 
convincing, a power capable of trans- 
lating might into right, power into 
authority and obedience into duty. Still 
left unanswered is the question of why 
men struggle so hard and so frequently 
to bring about changes in laws and 
institutions? Why has so much blood 
been spilled, and is being spilled, in 
behalf of monarchy and Republic, of 
democracy and dictatorship? The book 
under review undertakes to supply 
answers to these questions. 

Ferrero, an Italian exile, is author 
of a dozen important historical works. 
This, his last book, finished shortly 
before his death in 1942, is dedicated 
to his children. Ferrero considers (quite 
unjustifiably in the mind of the re- 
viewer) the problem here under con- 
sideration as almost completely neg- 
lected. “Principles of legitimacy,” he 
writes, “are not to be found in philoso- 
phy, in religion, in history, in law, or 
im any of the intellectual culture of the 
west.” Ferrero was forty-seven before 
he had even suspected the existence of 
such principles. Then he ran across a 
brief passage in Talleyrand’s Memorres: 
“I speak of the legitimacy of govern- 
ments in general, whatever their form, 
and not only that of kings. A legit- 
imate government, be it monarchial or 
republican, hereditary or elective, aristo- 
cratic or democratic is always the one 
whose existence, form and mode of 
action have been strengthened over a 
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long period of years. I might even say 
over a period of centuries.” (pp. 277- 
278) 

Talleyrand’s remark for Ferrero was 
as “a drop in a sea of universal ig- 
norance.” There had been such a dearth 
of writing on principles of legitimacy 
that he wondered whether it was not 
a forbidden subject—“one of those deep 
mysteries that men are not permitted 
to touch.” But he finally decided that 
the ignorance of so many generations 
was not desired and so decided to 


write this book. 


FEAR GREATEST EVIL 


The primordial evil, according to 
Ferrero, is fear. Animals live in per- 
petual alarm. They are afraid and yet 
create terror. The highest living crea- 
ture is man, who is the most fearful 
and the most feared. Man is not only 
afraid of real and imaginary dangers 
(these latter are in fact among man’s 
greatest dreads); he is frightened of 
his own power to frighten others. A 
terrible dilemma confronts him. He 
is the most feared creature because he 
is the only one who can create weapons, 
but for this very reason he is the most 
frightened. Weapons which should 
give him confidence in his strength 
and soothe his anxiety have in reality 
the effect of multiplying his fears. They 
do so because he knows that similar 
weapons are likewise usable against 
himself, his family, his group and his 
country. In this way man, though civ- 
ilized, lives amid countless terrors— 
some natural, some created, some real, 
others fictitious. Government is the 
highest manifestation of human mis- 
trust for it is an institution which man 


himself inspires in an effort to free 
himself from fear. It follows that gov- 
ernment is fundamentally a defense 
against the two greatest terrors of man- 
kind—anarchy and war. Ferrero thinks 
this may be the profoundest and most 
obscure secret of history. 

The establishment of political organi- 
zation does not, however, mean the end 
of fear, for as soon as any particular 
group comes in contact with another 
group distrust is again stimulated. Nor 
is any government ever certain that it 
can exact obedience at all times and 
under all circumstances; all govern- 
ments are potentially subject to revolt. 
To gain obedience it must often use 
force and in using coercion govern- 
ments cannot always anticipate the 
sort of reaction it may create, can never 
be sure that it will not provoke counter- 
coercion. From this fact results one 
of the most mysterious and important 
contradictions of history: if subjects 
are always afraid of governments to 
which they are subject, government is 
likewise afraid of the subjects it rules. 

What, then, can remove this mutual 
awe and distrust between governing 
and governed. How can this relation- 
ship of reciprocal fear be erased? Fer- 
rero finds the answer in principles of 
legitimacy, principles which establish 
the right to govern and duty to obey, 
principles mutually agreed upon by 
those who govern and those who obey, 
principles mutually recognized as rea- 
sonable and just. In proportion as these 
principles are multiplied and defined, 
anxiety is lessened. In short a legit- 
imate government is one which has lost 
its fear, one in which the subjects can 
be counted on to follow recognized 
rules of conduct, one that depends on 
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active and passive consent and reduces 
proportionately the use of force. 

It is only during the last few cen- 
turies, Ferrero contends, that a part of 
mankind—the west—enjoyed a period 
of legitimate government. But, some 
one inquires, how explain the fact 
that so many great civilizations were 
not previously conscious of the prob- 
lem? Were they simply resigned to 
their misfortunes? Ferrero says they 
were not; they sought by other means 
to relieve themselves of that most ter- 
rible of human torments—reciprocal 
fear on the part of government and its 
subjects—in ultra-mystical philosophies 
and in religion. The great Hindu phi- 
losophy and Buddhism are cited as 
examples of this. The fundamental tenet 
of both is a challenge to common sense 
—that the physical world has no ex- 
istence, that time and space, life and 
death, are only present in the mind. 
This philosophy and this religion, Fer- 
rero believes, enabled countless millions 
to lose themselves in the changeless 
unity of the absolute. 


PRINCIPLES OF LEGITIMACY 


Prior to the American and French 
Revolutions the west had created but 
one principle of legitimacy—the hered- 
itary, aristocratic, monarchic principle. 
Like any principle of legitimacy it is 
only partly rational and partly just. 
Reason easily demolishes its fragile 
structure. Rulers, therefore, attempted 
to conceal the empiric nature of the 
first principle of legitimacy by making 
it appear absolute, by surrounding it 
with the halo of divinity. Japan did and 
still does just this. In this way a great 
many generations obeyed nobles, kings 
and emperors with almost the same 


reverence that made them bow down 
before God. They did not admit—what 
is obviously the fact—that the hered- 
itary principle is but a flimsy hypothesis, 
affording at best a problematical chance 
for stability and just dealing among 
men. To have done so would have en- 
hanced their fear. 

Little by little, however, the people 
of the west began to perceive that 
heredity was in fact only an empirical 
principle with the result that an antago- 
nistic basis of power emerged—the elec- 
tive-democratic principle. But instead 
of revealing the limited and empirical 
nature of all principles of legitimacy it 
obscured the issue stil] further and re- 
leased a struggle in which each side 
believed its one principle to be abso- 
lute. Each side killed mercilessly. In the 
fury of conflict it became impossible 
to understand that these two principles 
of legitimacy are equally just and rea- 
sonable or equally unreasonable and 
unjust. Not realizing this, each party 
looking upon the other principle as 
evil, as a lie, which had to be anni- 
hilated, both principles almost every- 
where became paralyzed. Save for rare 
exceptions, as in England, Switzerland 
and the United States, neither one nor 
the other was capable of enforcing 
order, stability, and guaranteeing men 
against fear. 

France from 1789 to 1875 is cited as 
a flagrant example of the chaos that 
results when neither one nor the other 
principle is able to establish legitimacy 
and dominance. Germany under the 
Weimer constitution is a more recent 
example. Ferrero sees the present world 
conflict as featuring a continuation of 
this struggle. The result is a revolu- 
tionary governments and the reign of 
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fear everywhere. Mankind, or at least 
the elite, are facing a decisive turning 
point because mankind has, he thinks, 
become too well informed, too sure of 
itself, too skeptical to believe in any 
principle of legitimacy as absolute with- 
out knowing why. Nor will mankind 
be satisfied to reason only to the point 
where every principle of legitimacy 
becomes absurd and unjust. We must 
go beyond to the very core of the prob- 
lem: We must discover, Ferrero insists, 
the nature and task of legitimacy and 
deduce a rational, ethical basis of 
authority capable of transforming mys- 
tical veneration for government into 
widespread knowledge and alert con- 
sciousness of reciprocal rights and du- 
ties: those of the government toward 
the governed, those of subjects toward 
government. There is, Ferrero holds, no 
other solution. 

But it is not a final solution. Any 
principle of legitimacy is of value only 
in knowing and judging and finding 
one’s bearing in one section of reality. 
It has no value in any other. Since the 
social order is always changing, prin- 
ciples of reality must likewise change. 
Thus the aristocratic monarchic prin- 
ciple held sway in Europe for two 
centuries while social and economic 
conditions were favorable to that sort 
of political organization. But when, 
with the rise of science and invention, 
wealth became less concentrated, and 
fell into different hands, men formerly 
obedient and passive became incredu- 
lous of the old regime, and the idea 
emerged that government needs the 
sanction of the people to make -it legit- 
imate. At first the masses did not take 
an aggressive attitude as enemy of 
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hereditary legitimacy. But finally, more 
and more, the sentiment arose that re- 
gardless of how well disposed the 
aristocracy and ruling court may be 
toward the masses, the destiny of man 
cannot be confided exclusively to the 
good will or good intentions of the 
mighty—that all men of whatever class 
have souls and rights which govern. 
ments must respect. 

So today, Ferrero concludes, changed 
conditions require principles of legit- 
imacy which our age cannot escape: 
delegation of power by the people—a 
government legitimate— because it rests 
on popular consent—a government 
unafraid because it governs according 
to recognized rules and can count on 
obedience, subjects likewise unafraid 
because political authority rests on their 
consent and approval. 

Ferrero’s book does not enjoy the 
novelty he claims for it. For two thov- 
sand years—ever since Aristotle—justi- 
fiction of political power and authority 
has been the central theme of political 
literature. This book is but another 
contribution, and an important one, to 
this subject. 

Avpueus T. Mason 
Princeton University 


Hartow, Rex F. Public Relations in 
War and Peace. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 232 pp. 


If the American business man still 
remains ignorant of the importance and 
general nature of public relations, it is 
because he cannot read either the ob- 
vious signs about him, or the written 
words of many business publications. 
Few, if any, however, have really at- 
tempted to put between the covers of 
a book the whole pattern of the subject. 
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| There have been books that purported 

_ to do so, and there have been a num- 

| ber of personal experience volumes, 

_ put until the publication of Public Re- 
lations in War and Peace, the books 
have left much wanting. 

It would be too much to expect that 
Harlow’s volume solves all the problems 
of the aspiring public relations counsel 

| or the executive in charge of this phase 
’ of a business or industry. It isn’t all 
here, of course, and Harlow would 
probably be the last to claim that it is. 
Perhaps it would be better to regard 
the book as an approach to public rela- 
tions, for in that light it possesses much 
, more of value than does any volume 
this reviewer has yet seen. Harlow has 
laid down a good pattern. He himself 
is quick to make it clear, however, that 
there is no predestined formula, no plan 
to be pulled out of a drawer and handed 
to the client who suddenly finds him- 
slf in trouble. 

It is equally clear, also, that the art, 
science, trade or call-it-what-you-will of 
the work is buried under no shroud of 
mystery. He points out that the func- 
tions of public relations are dependent 
upon certain discernible laws and that 
the success of a public relations pro- 
gram results from careful, judicious 
study of all factors involved, a knowl- 
edge of techniques, and the wise appli- 
cation of techniques to the problems. 
Particularly gratifying to a practising 
public relations counsel is that portion 
of his book in which Mr. Harlow makes 
it clear that no single element should 
be regarded as a whole program. 

“To one person,” he writes, “public 
relations consist largely of publicity, 
to another they seem to lie chiefly in 
| the field of consumer education, to a 
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third they present fascinating oppor- 
tunities for research into public opin- 
ion, to a fourth they mean labor rela- 
tions. 

“Actually, public relations are a social 
science—an over-all body of thought 
and procedure, reduced for convenience 
and practical purpose to a single label 
that characterizes all the complex re- 
lationships in social living.” 

And in another place, “All this im- 
plies our ability to project our activities 
and motives into the public mind.” 

Here is suggested the true aims and 
functions of a work that is still badly 
misunderstood by some. It is apparent 
that the history and policies of a given 
company or industry constitute the 
first element in a program. If these do 
not fit well into the “complex relation- 
ships in social living,” then what is 
needed is not a program but a change 
of heart on the part of the company or 
industry. As the book points out, Lin- 
coln was entirely right in that you 
cannot fool the people, and a program 
that attempted to do so is not a pro- 
gram but is pure chicanery—“Don’t 
indulge in abracadabra,” says Harlow. 

In more detail, however, might be 
given consideration of bigness and the 
attitude of public and press toward it 
following the turn of the century and 
even more recently. It seems clear that 
the underlying reason for attacks on 
“big business” have a logical explana- 
tion whether one likes it or not. Before 
this country became a “big business” 
nation, we had the one man, two man, 
five man shops. In these the shadow of 
the owner was over all; he was known 
and, according to his abilities and per- 
sonality, respected and admired. With 
the coming of the big plant, however, 
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the shadow of the owner became 
blurred or even lost. Ownership itself 
ceased to be a likeable individual who 
did good work and instead became a 
mass of “capitalists” whose interest was 
—quite legitimately—production of 
profits. Naturally, with this change 
came the need for some synthetic shad- 
ow that would outline the place of the 
business in the new “complex rela- 
tionships in social living.” Attacks on 
big business when it has been anti- 
social or asocial because of dispersed 
ownership have often been justified. In 
large measure the growth of what has 
come to be known as “management” 
is correcting this, giving soul to the 
“soulless corporation,” and this is good. 
It is with management, usually, that 
the public relations counsel works, and 
in whom is found his firm friend, for 
management is out in front far beyond 
ownership in most cases and, hence, 
understands that goodwill, public rela- 
tions, business longevity, and profits 
are inextricably mingled together. 
Mildly one may take issue with the 
proposition implicit in “What is our 
current labor unrest but a set of resent- 
ments which spring from hardships 
inflicted upon workers by certain 
ignorant or cruel employers, starting 
more than two hundred years ago?” 
This obscures, somewhat, the fact. 
When labor strikes today, it is possible 
that some resentment over the past 
exists. One may concede that in gen- 
eral the belligerent attitude character- 
ising some labor groups is kept alive 
by such resentment. But the truth is 
that chiefly labor strikes in the hope of 
improving some current condition of 
labor—present or future income, hours, 
conditions of work. To be sure labor’s 


struggle has been long and is not yet 
finished, but “suspicion of manage- 
ment” based on real or fancied in- 
juries of the past, would more nearly 
describe the situation. 

It is easy, however, to criticize in 
detail, and always a great temptation 
to do so. Public Relations in War and 
Peace is a valuable addition to the 
library of any business man or student 
of business. The function of the book 
for business men is to help in formu- 
lating sound policies for these difficult 
days and to help in projecting policies 
that will be sound after the war is 
over; for the student it is a sound intro- 
duction to a complicated function of 
modern business. It will simplify the 
work of professional public relations 
counsel if this book gains wide cur- 
rency. 

BERNARD LICHTENBERG 
Institute of Public Relations, Inc. 


Wricut, Quincy. A Study of War. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. 2 volumes. xxiii, xvii, 
1552 pP- 

The main thesis of Professor Wright's 
book is that the aims, purposes and 
methods of warfare are dependent on 
the general pattern of civilization and 
that the nature of war changes when a 
new level of civilization has been 
achieved. One of the most characteris- 
tic features of modern civilization is 
the growth of the influence of public 
opinion upon social and political in- 
stitutions, including the techniques and 
the frequency of modern war. “Public 
Opinion and War,” the thirtieth chap- 
ter of Mr. Wright’s work, analyzes the 
extent to which actual conditions, on 
the one hand, and prevailing opinions 
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yet) about these conditions, on the other, and analyzing the apprehensions and 
ge- influence political decisions. For ex- opinions which are actually held, 
in. | ample, he points out that: however irrational they may be, has 
rly .. In an intelligent and reason- been able to judge far better of the 
able world the conditions of and the probability of war. In this cones & 
Seas | opinions about a given situation would seem that psychological 
ion | would be parallel expositions derived rather than economic factors have 
nd from observation and analysis. In been responsible for war. (p. 1116) 
- such a world the historic tendencies Another point of special interest to 
a | and the symbolic significance of a public opinion experts is mentioned on 
given situation would be consistent page 1264. Here Mr. Wright reports 
~ | interpretations of that situation as a_ that: 
; stage im a process viewed respec- 
= § tively from the past and from the in ee 1937) 8 achedule aan 
” future. In the actual world, opinions Pewee: ated in connection wit 
ee often differ from conditions: hopes this Study of War phon hundred 
ot} sand expectations often have little re- and ee mer eecnuse 
the | lati ae . of their knowledge of world-affairs. 
ation to historical trends. These in- h ked f 
- | consistencies vary with degree of They ware ae eee 
= | knowledge and of wisdom of the 10 the probability of bval (within the 
“ | person or culture involved. (p. 1116) pion Sees Ra i pa 
nc. \ Mr. Wright emphasizes that this dif- the schedule, and the scale values for 
ference between “conditions” and “opin- each pair of states were calculated 
m ion” is particularly striking in the field with a range of 0 to 1. The results 
go of foreign policy. indicated in the accompanying chart 
‘ii, In International relations the have to a considerable extent been 
} sources of opinion have been only re- borne out by subsequent history. 
t's amy orga _to the re He adds the footnote that out of the 
about which opinions are held. Ap- : 
. prehensions of the tendency of con- ap nage ld a 
ai ditions have, therefore, had little Saher oe on use 4 
“a relation to the actual tendency of roms ey arrived too late or were 
hn those conditions, yet it is from the so y marked, Forty-six Pe 
a apprehensions that wars develop. a A mee States judges filled out 
* The economist may analyze actual : ties ules, 67 per rie of the Ca- 
Jic conditions of trade, prices, and tech- i: mm, 54 x cont of C . European 
in- nology and may make accurate pre- (Amenees Eving Ss Sa ae 
ors excluded ), and 36 per cent of the Far 
nd dictions of their tendency, but acai Canieds eaminnailili h 
tm . g on the 
lic through such activity he has been method were received from over fifty 
ap- able to contribute little toward esti- of the judges, including a number 
he mating the probability of war. The who did not fill out the schedule. The 
on journalist, the politician, or the psy- latter indicated complete skepticism 
ms 


chologist, ignoring such conditions 


regarding the method, as did some 
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who filled out the schedule. Histor- 
ians tended to be more skeptical than 
social scientists. Europeans were ex- 
tremely skeptical, generally refusing 
to fill out the schedules, in marked 
contrast to the Americans, Canadians, 
and Far Easterners. 


Mr. Wright’s experience is probably 
a typical indication of the distrust Eu- 
ropean scholars feel for questionnaires 
and polls. Various reasons could, of 
course, be suggested as to the reasons 
why these methods, so much favored by 
some in America, are frowned upon and 
avoided by European scholars. 

Aside from Chapter Thirty, afore- 
mentioned, dealing specifically with 
public opinion, there are numerous ref- 
erences throughout these encyclopedic 
volumes to the role which propaganda 
has played in war during the past thirty 
years. Mr. Wright correctly rates very 
high the influence of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s speeches in 1917-1918 and, more 
recently, of the various Nazi propaganda 
devices undermining the power of 
armies and whole populations to wage 
war. But he tends, on the whole, to un- 
derestimate the factor of military suc- 
cess as a sine qua non of effective propa- 
ganda. No nation which, over any con- 
siderable period of time, is on the mili- 
tary defensive can hope to be on the 
psychological offensive. The turn of the 
military tide in July 1918 and again in 
the autumn of 1943 would seem to be 
an effective demonstration of this gen- 
eralization. 

This volume can be recommended as 
possessing a great deal of useful mate- 
rial and many suggestive ideas concern- 
ing the role of opinion and propaganda 
in modern war. It is not the purpose of 
this review to deal with the author’s 
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treatment of war in its broader social 
and political aspects. 

Epwarp Meap Earte 

The Institute for Advanced Study 


Hazuttr, Henry. A New Constitution 
Now. New York: Whittlesey House, 


1942. 297 PP- 

The political problems of our present 
situation are by no means defined, let 
alone solved, by blaming the Nazis for 
the evils they have done. The obvious 
does not require elaboration. We shall 
approach an intelligent discussion of 
modern politics only if we ask why the 
democratic countries, in spite of their 
overwhelming strength, have permitted 
Hitler to shake the fundaments of politi- 
cal decency. In fact, the main political 
question to which we must find an an- 
swer or else lose our democratic way of 
life is just this: “Why has democracy 
lost its political efficiency?” 

There are people who think that slow- 
ness, ineffective compromise and admin- 
istrative disorganization are inavoidable 
characteristics of democratic government 
and who calmly accept the proposition 
that insufficient preparation for war is 
the price one has to pay for political 
liberty. And yet democracy, if I am not 
entirely mistaken, was invented as a 
panacea for the inefficiency of auto- 
cratic government. Liberty was consid- 
ered one of the main elements of politi- 
cal efficiency, and certainly not a cause, 
or an excuse, of sluggishness, disorgani- 
zation and military and civilian unpre- 
paredness. Democracy will either re- 
trieve efficiency or it will perish. Almost 
all important democracies (with the ex- 
ception of Sweden, Switzerland and the 
Anglo-Saxon countries) have collapsed; 
many important countries have adopted 
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authoritarian forms of government. 
Moreover, some of these authoritarian 
governments have shown themselves 
better able to resist aggression than 
most of the democracies which from 
Munich to Pearl Harbor marched down 
the path of utter defeat. It is high time 
to ponder the moral of these events more 
seriously than has been done up to now 
and not blame the Hitlers or even the 


 Petains for the faults our democratic 


system has itself committed. 

To emphasize the ineffectiveness of 
modern democracy is not to repudiate 
democratic ideals. Quite on the contrary, 
it is merely asserted that our present 


} jnstitutions are out of date. The Ameri- 


can Constitution, writes Henry Hazlitt 
in his excellent book, 4 New Constitu- 
tion Now, “at the time it was adopted, 
was a document far in advance of its 
age. Even today there could be no 


, nobler statement of part of our war 


aims than one particular part of that 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights. But that 
part of our Constitution which deals 


_ with the mere machinery of government 
) must now be candidly reexamined in 


the light of the present crisis.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hazlitt, the American Con- 
stitution is for fair-weather only. It is 
unworkable in a real crisis, because it 
is unflexible and cannot adapt itself to 
unprecedented emergencies. Hence it 
must be revised, if a new catastrophe 
like the Civil War is to be avoided. 
The average American citizen has an 


almost superstitious veneration for the 


Constitution, which beyond any doubt 
is one of the rare successful constitu- 
tions in history. Not only is the longev- 
ity of the American Constitution re- 
markable but also the fact that it has 
been effectively applied in most dif- 


ferent periods and situations. There is, 
however, a limit to human perspicacity. 
The foresight of Jefferson, Hamilton 
and Madison was good for one hundred 
and fifty years, but not for a still longer 
period of time. New circumstances have 
arisen which require new methods, new 
political institutions, and hence also a 
revised Constitution for the United 
States. 

Mr. Hazlitt points out that the inde- 
pendence of the legislative from the ex- 
ecutive body is the main defect of the 
American Constitution. As it is well 
known, Congress can block the Admin- 
istration, the President may refuse to 
enact laws voted by Congress, and the 
two Houses of Congress may come to 
grips between themselves. The present 
Constitution makes possible the emer- 
gence of “deadlocks” of several months 
or even years—deadlocks which may 
endanger the security of the American 
people. As long as a deadlock lasts, real 
government is impossible. There is no 
constitutional mechanism to overcome 
such deadlocks unless a compromise can 
be reached by friendly agreement. It is 
even possible that a deadlock may last 
until the next presidential election. 
Clearly, this is a very dangerous state of 
affairs. A way must be found by which 
such situations can be overcome more 
rapidly. Mr. Hazlitt proposes that the 
presidential system be replaced by a cabi- 
net government of improved British 
style, that is to say, by a system in which 
the President has only ceremonial func- 
tions and in which the Premier (in- 
vested with the managerial functions) 
is dependent upon parliamentarian vote. 
The Government should be elected 
from and by the Parliament, while the 
Premier should have the right to dis- 
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solve the Parliament. In addition, the 
Senate should no longer have equal 
rights with the House of Representa- 
tives, but be reduced to having not 
much more than the right of “delaying, 
revising, forcing the House to recon- 
sider measures, and telling the people 
unpalatable or unpopular truths.” A 
cabinet government, Mr. Hazlitt hopes, 
would abolish the main defects of our 
Constitution and clarify the responsi- 
bilities which at present are obscured. 


ADVANTAGES OF CABINET GOVERNMENT 


It is easy for Mr. Hazlitt to contrast 
the advantages of the cabinet govern- 
ment with the disadvantages of the pres- 
idential system. There is little doubt in- 
deed that many of these advantages 
should be included into American de- 
mocracy. To mention only a few: it 
would be advantageous if the Govern- 
ment were to a large extent composed 
of representatives or senators and if 
the irresponsibility of the members of 
Congress were abolished by a closer re- 
lationship between legislature and exec- 
utive. On principle, the Government 
should contain many members of Con- 
gress, and the Government should be 
accountable to the Congress (not only to 
“Committees” ). There should be some 
mechanism by which the President or 
members of his administration can be 
forced to resign; and on the other hand, 
the President or any other constitutional 
body should also have the right to dis- 
solve Congress. 

However, the record of cabinet gov- 
ernment is not as brilliant as Mr. Haz- 
litt tries to prove, sometimes with some- 
what misleading historical examples. 
One must bear in mind that Walter 
Bagehot, Mr. Hazlitt’s spiritual father, 
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wrote his praise of cabinet government 
when, at the time of the American Civil 
War and of President Johnson, the 
American system was at its worst. Bage. 
hot himself pointed out that, for in. 
stance, for maintaining financial sur. 
pluses the presidential system is much 
better than a cabinet government. “The 
result of the comparison is that a presi- 
dential government makes it much 
easier than the parliamentary to main- 
tain a great surplus of income over ex- 
penditure, but that it does not give the 
same facility for examining whether it 
is good or not good to maintain a sur- 
plus.” At present, Bagehot’s financial 
example does not perhaps sound very 
convincing. Yet if, instead of surplus 
and taxation, we talk about unpopular 
measures, there is little doubt that the 
presidential government is __ better 
equipped to carry them out than any 
cabinet government. Military prepara- 
tions are being facilitated under a 
presidential government. The European 
experience shows that frequently when 
difficult decisions had to be adopted, 
a sort of presidential government has 
been improvised. And if one looks more 
closely at the origin of authoritarian 
governments, one discovers that most 
of them arose because a difficult situa- 
tion required a long-term government 
which had to be protected against too 
early and too easy overthrow. 

It can be presumed that Mr. Hazlitt’s 
political experience is largely American. 
Whatever the defects of the American 
Constitution, the principle of the presi- 
dential system does appear to most 
Europeans as a definite advantage, be- 
it provides for continuity and 
irrelevant 


cause 
freedom of action. It is 
whether the British Premiers have an 
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average tenure of office perhaps longer 
than American Presidents. The fact 
is that British Premiers have restricted 
liberty of decision, except in the field of 
foreign politics. Incidentally, it is some- 
what euphemistic to talk about cabinet 
government. In reality, the British Prime 
Minister is primarily dependent upon 
his party and party-discipline and only 
scondarily upon Parliament. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether immediate, 
direct and incessant popular “control” 
can make democracy more efficient. If 
the Government is subjected to daily 
pressure from Parliament or from the 
people, its main concern must be its 
own political survival, but not the 
raison d'état. One of the most impor- 
tant causes of democratic inefficiency is 
the fact that democratic governments 
must concentrate their main attention on 
domestic politics. The first aim of any 
constitutional reform, therefore, should 
be to liberate the government from do- 
mestic burdens and to give it liberty of 
action at least for a certain period. 

It is strange that Mr. Hazlitt does not 
mention the combination of presidential 
and cabinet government which has been 
invented by the Swiss Constitution. Of 
course, the Swiss Constitution can no 
longer serve as model, yet one must not 
accept an unbridgeable alternative be- 
tween presidential and cabinet govern- 
ment, because effective combinations of 
both can be developed. In other words, 
the executive should be as powerful as 
possible and have a certain minimum of 
time to show its ability. On the other 
hand, provisions should exist by which 
after this time a partial or complete 

change of government can be carried 
out, in case deficiencies of the executive 
become apparent. Powerful opposition 
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is the advantage of cabinet government, 
powerful executive the advantage of the 
presidential system. The danger of the 
presidential system is the bad President, 
the danger of cabinet government is the 
bad Parliament and misled public opin- 
ion. The solution, it seems, is less to 
cure the evils of democracy by more 
“democracy,” but to cure the evils of 
presidential government by more presi- 
dential government. There should be 
means to cut the tenure of office of 
an unsatisfactory President short, but 
unless this is done, the authority of 
the President should be considerably 
strengthened. 

The experience of the last decade has 
proved convincingly that continuity is 
the most important element of good gov- 
ernment. Except in the case of disloyalty 
and gross inability, one gains more by 
maintaining even a mediocre govern- 
ment than by changing it for another 
government of not considerably higher 
quality. The idea of cabinet government 
is based upon the hypothesis that the 
qualities of different administrations 
are very different. But, disregarding 
exceptional cases, this is not at all true. 
Very often, the administrations change 
only by name and the few persons who 
are ministrable remain, in one way or 
other, in power. Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose. Then why not pro- 
claim that continuity should be the most 
important consideration? True, safe- 
guards should be taken against cases 
where continuity leads to disaster. But 
one should not base the Constitution 
chiefly upon exceptions. 

Mr. Hazlitt is in a certain uncon- 
scious contradiction with himself when 
he asserts that the power of Parliament 
should be limited. In effect, the function 
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of Parliament must be re-defined. On 
the one hand, any democratic Parlia- 
ment votes an enormous quantity of 
seemingly inconsequential laws. On the 
other, it is not able to vote more than 
two or three important and controversial 
laws a year. The discussion of these 
laws is usually of poor intellectual qual- 
ity and one can rarely say that the “leg- 
islators” have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject they are discussing. With- 
out the help of innumerable experts, the 
legislators would hardly ever produce a 
law that could be applied. Most of the 
indispensable legal instruments, by the 
way, are just being created by adminis- 
trative decree, without consultation of 
the so-called legislature. Such a state of 
affairs certainly cannot last and sooner 
or later it will become apparent that 
Parliament can no longer properly dis- 
charge the functions of legislation. Per- 
haps, Parliament should be nothing else 
than an organ of control and a body for 
the selection of high officials, 

The problem of democracy cannot be 
solved by the adoption of Cabinet Gov- 
ernment. This does not mean that 
American democracy should not adopt 
some of the techniques of the cabinet 
system. But in addition institutions of 
a new character have become necessary. 
Unprecedented methods for combining 
liberty with efficiency must be devel- 
oped. Even if Mr. Hazlitt’s enthusiasm 
were entirely justified, even if the many 
reasonable reforms he proposes were 
carried out, the survival of democracy 
would not yet be secure. The main prob- 
lem of democracy would remain the se- 
lection of political representatives who 
are not guided by the particular and 
vested interests of their voters or their 
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party-machine, but by the true inter. 
ests of the country alone. The plain 
truth is that the majority of the political 
representatives of almost all democratic 
countries thus far have not been able to 
understand the political problems which | 
they were called upon to solve. They 

have been incapable of freeing them. | 
selves from most flagrant misconcep- | 





tions and popular errors. And in the rare 
cases when they have been equipped | 
with better knowledge and higher intel | 
lectual capacities, they did not dare to 
tell the truth, let alone ask sacrifices 
from their voters, The electorate has 
shown that it favors mediocre repre- 
sentative. It does not care about general 
political questions. It is chiefly inter- 
ested in having a representative who is 
useful for arranging things. The prob- 
lem of democracy, therefore, becomes 
a problem of the electorate itself. 

Mr. Hazlitt is entirely justified when 
he asks for a reorganization of the ma- 
chinery of democratic government. It is 
necessary that the American people rea- 
lize the importance and urgency of con- 
stitutional reform and continue this 
discussion, so ably initiated by a book 


of truly high scientific standing. Yet | 


defects of machinery are not the essen- 
tial causes of democratic weakness and 
decline. Unless we can change political 
morals and transform the citizen of 
democracy into a person who gives and 
not merely takes, even the best changes 
of institutional machinery will remain 
futile. There is some truth in De Mais- 
tre’s word that a constitution is dead at 
the very moment it is enacted. 


Sreran T. Possony 
Washington, DC. 
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GALLUP AND FORTUNE POLLS 


Compiled by THE OFFICE OF OPINION RESEARCH 


This section contains a compilation, topically 
arranged, of poll results released by the Amer- 
jcan Institute of Public Opinion, by Fortune, 
and by the Canadian Institute of Public Opin- 
jon. The arpo and cipo results cover the period 
from October through December 1942. (Pre- 
vious AIPO questions were reported in the July 
1938, October 1939, and all subsequent issues 
of the QUARTERLY. CIPO questions were first 
reported in the Spring 1942 issue.) The For- 
tune questions are those which appeared in the 
November and December 1942 issues. (Pre- 
vious Fortune questions were reported in the 
March 1940 and all subsequent issues of the 
QuarTERLY.) Dates appearing in connection 
with aipo and cipo questions are those carried 


in the date lines of Institute releases to sub- 
scribing newspapers; dates following Fortune 
questions indicate the issue of the magazine 
in which the information appeared. 


In considering these poll data, the reader 
should bear in mind certain salient points of 
reference set forth on pages 75 and 76 of the 
March 1940 issue of the Quarrerty. The 
QUARTERLY wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to George Gallup and the American and 
the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion and 
to the editors of Fortune and Elmo Roper for 
their cooperation in making these survey 
results available in convenient form to other 
students of public opinion. 


Part One: Domestic Issues 


1. POLITICAL 


POTENTIAL PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 
(Dec. 12, '42—aIPo) 

What the rank and file of 1940 Democratic 
voters think of the following men as Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates for 1944: 


Favor- Unfavor- Not Fa- No 


able able _miliar Opinion 

Roosevelt 73% 22% _ 5% 
Wallace 50 22 14 14 
+ McNutt 26 31 25 18 
Byrnes 13 14 57 16 
Douglas 14 II 57 18 


What the rank and file of 1940 Republican 
voters think of the following men as Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates for 1944: 


Favor- Unfavor- Not Fa- No 


able able miliar Opinion 
Roosevelt 21% 74% + 5% 
Wallace 20 57 II 12 
McNutt 16 52 17 15 
Byrnes II 23 52 16 


What the rank and file of 1940 Demo- 


cratic voters think of the following men as 
Republican presidential candidates for 1944: 


Favor- Unfavor- Not Fa- No 


able able  miliar Opinion 
Willkie 45% 41% 3% 1% 
Dewey 46 26 16 12 
Stassen 10 12 63 15 
Bricker 8 14 64 14 
Taft 20 33 32 15 


As reported two weeks ago: 


What the rank and file of 1940 Republican 
voters think of the following men as Repub- 
lican presidential candidates for 1944: 


Favor- Unfavor- Not Fa- No 


able able _miliar Opinion 
Willkie 55% 37% -- 8% 
Dewey 66 16 10 8 
Stassen 24 12 52 12 
Bricker 19 9 59 13 
Taft 37 29 23 11 
CONGRESS 


Estimated division of seats in the House of 
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Representatives if Congressional elections were 
today: (Oct. 5, °42—a1Po) 


Democratic seats 248 
Republican seats 183 
Other parties 4 


Estimated division of house if elections were 
today: (Oct. 24, °42—arPo) 
245 to 265 
167 to 187 


Democratic seats 
Republican seats 


NEW YORK GOVERNORSHIP 


Voting intentions in New York governor- 
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ship race five days before the 
29, '42—alIPo) 


election: (Oct. 


Dewey (R) 53% 
Bennett (D) 39 
Alfange (Am. Labor) . 

Trend: 

Dewey Bennett Alfange 

Sept. 13 54% 36 10% 
Sept. 27 53 37 10 
Oct. 16 51 4! ‘ 
Oct. 23 51 41 ‘ 
Oct. 28 52 40 8 
Today 53 39 8 


2. GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


LABOR 


Do you approve or disapprove of the gov- 
ernment’s policy with regard to labor unions 
regulation? (Nov. 24, '42—alPo) 


Approve 31% 

Disapprove 63 

No opinion 6 
THE WAR 


Is there anything that you dislike about the 
way the present administration is conducting 
the war effort? (Dec. 4, '42—alIPo) 


Yes 31% 
No 58 
Undecided 11 


INCOME TAXES 


Next March 15 the government will collect 
an income tax on money that you earned 
throughout this year. Would you like to have 
that plan continue, or would you prefer to 
pay your taxes on the money as you earn it? 
(Nov. 17 and Dec. 17, '42—a1Po) 


Nov. 17 Dec. 17 


Satisfied with present plan 35% 29% 
Prefer to pay as earn 65 71 


Are you familiar with the Rum! Plan, a 
proposal for paying taxes on current income 
rather than on the previous year’s income? 
(Nov. 17, °42—aIPo) 

Familiar 22% 
Not familiar 78 


Have you heard of the Rum! pay-as-you-go 
plan for income taxes? (Dec. 17, '42—arpo) 
Have heard 44% 
Have not heard 56 


Asked of those familiar with the plan: 
Do you favor or oppose the Rum! Plan? 


Favor 76%, 
Oppose 24 
SHORTAGES 


If there is a shortage of raw materials for 
manufacture of war goods, which branch of 
the service do you think should have first 
claim on materials—the army, the navy, or the 
air force? (Oct. 17, °42—alPo) 


Army 9% 
Navy II 
Air Force 52 
Don’t know 28 


Do you think that gasoline rationing in 
your area is necessary? (Dec. 19, '42—alPo) 


Un- 
Yes No decided 

Car owners 60° 36% 4% 
Total population 62 31 7 
States previously under 

gasoline rationing 76 19 5 
States put under 

rationing this month 50 47 3 
New England and 

Middle Atlantic 74 18 8 
East Central 55 41 4 
West Central 51 40 9 
South 59 34 7 
Far West 60 37 3 
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RUBBER 


Are you in favor of nation-wide gasoline 
rationing to conserve tires? (Oct. 1, '42— 
AIPO) 

Un- 
Favor Oppose decided 
August (before 


Baruch report) 49% 44% 7% 
Today 73 22 5 
Rationed areas 89 8 3 
Non-rationed areas 66 28 6 


In order to save rubber, do you think there 
should be a law limiting driving speed to 35 
miles per hour in every state? (Oct. 2, "42— 
AIPO) 


Un- 
Yes No decided 
Total vote 87% 8% 5% 
Car owners only 89 9 2 


Voters were asked whether they thought 
the Baruch Committee, or one like it, should 
investigate other problems besides rubber. 
More than eight out of every ten with opinions 
approved. (Oct. 6, '42—a1Po) 

Do you think the Baruch Committee, or one 
like it, should investigate and report on the 
problem of drafting manpower for war in- 
dustries? (Oct. 6, '42—a1Po) 


Yes 74% 
No 14 
Don’t know 12 


About how long do you think it will be 
before your tires are so worn out that you 
will not be able to drive your car? (Nov. 5, 
"42—alPo) 

Families with 
Cars in Operation 


Already worn out 400,000 
6 months or less 4,800,000 
7 months through 18 months 8,800,000 
2 years 3,600,000 
More than 2 years 2,400,000 


SCRAP METAL 


Do you think metal statues, old guns, rail- 
ings, heavy chains and other metal in parks 
and cemeteries in your community should be 
donated to the scrap metal drive? (Oct. 9, 
'42—alPo) 


Yes 82% 
No 10 
Don't know s 


Is there any scrap metal left around your 
home or place which you could give to the 
war effort? (Nov. 10, '42—alPo) 


Yes 21% 

No 73 

Don’t know 6 
PROHIBITION 


Trend of prohibition sentiment since the 
Eighteenth Amendment was repealed: (Oct. 
23, "42—alIPo) 


For 
Prohibition Against 
1933-34 Official 
State Referenda 30% 70% 
Dec. 1936 33 67 
Feb. 1938 34 66 
Dec. 1938 36 64 
Jan. 1940 34 66 
Nov. 1940 32 68 
Feb. 1942 36 64 
Sept. 1942 38 62 
If the question of national prohibition 


should come up again, would you vote wet, or 
dry? (Dec. 1, '42—a1Po) 


Dry Wet 

National 36% 64% 
By sex: 

Men 29 7! 

Women 43 57 
By age: 

21-29 29 71 

30-49 32——s«68 

50 and over 46 54 
By section: 

New England and 

Middle Atlantic 24 76 

East Central 35 65 

West Central 42 58 

South 59 41 

Mountain and Far West 37 63 
City-Farm: 

Farms 49 5! 

Cities under 10,000 48 52 

Cities from 10,000 

to 100,000 32 68 
Cities 100,000 and over 22 78 
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LABOR UNIONS 


Do you think all labor unions should be 
required to register with the federal govern- 
ment and report the amount of money they 
take in and spend each year? (Dec. 22, '42— 
AIPO) 

Un- 
Yes No decided 


April 1942 8% 6% 14% 
Today 81 6 13 
By occupational groups: 
Business executive 
and professional 90 3 7 
Farmers 81 5 14 
White collar 83 4 13 


Skilled, semi-skilled, 
and unskilled 77 8 15 


WAGES AND HOURS 


How many hours do you think workers in 
war industries should work in a week before 
time and one-half pay for overtime starts? 
(Oct. 27, "42—aIPo) 


40 hours 33% 
41-47 hours 5 
48 hours 29 
49-59 hours 4 


60 hours or more 4 
No overtime pay at all 18 
No opinion 7 
Would you be willing to work at least 48 
hours a week in your present job? (Nov. 26, 
*42—AalIPo) 


War Non-War 
Workers Workers 
Yes 79% 74% 
No 11 17 
No opinion 5 4 
Qualified 5 5 


How many hours do you think workers in 
war industries should work in a week before 
time and one-half pay for overtime starts? 
(Nov. 26, '42—alPo) 


War 
Workers National 
40 hours 53% 29% 
41-47 hours 4 4 
48 hours 30 38 
49-59 hours 3 3 
60 hours or more 2 3 
Should pay no overtime 7 17 


No opinion I 6 


Would you favor or oppose a law requiring 
workers connected with war industries to 
work at least 48 hours a week? (Nov. 27, "42 


—aIPo) 
Favor 78% 
Oppose 12 
No opinion 10 


MANPOWER CONTROL 


After finding out what each person can do, 
should the government have the power to tell 
each citizen what to do as his part in the war 
effort and require him or her to do it? (Nov. 
7, "42—alPo) 


Yes 53% 

No 35 

Undecided 11 
RUMORS 


Listed below are the subjects of the hun- 
dreds of rumors collected, with the relative 
frequency with which they were mentioned: 
(Nov. 21, '42—aIPo) 

Anti-Roosevelt 15% 
Anti-Administration 14 
Anti-business (industrial 

waste and profiteering) 12 
Armed forces 
Red Cross 
Anti-British 
Anti-Semitic 
Fifth column activity 
Unrevealed enemy activity 
Anti-Negro 
Labor 
Russia 
All others 


NEWS BOYS 


If you had a son who wanted to deliver 
newspapers, would you permit him to do so? 
(Dec. 24, '42—alPo) 


=— sew AKRON = 


Would permit 90% 
Would not permit 7 
Undecided 3 


If you had a boy 14 years old, who wanted 
to deliver papers, would you permit him to do 
so, or do you think this is too young? (Dec. 
24, '42—alPo) 


Would permit at 14 90% 
Would not permit 7 
Undecided 3 
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If he had to get up at 6 o'clock in the 
morning to deliver his newspapers, would 
you permit him to do so? (Dec. 24, '42— 
alPo) 


165 
VENEREAL DISEASE 


In order to control the spread of venereal 
disease around army camps, which of these 
plans do you favor? 


° 
na - a—Require all prostitutes to take a regular 
Undecided - weekly medical examination, and quaran- 
tine those who are diseased; 
b—Conduct a police drive to get rid of all 
VACATIONS prostitutes? (Nov. 12, '42—aIPo) 

Here are the approximate numbers going Weekly Medical Police 
on vacations this winter as compared to last Examination Drives 
winter: (Nov. 19, '42—alIPo) National 55% 45% 

Last winter 8,000,000 Men 61 39 
This winter 4,500,000 Women 49 51 


3. ATTITUDES OF YOUTH 
(Based on Surveys among High School Students) 


DEMOCRACY 


Which one of the following most nearly represents your opinion of the American form of 
government? (Nov. '42—For.) 


Our form of government is as near perfect as it can be and no important changes should 


be made in it. 54.0% 
Our form of government worked well in the past, but it needs to be thoroughly revised 

to make it fit present-day needs. 39.6 
Democracy is no longer working well, and sooner or later we shall have to get an entirely 

new form of government. 4.1 
Don't know. 2.3 


If you had to give up one of these things, which would you be Jeast willing to give up? 
Which one would you be most willing to give up? (Nov. ’42—For.) 


Least willing Most willing 
Freedom of speech 46.0% 9% 
Freedom of religion 36.5 1.8 
The right to vote 5.2 6.4 
Trial by jury 3.8 3.9 
The right to change jobs if you want to 3.0 20.8 
The right to carn more than $3,000 a year if you can 2.3 59.8 
Don’t know 3.2 6.4 
WEALTH 


Do you think the country would be better off or worse off if we had no rich people? (Nov. 
"42—For.) 


Prosperous and 
All students upper middle Poor Negroes 
Better off 21.2% 15.0% 26.9% 13.2% 
Worse off 66.7 75-4 56.4 69.8 
Don't know 12.1 9.6 16.7 17.0 


How many thousands of dollars a year must a man get before you would call him a rich 
man? (Nov. '42—For.) 
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All students 

Under $5,000 5.0% 
$5,000 to $9,999 11.8 
$10,000 to $19,999 49.6% 24.1 
$20,000 to $49,999 ee 
$50,000 to $99,999 11.9 
$100,000 to $500,000 6.9 
Over $500,000 2.4 
Don't know 12.4 
LABOR 


Prosperous and 
upper middle Poor Negroes 
3.1% 9.7% 6.6%, 
9:7 16.1 6.6 
24.2 22.6 14.0 
29.7 21.7 17.8 
13.3 7-5 19.6 
6.7 6.5 14.9 
2.3 2.8 3.7 
11.0 13.1 16.8 


Which one of these four statements comes closest to expressing your feeling? (Nov. ’42—ror.) 
Labor unions have done an excellent job for this country, and they should be given 





much more power than they now have 8.7% 
Labor unions have made some mistakes, but they have done a lot of good and the 
public should support them 49-4 
Although labor unions have done some good in the past, they have gone too far and 
should be closely watched 33.8 
Labor unions are a bad thing for the country and should be done away with 4-4 
Don’t know 3.7 
Here are the extremes of opinion shown by breakdowns: 
Give 
unions Support Watch Do away 
more the them with Don't 
power unions closely them know 
Prosperous and upper middle 5.0% 45.0% 43.1% 4.2% 2.7% 
Poor 12.7 54.0 23.9 4-9 45 
Negroes 25.3 48.6 14.0 3.7 8.4 
Executive and professional 4.6 42.8 46.8 3.3 2.5 
Labor (parents) 13.3 54.1 24.3 3-4 4-9 
Well informed 4:3 45-4 45.9 2.5 1.9 
Uninformed 12.7 50.1 27.2 4:3 5.7 
POPULATION GROUPS More 
Which of these groups—factory workers, Farmers 36.9% 
labor leaders, soldiers and sailors, farmers, busi- Factory workers 20.4 
nessmen, people now important in Washing- Soldiers and sailors 20.2 
ton—would you like to see have less power Businessmen ® 13.6 
after the war is over than they now have? People now important in Washington 3.7 
More power than they now have? (Nov. '42— lien teens 28 
ven.) Don’t know 11.4 
Less 
Labor leaders 48.4% 109.0%° 
People now important in Washington 27.6 
es — In general, which one of these groups do 
actory workers 1.7 : nee? 
Semen 8 you feel is doing most toward winning the 
Soldiers and Sailors 5 war? Which one of these groups would you 
Don't know 11.6 *In this, as in other tabulations in which the 





103.5% 


percentages total more than 100, multiple answers 
were given. 
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say is getting the most financially out of the Profit- 
war? (Nov. '42—For.) ing the 
Doing most 
the P ¥ 
most Businessmen 29.9% 
Soldiers and sailors 44.1% People now important in Washington 26.3 
Factory workers 28.7 Factory workers 22.8 
a , a Washi i Labor leaders 13.6 
tant t d ‘ 
People now important in Washington 4 inion a 
Businessmen 1.2 ; , 
Labor leaders 9 Soldiers and sailors 9 
Don't know 12.0 None or don’t know 4:9 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


Are there any on the list that you would not consider marrying? (Nov. '42—For.) 


Protestants Catholics Jews Negroes 
Negroes 91.6% Negroes 92.8% Negroes 95.0% Jews 57.8% 
Chinese 71.9 Chinese 75.5 Chinese 80.0 Chinese 54.1 
Jews 51.6 Jews 58.8 Catholics 28.8 Swedes 45.0 
Catholics 19.9 Protestants 25.2 Protestants 27.5 Irish 42.2 
Swedes 7.7 Swedes 9.3 Swedes 26.3 Catholics 29.4 
Irish 4-7 Irish 2.8 Irish 23.8 Protestants 22.0° 
Protestants 1.8* Catholics 1.0 Jews 1.3 Negroes 1.8 
Makes no dif- 

ference 1.3 1.0 1.3 13.8 
Don’t know 1.6 1.4 3.8 12.8 


Are there any on this list that you'd refuse to work with on a job if they had an equal position 
to yours and worked side by side with you? (Nov. '42—For.) 


All students West South 

Negroes 21.4% 12.5% 49.3% 
Jews 7.0 4-4 6.2 
Chinese 5.0 8.1 8.2 
Catholics 5 3 8 
Protestants, Irish, Swedes 6 6 1.4 
Makes no difference 69.0 84.7 41.1 
Don't know 3.1 3 5.2 
HEROES 

Can you name two or three living Americans you would really call great? (Nov. '42— For.) 

White Negro 

Roosevelt 59.9% 37-3% Roosevelt 
MacArthur 58.2 28.2 Joe Louis 
Doolittle 6.4 22.7 MacArthur 
Henry Ford 6.1 20.0 George W. Carver 
Babe Ruth 3.8 45 Joe DiMaggio 
Cordell Hull 3.5 45 Doolittle 


* There is no accounting for the small maverick groups that declare they would not marry their own 
kind. But interviewers report that a number of respondents were, oddly, confused as to the meaning of 
“Protestant,” some of them thinking they were protesters and “troublemakers,” others thinking they 
were some such sect as the Holy Rollers. 
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White Negro 

Willkie 3.2 2.7 Mrs. Roosevelt 

Joe Louis 2.8 1.8 Willkie 

Mrs. Roosevelt 2.8 1.8 Babe Ruth 

Joe DiMaggio 2.7 1.8 La Guardia 

All others 50.4 48.1 All others 

None or don’t know 7.7 18.2 None or don’t know 
207.5% 191.6% 


CRITICISMS OF AMERICA 


What one or two things about present-day America are you least proud of? (Nov. '42—For.) 





Specific criticisms 87.3% 
None 12.9 
Don’t know 17.8 
118.0% 
Well Unin- 
informed formed 
Strikes, labor unions, labor leaders, etc. 28.2% 12.8%, 
Politics, graft, waste, New Deal, etc. 20.8 8.9 
People’s attitude toward the war, lack of interest, lack of patriot- 
ism, profiteering 10.6 7.8 
Morals, rackets, murders, drinking 9.6 9.2 
Minority problems, race prejudice, intolerance 8.4 2.7 
Prosecution of war, unpreparedness, slowness 8.3 5.6 
Social problems, slums, inequalities 7.9 6.8 
Other 17.4 17.0 
None or don’t know 15.3 40.8 
INTERNATIONALISM 


With which of these statements do you agree and with which do you disagree? (Nov. "42— 
FOR.) 


Disagree Agree Don't know 

In spite of all our efforts for peace, nations just can't 

live together peacefully, so we might just as well 

expect a war every few years 71.0% 25.1% 3.9% 
Human lives are too important to be sacrificed for 

the preservation of any form of government 77.2 17.6 5.2 
Since life is so short we might as well eat, drink, 

and be merry, and not worry too much about 

what happens to the world 87.3 10.7 2.0 
The world is in such a muddle that no one really 

knows what people should do—so why try? 92.9 4.9 2.2 
OCCUPATIONS 


Here are three different kinds of jobs. If you had your choice which would you pick? (Dec. 


*42—For.) ; 
All students Boys Girls 


A job which pays quite low income but which 

you were sure of keeping 47.0%, 41.3% 52.9% 
A job which pays a good income but which you 

have a 50-50 chance of losing 29.5 30.2 28.2 
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All students Boys Girls 
A job which pays an extremely high income if you 
make the grade but in which you lose almost 
everything if you don’t make it 22.4 27.8 16.8 
Don't know 1.1 | 1.5 
Preferring job that offers— 
All-or- 
Low-income Good pay at nothing Don't 
security 50-50 risk opulence know 
Negroes 68.2% 13.1% 17.8% 9% 
Poor 60.3 24.0 14.4 1.3 
Prosperous, upper middle 33-7 36.1 29.1 1.1 
From laboring parents 58.6 23.8 16.3 1.3 
From executive and pro- 
fessional parents 32.8 34.7 31.1 1.4 
Uninformed 60.0 22.9 16.5 6 
Well informed 28.6 38.5 30.5 2.4 
What do you expect to do when you finish high school? (Dec. '42—For.) 
All students Boys Girls 
Go on to school 57.8% 51.1% 64.6% 
Go to work 26.1 23.9 28.3 
Go in the armed forces 11.3 21.7 J 
Get married 1.8 a 3.6 
Don’t know 4-7 4-7 4-7 
Those who do expect to continue their education plan it as follows: 
All students Boys Girls 
College or university—public 27.9% 36.0% 20.5% 
College or university—private 21.6 24.2 19.2 
Technical or business school or college 23.1 21.0 25.0 
Nurse's or hospital training 8.1 seas 15.5 
Junior college, military college, other 16.1 15.2 17.0 
Don’t know 3.2 3.6 2.8 
What occupation are you planning to enter? (Dec. '42—For.) 
All students Boys Girls 
The professions, in this order: engineering, 
nursing, teaching, arts, medicine, law 35.8% 36.1% 35.5% 
Business—mainly clerical and secretarial 21.1 8.0 34.4 
Factory work, skilled trades, mechanics 8.6 14.4 3.1 
Government work—mostly armed forces - 45 8.5 3 
Farming 3.2 6.2 2 
Other 11.4 12.2 10.4 
Don't know 15.4 14.6 16.1 
EARNINGS 
How much a week do you think you should be earning about ten years from now? (Dec. '42— 
FOR.) 
All students Boys Girls 
Under $20 a week 1.6% 3% 2.9% 
$20 to $39 30.7 18.0 43-7 
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All students Boys Girls 
$40 to $59 30.5 36.3 24.7 
$60 to $79 9-9 15.9 3-7 
$80 to $99 1.4 2.3 5 
$100 and over 5.7 9.6 1.7 
Don’t know 20.2 17.6 22.8 
Average figure named $49.81 $59.65 $39.14 


These are the highest and lowest averages expected according to various groups shown in the 
breakdowns: 


Highest Lowest 
Prosperous and upper middle class $58.94 $40.26 Poor 
Children of executives 62.00 39.60 Children of farmers 
Choosing certain professions* 83.32 37.65 Expecting to do office work 


TEACHERS AND SUBJECTS 


How many of last year’s teachers would you be willing to describe as top-flight, grade A-ones 
you really enjoyed and got something out of? How many of last year's teachers would you say 
were really second-rate? How many teachers in all did you have last year? (Dec. '42—For.) 


Percentage of teachers reported as top-flight 52.6% 
Percentage reporting no teachers second-rate 21.7 
Percentage of teachers reported as second-rate 27.4 
Percentage who consider no teachers top-flight 1.9 


In general, are you satisfied or do you feel that high schools could do a better job of— 


Could do Don't 

Satisfied better know 

Informing you about the way our government runs? 62.4% 32.6% 5.0% 
Giving you an understanding of present-day happenings? 58.0 39.0 3.0 
Helping girls learn how to make a living? 56.3 31.8 11.9 
Helping boys learn how to make a living? 53-5 41.1 5.4 


Of all the subjects you have taken so far in high school, which one have you liked best? Liked 
least? (Dec. '42—FoR.) 


Best Least 
Mathematics—algebra, geometry, Mathematics—algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry 20.0% 26.7% trigonometry 
English—grammar, composition, English—grammar, composition, 
literature, etc. 17.7 22.2 literature, etc. 
Sciences—general science, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, other (except Languages—French, Spanish, Lat- 
social ) 14.8 13.4 in, etc. 
History 11.0 12.4 History 
Vocational courses—home eco- Sciences—genera! science, biology, 
nomics, typing, other business 10.3 8.7 chemistry, other (except social) 
Languages—French, Spanish, Vocational courses—typing, other 
Latin, etc. 6.8 3.9 business, home economics 
Civics, government, social science, Civics, government, social science, 
etc. 1.8 3.2 etc. 
Don’t know 2.4 5.3 Don’t know 


* This extraordinarily hopeful group named as their chosen occupations such professions as medicine 


and the law. 
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Like the following subjects best, Students liking the following least— 

by these percentages— English History Mathematics Sciences 
Mathematics, biology, chemistry, 

other sciences 51.9% 41.8% 14.6% 24.6% 
English, languages, history 15.6 22.2 57.3 47-5 
Other 30.3 33-7 26.5 27.4 
Don’t know 2.2 2.3 1.6 5 


MORALS, MARRIAGE AND RELIGION 


Roughly, about what per cent of high-school fellows in your class neck when they go out on 
dates? What per cent of the high-school girls in your class? What per cent of the fellows drink? 
What per cent of the girls? (Dec. ’42—For.) 


Neck* Drink 
Percentage of students saying— Of boys Of girls Of boys Of girls 
Under 20 per cent 7.6% 9.3% 49.9% 60.1% 
20 to 49 per cent 6.9 9.6 13.6 10.0 
50 to 79 per cent 25.5 31.3 13.1 4.9 
80 to 100 per cent 41.5 30.9 3.9 1.0 
Don't know 18.5 18.9 19.5 24.0 
Average percentage named 70.9 63.3 21.0 10.6 


A summary of the extremes will serve to show who is supposed to do the most and the least 
smooching and drinking: 


Necking Drinking 
Fellows Girls Fellows Girls 
Average percentage named 

by boys 72.8% 67.0% 20.0% 9.6% 
by girls 68.8 59.9 22.1 11.6 
by seniors 78.7 71.4 30.6 16.3 
by freshmen 58.6 51.3 10.3 4:5 
in the West 75.7 68.2 29.7 15.8 
in the South 68.8 56.9 19.0 7-4 


Which of these comes closest to being your own attitude on necking by high-school students? 
On drinking? (Dec. '’42—For.) 
Necking Drinking 


On the whole it does little harm 30.0% 2.5% 
It may not hurt some, but most would be better off if they didn't 38.4 19.5 
It would be much better if no one in high school did it 28.1 75.9 
Don't know 3.5 2.1 
The two following contrasts are so striking as to be worth recording in detail: 
Necking— 
Does little harm  Hurtssome  Isundesirable Don't know 
Boys 41.8% 33.4% 20.6% 4.2% 
Girls 18.1 43-4 35.6 2.9 
Protestants 27.6 38.3 30.0 4.1 
Non-churchgoers 52.5 27.9 14.7 4.9 


Suppose first a person was honest and physically attractive to you and could have four of 


* Fortune may have committed a solecism in the drafting of its questionnaire. In some places necking 
seems to be necking no longer—it is smooching, as many a respondent told some of the interviewers. The 
commission of such an error, if such this is, is one of the prices of growing old. 
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these ten things to an outstanding degree. Which four would you prefer them to have if you 


were going to marry them? (Dec. '42—For.) 





Boys Girls 

A sense of humor 57-5% 82.1% 
Ambition 57.4 53.9 
Brains 50.2 46.2 
Thriftiness 49-5 45-3 
Courage 44-3 45-3 
Religious feeling 42.5 34.4 
Purity 35.8 23.7 
Good family 29.0 27.1 
Tolerance 20.3 22.0 
Money 6.0 15.9 
Don’t know 1.6 7 

394.1% 396.6% 


Here are the most conspicuous exceptions to the rating the nation’s youth as a whole gives 


to the four leading virtues: 
Poor 
Ambition 
Sense of humor 
Religious feeling 
Thriftiness 


Southerners 
Ambition 
Religious feeling 
Sense of humor 
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Ambition 

A sense of humor 
Brains 

Courage 
Religious feeling 
Thriftiness 
Purity 

Good family 
Tolerance 
Money 

Don't know 


Negroes 
Ambition 
Courage 
Religious feeling 





Brains 


Sense of humor 


About how often do you go to church as a usual thing? (Dec. '42—For.) 


Weekly or more often 

Two or three times a month 
Monthly 

Less often than monthly 

Do not attend church 


All students 


56.5% 
22.0 

7.8 
8.6 
5.1 


Boys Girls Seniors Freshmen 
49.6% 63.5% 48.8% 61.4% 
24.3 19.5 24.6 19.1 
9.2 6.4 10.1 5.7 
10.0 7.3 10.8 8.4 
6.9 3-3 5-7 5-4 


Do you think there is a God who rewards and punishes after death? (If no or don’t know) 
Do you personally think there is a life after death? (Dec. '42—For.) 


Attending church— 


Believe there is a God who rewards and punishes 


after death 


Don’t believe there is a God who rewards and 
punishes after death, but think there is a 


life after death 


Don’t believe in such a God and don’t believe in 


a life after death 
Don’t know 


All Weekly Less than Not 
students ormore monthly  atall 
82.0% 89.9% 61.9% 45.5% 
7.1 5.2 12.8 13.0 
6.6 2.5 14.8 32.5 
4.3 2.4 10.5 9.0 


4. DOMESTIC ISSUES IN CANADA 


INCOME TAXES 


If you should find it necessary to make sacrifices to meet the new income taxes, in what 
ways do you plan to cut down? (Oct. 8, '42—c1P0) 
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The items in order of frequency of mention are: 

24 per cent said they would cut down on pleasures, entertainment or holidays. 
20 per cent said clothes would be reduced. 

15 per cent plan to cut down on smoking or drinking. 

13 per cent on automobile driving. 

7 per cent said they would reduce their food outlay. 

3 per cent said they would have to cut down on “everything.” 


AYE eyo 


WAR EXPENDITURES 


At present the government's policy is to try to pay about three-quarters of the cost of the war 
out of its present income. Do you think this is a good policy or do you think more of this 
expense should be left to be paid after the war is over? (Oct. 8, '42—c1Po) 


Approve pay-as-you-go 67% Postpone more till after war 20% Undecided 13% 


Part Two: The War 


1. AMERICAN ESTIMATES 


WAR AIMS Ap- Dis- Un- 
Vote of young prove approve decided 


Do you feel that you have a clear idea of 
men 17-19 


what the war is all about—that is, what we 


A = os o/ os 
are fighting for? (Dec. 15, "42—a1Po) years old 81% S/o 4/7 
Yes 68°, No 32% . Would you approve or disapprove of draft- 
ing young men 18-19 years old for the armed 
By economic groups: forces now? (Nov. 6, '42—a1Po) 
oe We Ap- Dis- Un- 
Upper 80% 20% prove approve decided 
Middle 6 I 
ree - : Today 67% 26% 7% 
5 35 June 42 52 6 
Men 73 21 6 
ENEMY Women 60 32 8 
In the war with Germany do you feel that Do you think the draft is being handled 
our chief enemy is the German people as a fairly in your community? (Nov. 20, ‘42— 
whole, or the German government? (Dec. 3, avo) } F 
42—alro) Yes 82% No 18% 


Govern- No 
People ment Both opinion PEACE 


°, %, % 6% 
Feb. 1942 6% 75/0 13, Should the government take steps now, be- 


jane . 79 = 3 fore the end of the war, to set up with our 

July 5 74 18 3 : secs A here 

Todav 6 r Allies a world organization to maintain the 
” 74 . . future peace of the world? (Dec. 26, "42— 

AIPO) 

THE DRAFT Yes No 
Would you approve or disapprove of draft- National 73% 27% 

ing young men 18 and 19 years old now? 1940 Roosevelt voters 75 25 


(Oct. 20, '42—ar1Po) 1940 Willkie voters 69 31 
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2. ESTIMATES OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


(Based on Special Surveys among High School Students) 
PEACE 


Taking everything into consideration, do you feel that it is worth while to keep on fighting 


this war, or do you think it would be better to try to make peace as things stand now? (Nov, 
*42—FoR.) 


All students Boys Girls 
Keep on fighting 90.9% 94.8% 86.9% 
Peace now 8.2 4.6 11.9 
Don’t know 9 6 1.2 
WAR AIMS 
What do you really think we are fighting this war for? (Nov. °42—ror.) 
Want to keep Want peace 
on fighting now 
Liberty, freedom, democracy, American ideals, etc. 70.7% 49.3% 
Because attacked, to stop Hitler and Japan, to protect our 
country 17.3 14.9 
Peace 10.8 12.3 
To get rid of dictatorship, Hitlerism, Nazi ideas 11.1 3.6 
World freedom, to make world a better place, free con- 
quered countries 10.9 2.0 
For England, for power, territory, money interests 1.8 7.3 
Other 10.8 17.9 
Don’t know 2.3 13.8 
135.7% 121.1% 


CAN AXIS WIN? 


Do you think the Axis powers have any chance to win this war? (If yes) Do you feel they have 
a good chance, only a fair chance, or a poor chance? (Nov. '42— FoR.) 


All Well Poorly 
students informed informed Uninformed 
Good chance 8.2% 11.0% 9.0% 5.9% 
Fair chance 29.2 32.8 29.8 26.6 
Poor chance 15.2 38.1 41.5 47.2 
No chance 43.0 38.1 41.5 47.2 
Don’t know 4:4 2.0 2.8 7.5 


NEWS SOURCE 


Where do you get most of your news—from newspapers, radio, magazines, talking with 
people, or where? (Nov. '42—For.) 


All students Boys Girls 
Radio 57.2% 56.6% 57.7% 
Newspapers 34.8 40.1 29.4 
Talking 20.7 15.6 25.8 
Magazines 5.6 6.4 4-9 


Other and don’t know 1.4 1.4 1.3 


119.7% 120.1% 119.1% 
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Those getting most of their news from— 


Newspapers 
and radio*® Newspapers Radio Other 
Are—Well informed 25.7% 23.0% 17.5% 15.1% 
Poorly informed 45-5 42.0 43.2 36.9 
Uninformed 28.8 35.0 39.3 48.0 


INFORMATION RATING 


Students were asked if they remembered the names of the Secretary of War, of the official in 
charge of keeping prices down, of the two Senators from their state. They were also asked 
whether they believe that every worker in Russia gets paid the same amount of money, regardless 
of what kind of work it might be, or whether certain workers are paid more than others. Each of 
the five possible correct answers was scored as 20 points, so that a perfect total would come to 
100, Students getting 20 points (i.c., only one correct answer) were rated as “uninformed”; those 
getting 40 to 60 points were scored as “poorly informed”; those with 80 or 100 points were con- 
sidered “well informed.” On this arbitrary basis, this was the rating for boys and girls: (Nov. 
"42—FoR. ) 


All students Girls Boys 
Well informed 19.4% 24.0% 14.7% 
Poorly informed 42.4 44.1 40.7 
Uninformed 38.2 31.9 44.6 
All North- 
students South West Midwest east 
Secretary of War: 
Named Stimson correctly 49.6% 51.9% 55.8% 48.1% 46.7% 
Price administration: 
Named Henderson correctly 47-5 43.5 55.5 47.1 48.3 
Russian wages: 
Some paid more 45-9 40.4 48.1 46.3 49-5 
Senators from state: 
Named both correctly 19.7 29.3 21.2 16.9 13.3 
Named one correctly 29.1 35.7 28.6 28.8 23.5 
Named neither correctly 51.2 35.0 50.2 54.3 63.2 
Rating on knowledge: 
Well informed 19.4 24.4 24.4 17.7 14.5 
Poorly informed 42.4 42.8 4.1 42.1 42.9 
Uninformed 38.2 32.8 34.5 40.2 42.6 


3. BRITISH REACTIONS 


(Based on surveys by the British Institute of Public Opinion) 


BEVERIDGE PLAN 


Britons in all walks of life were questioned on what they thought of the proposal for a state- 
controlled insurance plan to which they and their employers would contribute and which would 
guarantee all sick and unemployed adults two pounds per week. (Dec. 10, '42—a1Po) 


In favor 70% Opposed 16% No opinion 14% 


* Because of the complexity of tabulating multiple answers, these headings would, from left to right, 
be more accurately described as: “newspapers and radio, plus maybe a few others”; “newspapers plus 
maybe a few others except radio” ; “radio plus maybe a few others except newspapers”; “‘other, excluding 
radio and newspapers.” 
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PRICE AND WAGE FIXING 


Would you agree or disagree with a war measure which doesn’t change wages or incomes but 
fixes them where they are now, provided that it also fixes the cost of living, rent and profits? 
(Nov. 9, '42—c1P0) 


Approve 53% Disapprove 29% Undecided 18% 
THE GOVERNMENT 


Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the government's conduct of the war? (Oct. 16, '42— 
AIPO) 


Satisfied Dissatisfied Undecided 
June, 1942 57% 26% 17% 
July 41 42 17 
August 45 38 17 
Today 41 37 22 


In general, are you satisfied or dissatisfied with Churchill as Prime Minister? (Nov. 9, '42— 
CIPO) 


Satisfied Dissatisfied Undecided 
Jan. 1942 89% 7% 4% 
March (after Singapore) 82 11 7 
May 82 13 5 
June (before Tobruk) 86 9 5 
July 78 15 7 
August 82 11 7 
September 82 10 s 
October 84 11 5 


What do you think is the most important war problem the British Government must solve in 
the next few months? (Oct. 19, '42—c1P0) 


Sept. "41 Apr. '42 Oct. "42 

Second front 17% 20% 29% 

Shipping losses 6 13 13 

Aid to Russia 7 3 10 

Do you approve or disapprove of public dis- Do you believe that the Germans will try to 
cussion of whether or not there should be a invade this country this year? (Oct. 19, '42— 
second front? (Nov. 9, '42—c1Po) CIPO) 
Oct. 41 Oct.'42 

Approve open discussion 37% ~— Will try 36% 8% 
Disapprove open discussion 46 Will not try 40 74 
Undecided 17 Undecided 24 18 


Part Three: Post-War Prospects 


1. IN THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY SERVICE 


After this war is over, do you think every young man should be required to serve one year in 
the army or navy? (Dec. 25, '42—a1IPo) 


Yes 66% No 27% Undecided 7% 
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WEST-COAST JAPANESE Would allow none to return 31 


Do you think the Japanese who were moved Undecided at present 16 
from the Pacific Coast sheuld be allowed to re- Asked of West Coast residents: 
turn to the Pacific Coast when the war is over? 


(Dec. 29, '42—a10P) Would you be willing to hire Japanese serv- 


ants to work in your home after the war is 


Would allow ali to return 35% over? (Dec. 29, '42—aiPo) 

Would allow only Japanese who are Yes 26%, 
citizens to return 26 No 69 

Would allow none to return 17 Undecided 5 

Undecided 22 


Asked of West Coast residents: 


Would you be willing to trade at Japanese- 


Asked in California, Oregon, Washington, F 
. . owned stores after the war is over? (Dec. 29, 


Nevada and Arizona only: 


*42—alIPo) 
Would allow all to return 29% Yes 38% 
Would allow only Japanese who are No 58 
citizens to return 24 Undecided 4 


AMONG AMERICAN YOUTH 
(Based on surveys among high school students) 


Do you think young men after this war are going to have a better chance to get ahead, poorer 
chance, or about the same chance young men had before this war? (Nov. '42—For.) 


Well 
All students Boys Girls informed Uninformed 
Better 37.1% 39.8% 34-4% 42.6% 34.8% 
| Same 20.8 19.3 22.3 20.9 20.6 
Poorer 38.1 36.9 39.2 33-7 40.3 
Don't know 4.0 4.0 4.1 2.8 43 


When the war is over, do you think our government should or should not make sure there are 
jobs for everyone who wants to work, even though this means bigger taxes? (Nov. '42—For.) 


Should 77.6%, Should not 18.2% Don't know 4.2% 


When the war is over, do you think our government should or should not make every man 
take some military training, even in peacetime? (Nov. '42—For.) 


Should 68.9% Should not 27.1% Don’t know 4.0% 


2. IN AUSTRALIA 


(Based on surveys by the Australian Institute of Public Opinion) 


Would you like to see any great changes in your way of life after the War? (Oct. 26, "42— 
cipo) 


Yes 66% No 20% No opinion 14% 
If “yes,” what are the chief changes you desire? 
work for all, better conditions for working people, social security 24% 
more even distribution of wealth, equality 20 
more control of private enterprise, a changed economic system, socialism 16 
improved housing, education, medical service 11 
more religion, brotherly love, improved morality 7 
no more wars, better international understanding 5 


miscellaneous 17 
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As far as America and the rest of the world are concerned, which one of these six policies comes 
closest to what you would like to see us do when the war is over? (Nov. '42—ForR.) 


High-School 
students 


Stay at home and have just as little as possible to do 
with any other country 


Have as little as possible to do with any countries in 
Europe or Asia, but form a new United States to 
include in one government all North and South 
American countries 


Use our influence to try to organize the world for 
peace, but form no actual ties with any other 
country 


Form a new league or association with all the differ- 
ent nations of the world and take an active part in 
making it work 


Try to form some close connection with the British 
Empire 


Form a new United States to include in one govern- 
ment all democracies everywhere in the world 


Don’t know 


/ 
8.1% 
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* This question was asked of a cross section of the general public for the Survey published last April. 
Because opinions are not likely to have passed through any drastic mutations since then, the answers 
serve as a useful point of reference even though they are not strictly comparable in point of time. 
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U.S. Office of War Information and Mr. 
Price is head of U.S. Office of Censorship. 


Kris, Ernst. “German Propaganda In- 


structions of 1933,” Social Research, 
g: 46-81 (February 1942). 
Study of alleged Nazi instructions to party 
agents abroad. By psychoanalyst on staff of 
New School for Social Research. 


Leonnarpt, Hans Leo. Nazi Conquest 


of Danzig (Ph.D. thesis, international 
relations, Chicago). Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. 363 pp. 

A detailed and well-documented account of 
the Nazi movement in Danzig from the be- 
ginning of agitation to the eventual political 
control. The author was legal consultant to 
the democratic opposition. Bibliography, pp. 
343-49. 
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Moore, Frevericx. With Japan’s Lead- 


ers: An Intimate Record of Fourteen 
Years as Counsellor to the Japanese 
Government, Ending December 7, 
1941. New York: Scribners, 1942. 
365 PP- 


Account of Japanese diplomacy of recent 
years, by a former adviser and public rela- 
tions counsel of the Japanese government. 

Political Parties 

BERDAHL, CLARENCE ARTHUR. “Party 
Membership in the U.S.,” American 
Political Science Review, 36: 16-50, 
241-62 (February, April 1942). 
Study of those who work within the party 
organization, and prevailing customs as to 
rules of membership and exclusion, by Uni- 
versity of Illinois political scientist. 

Functional Groups 

(Occupational, Religious, etc.) 

“Civilian Morale Agencies in War and 
Peace,” March 1942 issue of Journal 


of Educational Sociology, edited by 
Charles Merrifield. 

Articles by Ernest Angell, Marshall D. Shul- 
man, Raymond S. Rubinow, Marjorie Gries- 
ser and Charles Merrifield. 


Gattoway, Georce Barnes. Postwar 


Planning in the United States. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942. 158 pp. 

A listing, with explanation, of the organiza- 
tions and agencies concerned with prob- 
lems of post-war planning. Bibliography, 
pp. 129-58. 


NATIONAL SpirITUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 


BanA’is or THE Unirep STATES AND 
Canapa. The Bahd'i World: A Bien- 
nial International Record, vol. 8. Wil- 
mette, Ill.: Baha'i Publishing Com- 
mittee, 1942. 1039 pp. 

Comprehensive and profusely illustrated 
survey of the worldwide activities of this 
religious group. Includes extensive bibliog- 


raphy. 


PART III. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


Kautrers, WALTER VINCENT; KEFAvv- 
Er, Grayson N.; and Roserts, Hot- 
Lanp D. Foreign Languages and Cul- 
tures in American Education. New 


York: McGraw Hill, 1942. 405 pp. 
Reports from teachers in twenty-three repre- 
sentative high schools on programs in for- 
eign languages and foreign culture, edited 
and evaluated by three Stanford University 
professors of education. Includes specimen 
teaching materials, curricula, tests, and bib- 
liography. 

Perers, CHARLES CLINTON. The Curric- 
ulum of Democratic Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1942. 367 pp. 

A theory of the place of the school in a 
democratic society, with an account of the 
nature and organization of a pro-democratic 
curriculum. “Naturally, such a conception of 
education cannot be fully implemented at 
once; we can achieve 3 or 4 per cent of its 
ideals at once, maybe 10 or 15 per cent in 
a decade, and 50 per cent in a century. But 


the 100 per cent program can orient the de- 
tails of our present effort. . . .” Author is 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 


Vattin, Jan. “We Can Stir Revolt in 


Europe,” American Mercury, 55: 224- 
30 (August 1942). 


Warsasse, JaMes Peter. Cooperative 


Democracy through Voluntary Asso- 
ciation of the People as Consumers, 
fourth edition, revised. New Yorker: 
Harpers, 1942. 285 pp. 

Standard treatise by president emeritus of 
Cooperative League of the United States. 
Bibliography, pp. 271-73. 


Yover, Dare. Personnel Management 


and Industrial Relations. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1942. 848 pp. 

A revision of a rather technical college text 
formerly entitled Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations (1938), by University of Minnesota 
Professor of Business Administration. Bib- 
liographic footnotes. 
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PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


ANGELL, Norman. Let the People 
Know. New York: Viking Press, 
1942. 245 Ppp- 

Answers to common questions about the 
war, its causes, origins and outcome, by well- 
known British political journalist. 

Bearp, CHartes Austin; and Bearp, 
Mary Ritter. The American Spirit: 
A Study of the Idea of Civilization in 
the United States. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1942. 696 pp. 

Volume IV of The Rise of American Civili- 
zation. 

Brain, Water. Horse-Sense in Amer- 
ican Humor: From Benjamin Frank- 
lin to Ogden Nash. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1942. 

A study of the common-sense element in 
American humor. Bibliography, pp. 319-25. 

Cuase, Stuart. The Road We Are 
Traveling, 1914-1942: Guide Lines to 
America’s Future. New York: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1942. 106 pp. 
The first of six books by Mr. Chase being 
published by the Twentieth Century Fund 
under the heading, “When the War Ends.” 
Discusses the pattern of change and basic 
trends, 1914-42, and outlines a post-war 
economy. 

Dever, Watiace Rankin. People under 
Hitler. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942. 392 pp- 

Portrait of the German public mind by cor- 
respondent of Chicago Daily News. Bibliog- 


raphy, pp. 379-80. 
Evrassperc, Wcapimire. “German Philos- 


ophy and Germany Psychological 
Warfare,” Journal of Psychology, 14: 
197-216 (October 1942). 

Frirepricu, Cart J.; and Mason, Epwarp 
S. Public Policy, Yearbook of the 
Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, vol. 3. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School 
Public Administration, 1942. 275 pp. 


“Almost half the volume deals with ‘War 
Morale and Civil Liberties’; the other 
half is about equally divided between ‘Labor 
and the War’ and ‘Some Problems of War 
Finance and Government.’ . . . Gordon 
Allport points out that we have better fa. 
cilities for measuring morale than we have 
had previously, and that significant con- 
clusions can be drawn from such meas- 
urement; Edward L. Bernays presents a 
hortative discourse on “The Integration of 
Morale’; David Riesman offers a long, well- 
documented, penetrating, but somewhat 
academic exposition of the legal status of 
civil liberties in a period of transition, and 
points the way to the development of more 
satisfactory criteria for the definition and 
evaluation of civil liberties; Alan Burr Over- 
street summarizes administrative plans for 
the control of civil liberties as of the time 
the article was written.”—Harvey Pinney, 
Annals, 225: 242-43 (January 1943). 


Fry, CLEMENTs CoLiarp; and Rostow, 


Epona G., collaborator. Mental Health 
in College. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1942. 365 pp. 

A study of emotional problems presented by 
students who consulted the division of col- 
lege mental hygiene in the Department of 
University Health at Yale University. In- 
cludes case histories illustrating what is re- 
ferred to as “the Graduate Schoo! syn- 
drome,” which may be of interest to self- 
critical social scientists. 


GrirFFin, Lieut. Colonel Ropert ALLEN, 


editor; and SHaw, Lieut. Colonel 
Ronatp M., assistant editor. School 
of the Citizen Soldier: Adapted from 
the Educational Program of the Sec- 
ond Army, Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear, 
Commanding. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 558 pp. 

Text of thirty-seven lectures which comprise 
a part of the Second Army's unique educa- 
tional program. This program was launched 
last January with the expressed purpose of 
filling in gaps left by the educational system. 
Sections dealing with world trade and stra- 
tegic raw materials are by Professor William 
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G. Fletcher. Nearly half the book is a sum- 
mary of American historical and constitu- 
tional development by Ralph H. Gabriel, 
Professor of History at Yale. A board of 
Second Army officers, headed by Lieut. Col. 
Grifin, compiled the remainder—an outline 
of the world crisis, some chapters on the 
Japanese and Nazis, and the technique of 
employing and resisting propaganda. Bib- 
liography, pp. 533-37 and ends of chapters. 

Historicus, pseud. “Putting Britain 

Across: The Subject-Matter of Our 
Propaganda,” Political Quarterly, 13: 
426-36 (October 1942). 
“Since Englishmen themselves are so apt to 
fail to understand the greatness of their own 
achievements, it is not surprising that an 
even greater degree of misunderstanding pre- 
vails amongst foreign peoples. . . . Clearly, 
systematic propaganda is needed. . . .” 

Inman, SAMUEL Guy. Latin America: 
Its Place in World Life, revised edi- 
tion. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1942. 462 pp. 

Standard treatise by U.S. specialist in this 
field. Bibliography, pp. 437-44. 

Lin, MousHenc Hsitien. Men and 

Ideas: An Informal History of Chi- 
nese Political Thought. New York: 
John Day, 1942. 256 pp. 
Scholarly analysis by Chinese political scien- 
tist, trained at University of Chicago, and 
currently an official of Chinese News Service, 
Inc.. New York City. Bibliography, pp. 
241-44. . 

LoEWENSTEIN, Karv. Brazil Under Var- 

gas. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
381 pp. 
An account of President Getulio Vargas’ 
rise and his administration, by Ambherst 
College political scientist. Three chapters are 
on “Public Opinion Management and the 
Dynamics of Social Life under Vargas.” 
Bibliographic footnotes. 

Morison, SamMuet Extot; and Com- 
MAGER, Henry Steeve. The Growth 
of the American Republic, third edi- 
tion, revised. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1942. 2 vols. 
Standard treatise. Dr. Morison is a Harvard 
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historian, Dr. Commager an historian at 
Columbia. Includes extensive bibliography. 


Munro, Dana Garpner. The Latin 


American Republics: A History. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. 
650 pp. 

From the beginning to the present, includ- 
ing inter-American relations in the present 
war. By Princeton historian. Bibliography, 
pp. 619-33. 


Muzumpar, Haripas Tuaxkorpas. The 


United Nations of the World: A 
Treatise on How to Win the Peace. 
New York: Universal Publishing 
Company. 288 pp. 

By Hindu publicist associated with Indian 
National Congress. Bibliography in text. 


Newman, Samuet Crayton. Employ- 


ment Problems of College Students, 
foreword by Floyd W. Reeves. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on 
Public Affairs, 1942. 158 pp. 

Evidence is given on the questions (1) 
whether employment enables needy U.S. 
students to solve their problem of support 
and (2) whether employment opportunities 
enable all who are desirous and capable of 
entering college to do so. The conclusions 
are negative on both counts. The author as- 
sembles and digests a great deal of informa- 
tion regarding student employment, from 
numerous studies made during the last two 
decades. A final section discusses the possi- 
bility of relevant programs, such as national 
subsidies to able students. Bibliography, pp. 
139-58. 


Ocpen, Cuartes K., editor. General 


Basic English Dictionary. London: 
Evans Bros., Ltd., 1940. New York: 
Norton, 1942. 438 pp. 

Defines thousands of words. A useful sup- 
plement to Ogden's The System of Basic 
English (New York, 1934). 


SHELDON, WiLL1AM Herpert; and Srev- 


ens, S. S., collaborator. The Varieties 
of Temperament: A Psychology of 
Constitutional Differences. New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 520 pp. 

Study by two Harvard medical psychologists 
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on the relation between morphological char- 
acteristics and psychological features of per- 
sonality. Based on detailed analysis of 200 
cases. Bibliographic footnotes. 

SHropes, Carotine; Van Gunpy, Jus- 
TINE; and Hussanp, Ricnarp W., edi- 
tors. Psychology through Literature: 
An Anthology. New York: Oxford 


University, 1943. 389 pp. 
Selections from literary classics, to be used 
as supplementary reading in an introductory 
course in social psychology or mental hy- 
giene. Includes sections on the neuroses and 
psychoses as well as the “normal.” Anno- 
tated bibliography, pp. 369-85, lists a num- 
ber of other sources of such material. 
Taytor, Water Furrer. The Eco- 
nomic Novel in America. Chapel Hill, 


N.C.: University of North Carolina, 
1942. 378 pp. 
Analysis of “socially conscious” U.S. writers 
of the period from 1870 to 1900 when many 
of the great fortunes were built and mo- 
nopolies founded. Bibliegraphy, pp. 341-65. 
Tuompson, Dorotrny. Listen, Hans! 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 292 
PP- 
U.S. journalist's radio orations to the Ger- 
mans, constituting her diagnosis of the 
emotional troubles of Europe and the world. 
U. S. War Department. Bureau oF 
Pustic Rerations. The Background 
of Our War. New York: Farrar and 


Rinehart, 1942. 279 pp. 

Lectures prepared for the orientation course 
given as a part of the soldier's basic military 
training. It is almost exclusively a factual 


account of the military developments of the 
present war. “There are some (usually 
weak) attempts at explanation, and there 
is a slight appeal, particularly in the con- 
cluding chapter, to patriotic emotion; some 
glossing is evident, as in the treatment of 
the results of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
The biggest defect of the book, however, is 
the absence of an adequate treatment of the 
issues involved in the war and the reasons 
for American participation.”"—Vernon Van 
Dyke, American Political Science Review, 
36: 1000 (October 1942). 


Wurre, Joun W. Argentina: The Life 


Story of a Nation. New York: Viking 
Press, 1942. 366 pp. 

By New York Times correspondent who has 
lived for many years in Argentina. Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 354-56. 


Wuire, Leonarp Dupes, editor. The 


Future of Government in the United 
States. Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago, 1942. 274 pp. 

Essays in political science, presented in 
honor of Charles Edward Merriam, Uni- 
versity of Chicago political scientist, by a 
dozen of his students. Dr. Merriam con- 
tributes an autobiography. Harold D. Lass- 
well writes on “The Developing Science of 
Democracy”; Leo C. Rosten on “Political 
Leadership and the Press’; Harold F. Gos- 
nell on “The Future of the American Party 
System”; Louise Overacker on “Trends in 
Party Campaign Funds”; and various other 
writers consider urbanism, governmental 
planning, public administration, the theory 
of sovereignty, and world politics. Bibliog- 
raphy of Charles E. Merriam, pp. 269-74. 


PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

BavaBan, Carrie. Continuous Perform- 
ance: The Story of A. ]. Balaban as 
Told to His Wife. New York: Put- 
nam, 1942. 240 pp. 
Career of a pioneer in the moving picture 
industry. 

BrEwINcTON, ANN; and Bere, Evetyn 


Van Empen. The Women Graduates 
of a Collegiate School of Business 
(Studies in Business Administration, 
vol. 12, no. 2). Chicago: School of 
Business of the University of Chicago, 
1942. 99 pp. 

Study of the occupational and personal ex- 


periences, the careers and the finances, of 
women graduates of the University of Chi- 
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cago School of Business. The first extensive 
study of such a skill-group. 

Directory of American Scholars, edited 
by Jaques Cattell. Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania: Science Press, 1942. 928 pp. 
A biographical directory of several thousand 
scholars in the humanities and social sci- 
ences. The first such directory to appear in 
the U.S. 

Hays, ArtHuR Garrietp. City Lawyer: 
The Autobiography of a Law Practice. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1942. 
482 pp- 

By attorney of American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Janpy, Epwarp D. Charles Horton Coo- 

ley: His Life and His Social Theory. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1942. 319 
PP- 
Biography of well-known U.S. sociologist. 
By Wayne University sociologist. Dr. Jandy 
had complete access to Cooley's records, 
files, correspondence, “Journals” (covering 
forty-six years), and library. Bibliography, 
pp. 270-310. 

KiausNeER, JosepH. Menahem Ussishkin: 
His Life and Work, translated from 
the Hebrew by I. M. Lask. New York: 
Scopus Publishing Co., 1942. 158 pp. 
Biography of the late chairman of the World 
Zionist Actions Committee and world pres- 
ident of the Jewish National Fund. Dr. 
Klausner is a professor in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, Jerusalem. 

Lanta, Leo (pseud. of Herrmann, La- 
zar). Today We Are Brothers: The 
Biography of a Generation, 'Trans- 
lated from German by Ralph Mar- 
lowe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
344 PP- 

Experiences of a Viennese journalist, novel- 
ist, playwright, and motion-picture producer. 


New Jersey State Bar AssociaTIon. 
Committre on W. P. A. Survey of 
the Economic Status of the Legal Pro- 
fession in New Jersey, with Tables, 
Statistics and Conclusions: 1941 Re- 
port to the New Jersey State Bar As- 
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sociation. Newark, N.J.: New Jersey 
State Bar Association Committee on 
W. P. A., 1941. 80 pp. 

Based on questionnaires filled out by 2,353 
of the approximately 7,000 lawyers in the 
state. Tabulations and text concerning years 
of schooling, age, national origins, etc., and 
their relation to income. Also data on kinds 
of practice, fees, distribution of lawyers, etc. 

RauscHninc, Hermann. Men of Chaos. 
New York: Putnam, 1942. 341 pp. 
Portraits of a dozen major Nazi leaders, by 
an exiled Nazi and Junker, formerly presi- 
dent of the Danzig senate. 

ScuriFtciesserR, Kari. The Amazing 
Roosevelt Family, 1613-1942. New 
York: Wilfred Funk, 1942. 367 pp. 
The last two-fifths of the narrative center 
upon the lives of Theodore and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and their families. Bibliography, 
pp. 355-58. 

Steece, ZuLMa. Angel in Top Hat. New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 319 pp. 
Biography of Henry Bergh, founder of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Bibliography, pp. 303-09. 

Stewart, Watt; and Peterson, Haroip 
F. Builders of Latin America. New 
York: Harpers, 1942. 343 pp. 
Biographies of Latin American leaders, from 
the Incas to the present, written for high 
school students by two historians in New 
York state teachers’ colleges. Bibliography, 
pp. 310-12. 

Stoner, Joun Epcar. S[almon] O. Lev- 
inson and the Pact of Paris: A Study 
in the Techniques of Influence, fore- 
words by John Dewey and Quincy 
Wright. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago, 1943. 367 pp. 

Biography of U.S. philanthropist and peace 
promoter, by University of Indiana political 
scientist. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Van Gevper, Rosert. “An Interview 
With Captain Hartzell Spence,” New 
York Times Book Review, August 16, 
1942, p. 2 ff. 

On the Executive Editor of Yank, the weekly 
newspaper for soldiers. 
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Agencies Used in Disseminating 
Propaganda 


ALBRIGHT, SpeNceR Deancey. The 

American Ballot, foreword by O. 
Douglas Weeks. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
1942. 153 Pp. 
Survey of ballot forms in use during the past 
quarter-century, with special reference to the 
use of the voting machine and its results. By 
U.S. political scientist. Bibliography, pp. 
146-48. 

Benepict, Acnes Exizasetu. Progress 
to Freedom: The Story of American 
Education. New York: Putnam, 1942. 
399 pp- 

Non-technical history of U.S. education. Un- 
documented. 

Bennett, Jesse Lee. The Diffusion of 
Science. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1942. 141 pp. 

Discusses the problems of using scientific 
knowledge and of diffusing scientific think- 
ing as a means of reorganizing modern life. 

“Bibliography of the History of the 
Canadian Press,” Canadian Historical 
Review, 22: 416-33 (December 1941). 

Birp, Grorce Lioyp; and Merwin, 
Freperic E., editors. The Newspaper 
and Society. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, 1942. 627 pp. 
A compilation of readings (articles, excerpts 
from books, pamphlets) about the news- 
paper, assembled in text book form for use 
by college students of journalism. Questions 
and lists of additional readings follow each 
chapter. 

Cooper, Kent. Barriers Down: The 


Story of the News Agency Epoch. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
324 PP- 


General manager of Associated Press tells the 
story of a two-decade attempt to free the 
U.S. press from the monopolistic controls 
and barriers created by the established Euro- 
pean news agencies: Reuters, Havas, Wolff 
and others. 

Dyar, Ratpu E. Newspaper Promotion 
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and Research. New York: Harper, 


1942. 270 pp. 
Elements of newspaper promotional work. 
The author is Director of Promotion and 
Research, Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

Forp, Artuur R. “Canadian Press 
[news agency], 1903 to the Present,” 
Canadian Historical Review, 23: 24I- 
46 (September 1942). 

FrrepricH, Cart Joacnim. “Foreign. 
language Radio and the War,” Com. 
mon Ground, 3 no. 1: 65-72 (1942), 
Analysis of possibilities of more pro-demo- 
cratic foreign-language broadcasting in the 
U.S. Dr. Friedrich, political scientist, is di- 
rector of the Radio Broadcasting Research 
Project at Harvard University. 

Hosan, Cuarces F., Jr. Focus on Learn- 
ing: Motion Pictures in the School. 
Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1942. 172 pp. 
Director of the Council's Motion Picture 
Project summarizes and interprets findings 
of its five-year investigation. Foreword de- 
scribes the half-dozen other books which 
have appeared in the course of this project. 

Jonnson, STANLEY; and Harkriss, Jvt- 
1an. The Complete Reporter: A Gen- 
eral Text in News Writing and Edit- 
ing, Complete with Exercises. New 
York: Macmillan, 1942. 424 pp. 

By two University of Tennessee professors. 
Bibliography, pp. 413-16. 

McNavent, Cariton. Canada Gets the 

News. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1940. 
271 pp- 
A report in the International Research Series 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Describes 
the machinery for bringing foreign news to 
the Canadian press. Includes a survey of 
space devoted to various types of news and 
features in a sample of Canadian papers. 
Bibliography in text. 

SrEPMANN, CuHaries. Radio in War- 
time (America in a World at War 
series, No. 26). New York: Oxford 


University, 1942. 32 pp. 
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PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS OF PROPAGANDA 


Attport, Gorpon Wirarp. The Use 
of Personal Documents in Psychologi- 
cal Science (Social Science Research 
Council Bulletin 49). New York: So- 
cial Science Research Council, 1942. 


210 pp. 

A study prepared for the Council's Com- 
mittee on Appraisal of Research. By Harvard 
psychologist. Bibliography, pp. 192-201. 

CHAMBERLIN, Dean; CHAMBERLIN, 
En1p; Drovucnt, Neat E.; and Scorr, 
Wim E. Did They Succeed in 
College?: The Follow-up Study of 
the Graduates of the Thirty Schools 
(Adventure in American Education, 
vol. 4), preface by Max McConn. 
New York: Harpers, 1942. 291 pp. 
Comparative study of total college experience 
of 1,475 matched pairs of students, half of 
whom graduated in 1936-39 from “conven- 
tional” high schools and half from the 
“Thirty Schools” which adopted special cur- 
ricula drawn up by committees of Progres- 
sive Education Association. In college, the 
Thirty Schools’ graduates made better grades, 
“were more often judged to be precise, 
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